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I 


The Summons 


UNSON, standing in the door between the 
B curtains, emitted a sound that was neither a 
grunt nor a cough, but that answered his purpose. 

There was a movement in the two figures near 
the piano. 

« A telegram, Miss Darwood.” 

The young woman came forward, a flutter in 
her eyes. 

“Tt is for Mrs. Darwood, but —”’ 

She tore open the envelope. Bunson with- 
drew to the hallway, and, being an inquisitive 
animal, paused, listening. 

The young man near the piano also waited, 


watching the girl, who for the moment, quite un- 
II 
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consciously, stood with her back toward him. He 
saw her hands fall, and when she turned, her face 
winced. 

“Tt is from father,” she faltered, in a stunned 
voice. “Hes dying)” 

The young man took a step forward. “ The 
General — ” 

« Another stroke!” cried the girl, pausing as if 
to gather herself. “Royle sends the message. 
Father insists. upon seeing) me at once. Poor 
mother !” 

“If I may be of any service —” began the 
young man. 

Miss Darwood made a gesture as if to bid him 
wait, and left the room quickly. She spoke to 
Bunson, and he heard the rustle of her gown 
on the stair. He stood near the piano biting 
his moustache when Bunson parted the curtains 
again. 

“Mr. Gordon, sir, Mrs. Darwood wishes to see 
you, and will you please come up-stairs ?” 

At the top of the stair Bunson indicated a door 
through which the light fell across the oak floor 
of the hall. Miss Darwood appeared just within 
the threshold, her eyes suffused, her fingers fold- 
ing and unfolding the yellow dispatch. 

' Mrs. Darwood stood beside a table on which 
there was a reading lamp and a number of books, 
Though not atall woman, her bearing had a 
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singular distinction, and a dignity suggesting intu- 
itions of power. The effect was heightened by 
the simple dressing of her hair, which was too 
gray for fifty, and worn in the style in which 
Cabanel painted Miss Wolfe. Gordon remembered 
having thought, after their first meeting, that she 
should have been a duchess in the days of Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet. On a second occasion he 
felt the effect of a Puritan austerity that might 
have made a title séém tawdry. He had, in these 
earlier meetings, found something extraordinary in 
her serenity. Nevertheless, when he took the 
hand she held out to him, he noticed that it 
trembled slightly. ; 

“Mr. Gordon,” she said, in her measured and 
musical voice, “you will forgive my sending for 
you. The General has had another —what is 
called a stroke.” She uttered the words signif- 
icantly. “He insists upon seeing Julie at once. 
He must not be denied. Julie and Mrs. Cartell 
are to start immediately for Scovelton. Will you 
take them to the train?” 

“J will take them to the General,”’ said Gordon. 

Miss Darwood recognised his direct way. She 
was about to speak when her mother added : 

“T am very grateful to you, Mr. Gordon, but I 
think it will not be necessary to trespass so far 
upon your kindness.” 

His impulsive proposition thus dismissed, 
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«Please command me, Mrs. Darwood,” said 
Gordon. “I presume that something must be 
done quickly.” 

“Yes, yes!” she assented, her voice gathering 
a shade of intensity. ‘Julie, you will make haste 
— there will be a train before midnight ; Bunson 
will phone for the carriage. Bertha, you will not 
lose any time, will you?” Then she sank into 
her chair, and Gordon saw in her face a flash of 
something that was not predigely a pallor, but that 
signalled a physical threat to her strenuous com- 
posure. 

At this sign, a figure which Gordon had not yet 
observed crossed the room and paused _ beside 
Mrs. Darwood’s chair. ‘I will not leave you,” 
said a voice that in sheer decision was twin to 
Mrs. Darwood’s own. 

Mrs. Darwood did not turn her head. Her 
eyes had followed the retreating figure of her 
daughter. “But, Bertha —» 

Gordon at the door, divided between a wish to 
avoid a private debate and a desire to offer his 
best aid in the emergency, saw a hand ¥placed 
upon Mrs. Darwood’s shoulder. Something in the 
hand made him glance at its owner’s face. 

Evidently this was Mrs. Cartell. He had 
seen her momentarily on another occasion. Julia 
had hinted at a romantic girlhood friendship be- 
tween this woman and her mother—at some dis- 
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aster that brought them together after a long 
period in which they had not seen each other. 
The thing to remember of Mrs. Cartell was the 
unmitigated blackness of her eyes. The pupils 
were like glittering pools of ink. Her hair was 
curiously blue-black and glossy, and evidently 
without a thread of gray, though she could not 
have been under forty-five. 

Gordon re-observed these appearances in the 
turn of his head at! the door. 

“Tt is not necessary,” said Mrs. Cartell, defi- 
nitely. “She isn’t a child. It is an emergency. 
Be quiet.” 

“Be quiet!” Gordon heard the words with 
something less of astonishment in recollection of 
the tremor in the hand he had held. 

«Mrs. Darwood,” he said, turning again, “ your 
man is calling the carriage. I shall be back in 
fifteen minutes prepared to start, and with the 
best information about the trains.” 

He found the street whitened by a quick and 
quiet snowfall. There would be no cab nearer 
than Union Square. He hurried, half-running at 
last, into Fifth Avenue and then northward. The 
stealthy storm had shrouded him before he reached 
the steps of the Amsterdam Club. 

“Beg pardon, judge,’ he cried to the florid, 
white-moustached man for whom a porter was 
holding open the main entrance door. In the 
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hall he strode past the uniformed image with a 
whisk-brush, and did not pause until he reached 
the door of the billiard-room. After a hurried 
glance at the two elderly men who were playing 
a stately game of bottle-pool, he turned and 
ran quickly up the broad staircase. 

“The very man!” he exclaimed, on encounter- 
ing a figure at the landing. <“Ringle, this is a 
hold-up. Have you any money in your clothes?” 

“T’m yours!” laughed Ringle, pausing with the 
match he had just lighted. ‘Leave me the price 
of a cab.” 

“Have you a hundred with you?” demanded 
Gordon. 

“Two, my boy. The devil! You had a five 
hundred look in your eye. This is easy.” 

«“ Thanks.” Gordon turned to the stair. “ Ex- 
cuse my violence.” 

“Don’t mention it,’ murmured Ringle, who 
resumed the labour of lightinghis Perfecto, follow- 
ing Gordon with his glance. 

‘«‘ By the way, Gordon,” he then called down to 
him, “I don’t know how ‘urgent your game is, 
but if you have a moment, there’s something —”’ 

«“T haven’t a moment,” Gordon tossed back at 
him, darting across an anteroom to the telephone. 


Julia Darwood stood in the lower hall when 
Bunson admitted Gordon. Mrs. Cartell was de- 
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scending the stairs, and Mrs. Darwood, standing 
with her cane, appeared in the hall above. 

“We have a fighting chance to catch the only 
¢onnecting train,” Gordon announced, quickly. 

“ Margaret!” called Mrs. Darwood, her voice 
breaking. Gordon afterward learned that a maid, 
who had inopportunely gone to bed, was ineffectu- 
ally meeting the need to dress hurriedly for a 
journey. 

“Don’t wait a moment!” urged Mrs. Cartell, 
in a tone that was like a command, touching 
Julia’s arm. 

Gordon caught the valise from Bunson’s hand, 
and darted into the white veil that almost hid the 
coach at the curb. Miss Darwood followed him 
without a word. 

« You will have to drive your hardest,’ Gordon 
called to the coachman. 

Bunson, pausing long enough to interrogate the 
house door for the maid who did not appear, 
slammed the coach door, and the vehicle lurched 
westward. * 


Il 
The Train 


HE situation was now in the hands of the 
5) fs coachman, and Gordon, embarked on a 
night journey with Julia Darwood, a death-bed 
at the destination, experienced a confusion of 
emotions. 

The young woman herself had said very little 
from the moment the message came. Her silent 
acquiescence had seemed to express a dazed sub- 
mission to an imperative haste. 

Her first word to Gordon was of regret for this 
call upon his kindness. He asked her to think 
of the slight service as one which he felt honoured 
and grateful to offer. Then he went on to tell 
her of the night trains reaching Scovelton. Actu- 
ally there was no connecting train, but if they 
caught the nine-forty-five, and it was not delayed, 
they could drive across to the other station at 
Barthman Junction and meet the eleven-fifteen, 
reaching Scovelton at twelve-twenty-six. There 
were two points of doubt: whether, in the first 

18 
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place, they could catch the nine-forty-five, and 
whether, in the second place, with the snow, they 
could reach the Junction in time to meet the 
other train. 

In the next shifting bar of street light he read 
the face of his watch. It was twelve minutes 
after nine. 

“A fighting chance.” She repeated his words. 

“There may be more fighting later on,” said 
Gordon, “but we shall win. I hope you are 
warmly clothed,” he added, in prophecy of what 
this fighting might mean. 

“JT shall be very comfortable,” she assured 
him. 

She was sitting stiffly, her clenched hands in 
her lap. He could see her tense profile against 
the snow-splashed panorama of the street, and read 
in it a desire stronger than the appeal of duty. 
So much as he guessed of her temperament left 
him in no doubt that an eagerness deeper than 
daughterly compassion was urging her to the 
limits of haste. The thought increased the strain 
of his anxiety as to the first train. He promised 
himself that he would make some better effort at 
cheering talk when they should be safely on the 
cars. He knew that she also would presently 
relax when the journey had more definitely begun. 
Unquestionably the coachman was pressing the 
horses to the limits of safety. 
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«At this pace,” declared Gordon, “we certainly 
shall make the train.” 

«And we may trust Morris,”’ she said. 

The street noises, muffled by the snow, came to 
them like an audible pulse of their own excite- 
ment, —the slash of the elevated train, the make- 
way of an ambulance bell, the squeal of a cable- 
car brake, the piping of a newsboy. 

When at last the ferry lights burned through 
the blur of the storm, Gordon again caught the 
warning of his watch. It was nine-forty-two. 

«Well’done!” he cried: 

Miss Darwood sighed gratefully. “I was fool- 
ish to be tied up so,” she said, when they had 
reached the cabin of the train-boat. “But I must 
get to him! Poor father! To think that this 
should happen at Scovelton! It is so lonely 
there}: 

“You once lived at Scovelton, did you not?” 
asked Gordon. % 

“TI was born there.” She paused as if the 
words called up a picture of her childhood in 
which she found some new quality. “It seemed 
very pretty to me when I was a little girl. It 
seems to me now that it must have been pretty 
then. But after-the factories opened, everything 
grew black, and when I came home from college a 
kind of blight was over everything — everything 
but the old house. ZZat was always the same.” 


¢? 
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She paused again. 

“Your father is there — at the old house?” 

She nodded, biting her quivering lip. «It was 
a whim of his to go out there again. He would 
have it so, and he did seem especially strong. 
‘Royle and I will take a run out there for a day 
or two,’ he said. I fancied that he resented my 
not offering to go with him. Of course I was 
hoping to dissuade him from going, up to the last 
minute.” 

Gordon recalled to her the day he had first seen 
Royle wheeling the General up and down in the 
patch of sunlight on the veranda of the De Soto 
in Savannah ; how impressed he had been with the 
General’s fine face, and with something soldierly in 
the bearing of Royle. It had seemed quite inevi- 
table that he should learn that Royle had been the 
General’s orderly in ’64. 

When they were on the train Miss Darwood’s 
mood seemed somewhat freed from the tension 
under which it had been placed. A colour, due 
either to the excitement or to the cold air, appeared 
in her face, and she talked almost with animation. 

Gordon contrived to conceal from her the fact 
that the train started ten minutes late. He rea- 
soned that they had more than this margin at 
Barthman Junction, and that, moreover, the other 
train was not likely to be on time. Yet this first 
train was bound to lose other precious minutes in 
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the run to the Junction, under the best circum- 
stances. 

When he came back after a talk with the con- 
ductor, she interrogated him with her eyes. 

“The snow is bothering us,” he said, adding 
quickly when he saw her wince, “but we will 
not be more than fifteen minutes late at the 
Junction.” 

She turned as if to look out into the storm. 
The window was solidly flaked with white. 

He knew what she was thinking. He knew 
that she pictured the old house in the whirl of 
the snow, the light in the window, and the General, 
death holding his hand, lying there waiting for his 
daughter. The General would know that she 
could not reach him until after midnight. Doubt- 
less, in a stricken way, he would be counting the 
chances of his being alive to see her at all should 
she not get through until morning. 

‘He will be very patient,” she said, turning to 
Gordon, “until the hour when the train is due. 
After that he will fret. He will ask Royle to 
show him his watch.”’ A faint smile came to her 
lips. “ He will scorn any clock that is there.” 

The train swayed and strove, and the wet 
whistle shouted a hoarse, exasperated note at 
the crossings. 

They reached the Junction fourteen minutes 
late. That is to say, they had lost all but four 
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of the minutes they needed for the transit to the 
other station. 

Gordon was'on the station platform before the 
train came to a full stop, and catching Miss Dar- 
wood’s hand he hurried her toward the man in a 
spectacular ulster who stood at the wheel of the 
near-by ‘bus. 

« St. James Hotel!” called the voice from the 
ulster. 

Gordon grasped its owner by the arm. “You 
will drive us to the S. and T. Station. Five dol- 
lars if you hurry. Ten dollars if you catch the 
mail.” 

The first effect of this proposition was to stupefy 
the man. 

« Quick!” commanded Gordon, and the driver 
dove at his horses, then slipped twice in reaching 
for the step to the driving seat. Miss Darwood 
and Gordon were already breathing the fumes of a 
lamp in the recesses of a venerable vehicle into 
which the insistent. snow filtered from roof and 
floor. 

“Tf the mail is five minutes late we shall catch 
it!” cried Gordon, comfortingly. Her returned si- 
lence expressed as much of fear as of hope. “The 
fellow is trying hard.” They could hear the clip 
of the reins and an urgent oath reserved for great 
moments. The conductor had said it was but six 
or eight minutes drive in a clear road. 
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But as Gordon related this to his companion 
they heard from across the valley the deep bellow- 
ing of the mail. 

“We are too late,” she said, decidedly. 

«Perhaps not,” urged Gordon, peering hard 
through the frosted pane. But he knew that 
sne was right. 

«The fight isn’t over yet,” he added, in a tone 
that made her turn to him inquiringly. 

«There is a freight in an hour.” 

He had thought, too, of a special engine, though 
securing this seemed a doubtful chance in such a 
night. However, the freight was a definite hope. 
A caboose could offer no greater hardship than 
this ’bus, whose driver followed them into the dim 
S. and T. station with a look betokening a some- 
what dampened hope that Gordon might remem- 
ber the dimensions of his promise. 

“TI done my best, governor,” grunted the driver 
as Gordon handed him the bill. 

«“ And so did the horses,’ admitted Gordon as 
he turned to the door of the agent’s crib. 

The S. and T. station had been burned down 
the year before, and the S. and T. being a thrifty 
road, and one not disposed to resent too hastily 
the acts of Providence, still was using as a shelter 
an old-freight car that had lost its trucks on the 
Barthman. switch. The interior was roughly ap- 
pointed to meet the needs of the ticket and freight 
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agent, a slate-coloured, bleak little man who paused 
in the act of turning out one of the lamps. 

“J undetstand,” said Gordon, “that a freight is 
due in an hour,” 

The man shook his head and finished turning 
out the lamp. He was one of those imperfectly 
vocal men with a railway melancholy, who soften 
the hardship of their lives in the occasional joy 
of being able to say that certain things are not 
so. 

“1 was told”” — began Gordon, resentfully. 

“ Goes through here — doesn’t stop,” murmured 
the agent, staring at the remaining lamp. 

Gordon drew a chair to the stove for Miss Dar- 
wood. Then he walked over to the agent. 

“T want you to stop that freight,” he said, 
firmly. “I don’t care how you do it. You will 
be kept out of bed for another hour, but I am 
more generous than the road; and the conductor 
will be glad to see me.” 

The man’s eyes travelled from the lamp to the 
hand in which Gordon held his watch and a bank- 
note; after which they travelled to the clock, the 
road map, the semaphore, the order-file and the 
letter press, until finally they rested upon the tele- 
graph key. Whereupon the agent sat down be- 
fore the instrument, and without haste, as if this 
was the next thing to be done after extinguishing 
the lamp, began calling the agent at Glover’s, 
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Miss Darwood had been bending forward, her 
lips parted. When Gordon turned his head she 
read in his look a confidence of success. She 
watched him standing there looking down at the 
agent as if to hold him. She saw him lift a hand 
to his face and bite his moustache. It was an 
action she had observed several times during the 
journey, and, accompanying as it did a demeanour 
always singularly free from superfluous movement, 
seemed to express what she fancied was char- 
acteristic of him —a controlled impatience. 

Presently the agent paused, holding down the 
key. 

“ There'll be a lot of Italians in the caboose,” 
he said, as if speaking to the instrument. 

“If there were a lot of Fuegian savages we 
should still have to ask them to let us in. You 
understand,” pursued Gordon, bending over the 
table, and dropping the bill within the rays of 
light from the remaining lamp, “it is exceedingly 
important that we should reach Scovelton at the 
earliest possible moment. We are going to the 
bedside of a person who is dying. In helping us 
you will be doing a very generous and reasonable 
thing.” 

The bill fixed the man’s eye. The figure on it 
exceeded his expectations. He stared at it while 
the enunciator fidgeted nervously in the brittle 
stillness. When he spoke again it was in the tone 
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he already had employed, and as if the matter 
were of no consequence. 

“ He will stop them here, he says.” 

“Thank you!” nodded Gordon, turning to Miss 
Darwood with a look of relief that found a reflec- 
tion in her own eager eyes. ‘We should be at 
Scovelton by half-past one,’ he went on, taking 
the seat beside her. “It’s a long strain for 
you.” 

“Oh, I have been thinking that I should be 
thankful to get-through at all in such a night!” 
she cried, with a grateful brightness. She turned 
to him as she untied her veil. “I remember one 
winter — it was in December, too — when Scovel- 
ton was shut off by the snow for two days. Of 
course I have been thinking how dreadful it would 
be if such a thing happened now —and we could 
not reach him.” 

Gordon told her of an adventure in the blizzard 
of ’88, when with a boyish bravado — he was then 
a freshman at Princeton — he had tried to keep an 
evening engagement at a country house. “I got 
there — at midnight — but I didn’t get away until 
the second day after. I was reported mysteri- 
ously missing at Princeton, and I did come pre- 
cious near not being found until the thaw.” 

Their talk had wandered wide when they heard 
the whistle of the freight. Gordon left her long 
enough to interview the conductor, and to have the 
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train pulled up until the caboose was opposite the 
station. 

«“ Now,” he cried to her from the door where he 
stood grotesquely panoplied in snow, “you will 
have to endure an hour of caboose!” 

He piloted her to the car, the agent mutely 
handed up the valise, the lantern swung, and with 
a clatter and jolt the train was in motion again. 

The promised Italians were there, a rough lot 
of five, all but one asleep on the leather cushions 
at the forward end of the compartment. The 
place was frightfully hot, a fat, soft-coal stove 
near the door glowing in red rivalry to the lamp. 

Miss Darwood laid off her hat and raglan. She 
chose an old chair with whittled arms in prefer- 
ence to the wall seat, and watched the conductor 
climb into his quarters under the cupola. Gordon 
took a broom from a rack in the corner, and dis- 
lodged the snow from his shoes and clothing, leav- 
ing the door ajar to cool the rolling cabin. 

The Italian who was not asleep furtively scanned 
the newcomers, and the conductor was to be sus- 
pected of obliquely contemplating Miss Darwood. 
It required no stretch of fancy to guess that he 
would sniff an elopement or other unconventional- 
ity, though any such hypothesis must have been 
complicated by a recognition of something sober 
in the behaviour of the parties. To be sure, an 
elopement would be a solemn affair in certain re- 
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spects. Gordon had said that they were hurrying 
to a death-bed. But the conductor reflected that 
a man had to say something. Anyway, the girl 
was very handsome. 

Gordon himself had found a touch of grotesque- 
ness in the fact that Julia should seem to him 
never to have looked so beautiful since the mo- 
ment when he first saw hér at the De Soto, in 
Savannah. That first time was on an evening — 
the last evening before their departure for the 
North — when the General had felt particularly 
strong, and came down the corridor leaning on 
Royle’s arm. Julia walked at his left hand. On 
the veranda she wore a mantilla, the ends of 
which she had tied oddly under her chin. The lace 
had fallen upon her shoulders, and the gay light 
evoked a golden flash in her brown hair. The 
paradox of a pale warmth in her complexion lin- 
gered with him in every recollection of that hour. 
As she passed, she looked up at him for a frank 
instant with her gray-blue unshadowed eyes. The 
look would have told him in New Zealand that she 
was an American girl. Perhaps for that reason it 
told him nothing more. 

It was on the next day that he first spoke to 
her. He had had a word with the General in the 
observation car, merely exchanging some comment 
on the swollen Savannah and the flooded vistas. 
On each side of the track the pine giants of 
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Georgia stood ankle-deep in the yellow water. At 
a certain mid-station stop the steps of the train 
were besieged by a chattering troop of pickanin- 
nies, who danced and sang, then dove in the sand 
in screaming conflict over the coins that were tossed 
to them. Their brown feet moved in rag-time, but 
they lifted their shrill voices in the cadence of 
camp-meeting doggerél. 
« Ah love de Lo’d, de Lo’d loves me, 

Ah love de Lo’d, de Lo’d loves me. 

He open wide de do’ fo’ me 

An’ ah kin have dat heaven free.” 

Invariably the larger youngsters captured the 
coins, a fact which Gordon, standing in the group 
on the observation-car platform, noted with some 
resentment. His attention was fastened by a black 
midget in the background who piped bravely with 
his fellows, but who helplessly stood aloof from 
the intermittent scrambles for the material reward. 
Gordon had just drawn a quarter from his pocket 
when a voice behind him, as if echoing his own 
thought, murmured : : 

The ‘little one 1°’ 

Instinctively he knew who had thus impetuously 
spoken. Finding the lower step, and brushing 
aside the brown paws of the foremost, he sig- 
nalled to the midget, and managed to get the sil- 
ver into his eager hand. When he turned back, 
Miss Darwood smiled her thanks. 
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Before evening drew on, Gordon had discussed 
New York politics with the General, and they were 
exchanging certain personal data when the General 
exclaimed : “ Why, boy, I knew your father ! — yes, 
and your mother; she was a Canterford. Yes, 
yes! I heard your firm mentioned the other 
day. You are attorneys for the Eltridge Electric 
Company.” 

Gordon explained that it was in the interest of 
the company that he had been in Georgia. The 
General asked Gordon to go into dinner with him 
and his daughter, and, when they reached Wash- 
ington, where the Darwoods were to stop over for 
a day or two, the General made Gordon promise to 
call on them in New York. 

The roll of the caboose brought back to Gordon 
that day on the train. “Though it is scarcely a 
fair thing,” he remarked to Julia, “to say that 
this outfit recalls the other. I can’t make you so 
comfortable here,” and he glanced at the steaming 
labourers, audibly asleep, as if to suggest that, in 
the matter of fellow travellers, also, there was 
much of contrast. However, the suggestion gave 
them a theme in which Gordon found an opportu- 
nity to occupy her attention for half an hour, a 
half-hour in which the train made two stops and 
picked up a car. 

“Tt seems as if the cars must soon be jolted to 
pieces,” remarked Julia. 
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“Yes,” laughed Gordon. “The next time you 
ride in a Pullman you will appreciate the effective- 
ness of weight, springs, and improved buffers.” 

There was another stop and a parley at Culm- 
ford. When the conductor climbed aboard again, 
Gordon met him at the door. “Any trouble?” 

The conductor nodded. ‘The cut at Carey 
Hill is filling badly.” 

A glance through the door showed Gordon that 
the wind was rising, and that the snow was falling 
in fine hard flakes. 

As the train moved again, the conductor re- 
marked that there had been ugly drifting within 
the hour. “The mail= just about squeezed 
through,” he said. “It looks like heavy punching 
for us.” 

In less than five minutes they reached the cut- 
ting. The conductor and brakeman, standing at 
the door, nodded to each other when the cars 
grunted and clattered to a standstill. The next 
movement was backward. The engine was butting 
the drift. Thrice the forward movement termi- 
nated in a violent rebuff. 

“Here, you!” bawled the conductor to the 
Italians, who were now quite awake. “Shovels!” 
And the crowd tumbled out into the storm, Gor- 
don at their heels. 

For several minutes the girl was alone in the 
caboose. She went to the door and caught the 
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cold air gratefully, and peered at the purple eddies 
and the vanishing lines of the track. The voices 
of the men faded in the direction of the engine, 
from which came rhythmical gasps and an occa- 
sional vapourous growl. 

At last she heard voices again, and Gordon 
returned with the brakeman. 

“Miss Darwood,” said Gordon, brushing the 
snow from his face, “there is a slang phrase of 
the day that fits this situation exactly. We are 
‘up against it.’ The fight isn’t over yet. You 
must not be discouraged if we have to go back 
a bit. We have a last card and we must play that 
now.” 

“ You mean to drive?” 

“Yes, They say it is not more than four miles 
by the highway. It is a trying thing to ask you 
to undertake.” 

She madea gesture as if to express an impatient 
willingness. 

“We must find a sleigh. How about those 
boots and the cap?” Gordon added, turning to 
the brakeman, who was already overhauling a box 
in the corner. 

«“ Will these be of any use?” asked the brake- 
man. “They won’t pinch you.” 

Gordon looked at the boots and smiled. “It’s 
a bargain.” 

After a long fifteen minutes they had been 
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jolted back to the little Culmford station, which 
on the easterly side was half-buried in a drift. 
Gordon assisted Julia in the easiest transit to the 
station waiting-room, induced the sleepy agent to 
revive the waning fire, and, after some hurried 
inquiries and a cheery promise to Julia, started 
out to solve the problem of evoking a sleigh, 
horses, and driver at half-past one in the morning, 
a problem which he executed in just thirty-four 
minutes. 

The only possible approach to the station was 
on the side of the drift, a wire fence and the 
freight platform blocking passage on the west. 
Gordon, glad of the boots, kicked his way through 
the white hill and appeared at the station door, 
flushed and icicled. 

« T’ve had the luck,” he cried, “to find a double- 
seated sleigh, and a good team — not to mention 
a man who is still wondering how I had the impu- 
dence to do it. Tie your veil on tightly, and con- 
sider yourself as good as there.” 

“JT can never be too grateful to you!”’ she said. 

He transferred the valise and the bundle in 
which the brakeman had tied up his abandoned 
shoes. 

«“ And now,” he said, when he came back, “I 
am going to carry you,” and forthwith he gathered 
her up, and striding through his own tumbled trail, 
deposited her among the robes, from out of which 
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she pantingly thanked him as he leaped after 
her. ‘Now, driver, let them go! He knows the 
house,” added Gordon, “and he says he can make 
it quickest by the river road.” 


“Yes, yes!” exclaimed Julia, “I know that 
way!” 


Itt 
Father and Daughter 


T grew colder and the powdered snow struck 
I them viciously. Gordon, with his head low, 
spoke to her from beneath the peak of his newly 
acquired cap. Her voice, coming from behind the 
ice-flecked veil, was confident and cheerful. 

“T’ve been over this road so many times!” she 
said. 

The horses plunged under the prick of the ice, 
flinging snow spray to right and left. The trees 
twisted and crackled and showered them from 
overhead. When the sleigh, emerging from a 
long shelter on the bank of the river, gave a swing 
and lift, Julia brushed the particles from her veil, 
and uttered an ejaculation of delight. 

«“ We're almost there!” 

The air cleared, and within five minutes a light 
gleamed over the rim of a low hill to the north. 

She had been leaning forward intently. “The 
house!” she cried, with something like a sob. 

“Thank God!” muttered Gordon. 

36 
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“And you!” she murmured, for she had heard 
him. 

The horses had worked their way through a 
heavy stretch of road until Gordon could see two 
figures near the porch of the house engaged, as 
the occupants of the sleigh soon discovered, in 
clearing away the snow toward the gates. One 
of the men was Royle. A faint hollow beyond 
the gate was all that indicated an earlier attempt 
at clearing a path. 

Gordon sprang out into three feet of drift. «I 
shall have to carry you again.” She made no 
debate, and he took her once more in his arms, 
and worked his way slowly to the porch. 

“ He’s waiting,” said Royle, when they neared 
him, as if to reassure the daughter. The an- 
nouncement told her that the General was alive 
and conscious. 

Julia entered the house without speaking. 

At the end of the hall the young doctor lifted 
his hand. She understood, and turned away from 
the ground floor chamber in which she knew that 
her father would be, removed her glistening hat 
and raglan, and tore off her gloves. The doctor 
followed her. 

“He is very low,” said the young man, when 
she turned her inquiring face. “But he has a 
tremendous will, and his mind is still quite clear. 
He has been very impatient,” and the doctor 
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moved his hand as if to suggest that she should 
wait no longer. 

The General lay in an old carved black walnut 
bed, his glance fixed upon the door with the pierc- 
ing expectancy of eyes that are last to die. When 
Julia entered the hard glance melted, and the 
blood came into his temples. 

She bent over and kissed his lips, then dropped 
on her knees beside the bed, her tears falling upon 
his hand. His look did not chide her. Presently 
she drew up, touched his hair, and looked with 
something of her usual tender steadiness into his 
stricken face. 

“Have they made you comfortable, father?” 
she asked, gently. 

His look answered her. Apparently her com- 
ing had ‘quieted him. Then his glance again fell 
upon the door, and she understood. 

“Richard Gordon came with me.” 

A quick change appeared in his face, and his 
eyes turned full upon hers. Perhaps she guessed 
the thoughts that lay behind them. Presently his 
lips moved, and when they made no sound an 
emotion of anger twisted his face. Again his lips 
moved. 

“Father,” she said, bending over him, “there is 
something you wish to say to me.” i 

His eyes assented. 

« And you can’t speak.” 


40 WERE IS SOMETHING YOU 
WISH TO SAY TO ME?” 
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He struggled again. 

She took his hand gently, and appealed to his 
eyes. Ah! it would bea sad thing if these two 
who had always understood each other so well 
should be parted in each other’s sight! 

Somehow he contrived to let her know that he 
wished her to draw nearer, and she bent over 
until the burning brown of her hair touched the 
white stubble of his moustache. Then his lips 
parted, and the shadow of a whisper issued from 
them. 

When she drew up her face seemed to have 
caught the colour of death. For an instant their 
eyes met again before she sank down, burying her 
face near his own without a sound. 

She did not move while the doctor stole ina 
moment later and took the General’s pulse, nor 
while he retreated again to the hallway. 


Gordon had drawn Royle into the bare sitting- 
room, where a coke fire was flickering. Royle 
pulled off his ulster and sat down with his hands 
upon his knees, his seamed, shaven face turned to 
the flame in the grate. 

Neither man spoke for the space of a minute. 
Gordon’s thought had followed Julia into the cham- 
ber of death, and a physical reaction after the 
journey left him for a time dulled and silent. He 
waited for Royle to speak, which the old man did 
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presently, relating the simple details of the day’s 
mishap. The stroke came while they were driving, 
and Royle had supported his helpless protector 
with his left arm for nearly an hour, until the 
horses had been guided home. 

“I’ve been through a good deal in my time, 
sir,’ said Royle, “but it’ll go harder to lose the 
General —”’ he dropped his face in his hand. 

“You have been with the General for many 
years ?” 

Royle stared at the fire. “For twenty years. 
I’ve known him since sixty-three. There was a 
long spell after the war when I didn’t see him. 
Then I came to him for a lift. I was in trouble — 
I was ass enough to go into business for myself 

. inasmall way. God! but I made a muddle 
of it! And I told the General. . . . It seems that 
he never knew I had been at Andersonville — I 
didn’t go around whining about it —and it didn’t 
hurt me much, I suppose, or J wouldn’t be here 
now. ... At least it didn’t hurt my body. Well, 
sir, the General got me to telling about it.” 

Royle glared into the fire. 

“There are some things about Andersonville 
that ain’t printed and can’t be printed — some 
things that can’t be told only to a man — maybe 
only to a soldier. . . . The General he sat there, 
and the first thing I knew he was crying like a 
baby, and this more than ten years after the war. 
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‘Royle,’ he says, ‘you shouldn’t have no more 
hard times in this world.’ ‘General,’ I says, «Tl 
have to take my share. ‘Blast it!’ he says, 
jumping up, ‘you've had more’n your share al- 
ready.’ From that day he has kept me by him.” 

At this moment Gordon gave a start, and Royle 
turned his head quickly. The young man, lifting 
his eyes from the face of the old retainer, and 
glancing into the dismantled library across the 
hall, discerned the lines of a dimly lighted face, 
the face of a man huddled in a chair. Possibly it 
was the hour and place rather than the visage of 
the man that induced Gordon to lean forward and 
whisper to Royle, with a movement of his thumb, 
“Who is that?” 

Royle did not move. 

« A damned scoundrel named Jardis.” 

The man in the other room turned in his chair. 

Gordon, still leaning forward, asked, ‘“ What is 
he doing here?” 

Royle twisted about angrily. “I'll tell you one 
thing he is doing, sir, he is teaching me how to 
want to murder a man and not do it.” 

Then, as if ashamed of his violent tone, Royle 
added, “I'll tell you.” But first he got up and 
closed the door leading into the hall. 

“That cadaverous beast,” growled Royle, stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, “came here this 
afternoon after I got the General home. ‘I want 
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to see General Darwood,’ he says. ‘You can’t 
see him,’ I says, ‘the General’s dying just now.’ 
‘All the more reason,’ he says, ‘why I must see 
him quick. There’s a paper I want him to sign.’ 
Somehow I didn’t kill him then. I got the door 
shut on him. About nine o’clock he came back, 
and that fool of a Mrs. Cane let him in. ‘Is the 
General any better ?’ I heard him asking. ‘No, he 
ain't,’ I said, ‘and you get out.’ <‘T’ll wait,’ he 
says; ‘as soon as he comes around I want him 
to sign this paper. It’s very important.’ The 
doctor tried to argue with him. ‘The General ’ll 
never sign no more papers,’ he said. ‘Will you 
just tell him Jardis is here?’ he says. I caught 
hold of him then. I think I could have got him 
out quietly enough, but the doctor says, ‘Let him 
alone,’ and he has been sitting there ever since.” 

“Crazy ?”’ asked Gordon. 

“No,” declared Royle, definitely, “I’ve seen 
crazy men, but he ain’t crazy, unless it’s a new 
way. He’s just —” 

The door opened and the doctor stood in the 
room. 

The old soldier began to tremble before the 
doctor said a word. 

“ He passed away quietly.” 

Royle sank into a chair, his face working. Gor- 
don followed the doctor into the hall and saw 
Jardis, a lank, lofty man with a yellow face, wear- 
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ing heavy spectacles, standing with his hat in his 
hand. Without speaking the doctor strode to the 
door opening upon the porch, and swung it back. 
A rush of keen air filled the passage. Jardis put 
on his hat, pulled it down firmly, and went out. 

That day, toward noon, Gordon, after giving 
such aid as it was possible to give, and receiving 
certain commissions from Miss Darwood, started 
back to New York. 


IV 
The Man and His Friend 


EFORE ping-pong, King Edward, and the 

N. P. corner; before Manila and Marconi; 
before Houston Street lost the House of Lords, 
Hamilton Street the Ship, and Police Headquar- 
ters the illustrious Devery ; before men had been 
driven to exile or suicide by the stone drills in the 
subway; before the Charity Ball opened with a 
waltz; before Prince Henry of Prussia praised 
American beer, — more than a score of months be- 
fore the transit into the twentieth century, New 
York was so much the same city that it had been 
for many a day that turgid change had become a 
monotony. City provincialism, looking compla- 
cently upon its image in the mirrors of the hour, 
still seemed satisfied with what it saw. The city’s 
frame of mind was as fixed as time, tide, and Tam- 
many. It was accepted that the rich would swear 
off their taxes, squander abroad, beat the customs, 
damn the public, bribe the government, insult the 
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arts, and jilt the Church to the end. The poor 
would drink, strike, seduce reformers, take for 
nothing, sleep in fire-escapes, and people the police 
courts to the end, also. Nothing else was to be 
looked for. So that the period which we are 
obliged to mention is scarcely one which we might, 
in any large way, very definitely mark. 

Yet, for our private purposes, it might serve to 
say that Washington Square had come to what the 
artists would term its third manner, when a certain 
sagacious builder ventured to put up in Waverly 
Place several brick bird-cages, in which modern 
ideas of a city home were expressed in their 
smallest terms. 

Waverly Place, it is to be remarked, starts off 
temperately and, as you would say, equivocally at 
Broadway. Then it is wedded to Washington 
Square, loses its name, becomes simply “ North,” 
and enjoys for a brief space the distinction of 
illustrating the drollest fashionable paradox in the 
topography of New York. Divorced from the 
Square, it takes its own name again, and wanders 
in a poor relation sobriety down across Sixth Ave- 
nue, and here begins to acquire a disquieting laxity 
of manner. When its course becomes erratic, and 
there is a sharp turn to the north, one who did 
not know that this was Greenwich village might 
easily fall into the fear that it would become 
shabby, if it did not go altogether to the bad. 
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Nevertheless, after a most independent career, it 
ends quite respectably at Bank Street. 

It was one of the brick bird-cages to which we 
have alluded which Richard Gordon leased soon 
after the death of his father. The choice was 
made by his mother, and endorsed by his sister 
Agatha, who was then in her sixteenth year. 

The elder Gordon, born and bred in Georgia, 
began his career humbly as a teacher in Ken- 
tucky, and ended it prosperously as a lawyer in 
New York, though he left but a small property. 
He was a handsome, well-made man, with a genial 
manner, courtly in court, easy at the club, of 
whom at one time much was expected, and whom 
a keener ambition might have given a high place. 

Mrs. Gordon was one of the Pennsylvania Can- 
terfords. She had been a dashing girl, noted for 
a fine colour rather than for any special beauty of 
feature, and it had been predicted that she would 
make a calculating match. Though she was al- 
ways fond of Bradley Gordon, she had never 
concealed her disappointment in his easy-going 
philosophy. Nor did she ever make apology for 
despising domestic life and its obligations. She 
took her first child as an error, her second as an 
affront, her third as acrime. The error she con- 
doned, and came to adore Richard. The affront 
was removed in poor Percy, who died in his long 
clothes. The crime was never forgiven, per- 
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haps because it was feminine, and Agatha had 
a loveless and severely governed childhood, mit- 
igated only by the unfaltering affection of Richard 
and the occasional endearments of a preoccupied 
father. 

Mrs. Gordon, who had entertained large hopes 
for her son, died within eighteen months of her 
husband’s passing, from the results of a driving ac- 
cident on the Boulevard, and brother and sister 
were left alone together. 

This event raised questions of change, but 
Agatha, now turned seventeen, though very proud 
of becoming her brother’s housekeeper, would 
have been unpleasantly awed by any immediate 
prospect of being the housekeeper in new quar- 
ters, even with the reinforcement of her maternal 
aunt, Mrs. Seckley, who came to live with them 
soon after Mrs. Gordon’s death, and Richard re- 
newed the lease. Probably Agatha was right in 
saying that it would be difficult to find anything 
better in New York for a thousand a year; and 
as for smaller quarters —“ Where should we put 
it all?’ she demanded of Richard, with a look 
through the crowded rooms. 

The little drawing-room (an architectural jest), 
the mid-hall with its precipitous twisting staircase, 
and the square dining-room at the back, were 
littered with such pieces of the Gordon family 
furniture as were not too massive for the setting. 
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On the walls were some of the old household pic- 
tures pieced in a mosaic of Gordon’s personal 
treasures, — curious unparented waifs from Fourth 
Avenue antiquaries, yellow prints, framed medal- 
lions, and art symbols picked up in London and 
Paris ; a few painted fragments from the studios. 
One of Gordon’s own water-colours, done in the 
flush of those days when first he had tilted at 
the windmills of art, hung in a dim corner of the 
passage. 

Over the divan in the hall, where Richard and 
his men friends enjoyed their coffee and cigars 
after dinner, was spread a clutter of weapons, 
flanked by African assagai; above all, the un- 
sheathed cavalry sabre carried by Gordon’s grand- 
father at Antietam. Gordon knew that the rusty 
Italian pistola was a forgery, and that acid had 
aged the Algerian dagger, but he found something 
in the residuum of decorative sophistry. 

Mrs. Seckley, Agatha, and .Richard had their 
rooms on the second floor. At the top of the 
house was a square room which Gordon had given 
up to Jasper Carraine, the artist. 

The presence of Jasper Carraine in Richard’s 
house was a whimsical pleasantry of Providence. 
It came about in this way: 

Richard’s boy dream had been of art. When 
he went to Paris, in 1891, two months after his 
graduation at Princeton, Carraine was the first of 
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the young strugglers he encountered in the Ameri- 
can group. His earliest impression of the blond- 
haired, blue-eyed, sharp-tongued, picturesquely in- 
solent little American student had been unpleas- 
ant. Carraine was too little to knock down, and 
vocally too appalling to be effectively rebuked in 
any other way. Nevertheless, everybody came to 
like him, or at least to be interestedly tolerant of 
him. At the Beaux Arts he acquired an appella- 
tion which might be freely translated as “the 
Yankee hellyun.”’ On the right occasion he was 
immensely entertaining. On the wrong occasion 
he could be amusingly annoying. Richard some- 
times thought that he was the one utterly natural, 
spontaneous person he had ever met. There was 
no way of measuring the right and wrong of him. 
His deviltries did not seem to be a deviation, nor 
his conformities a concession. 

At all events it came about that nothing could 
be done without “Jap” Carraine, who spoke the 
best French in his group, sang very well, imitating 
irresistibly the latest drolleries of the chanteuses 
excentrique ; was always last at a place of appoint- 
ment, always first to suggest doing what should 
not be done, always in debt, always cheerful, 
always ready to take what should not have been 
given, always ready to give more than he had. 

It was on his account, though quite without his 
intention, that Richard was drawn into a certain 
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quarrel. A Frenchman named Nuivac, the only 
youth in the class who had Richard's height, 
picked upon Carraine for some trifle. Richard 
made a temperate intercession, and Nuivac turned 
upon him hotly. The American took the words 
quietly enough, but when the Frenchman made to 
brush him aside, Richard caught up Nuivac and 
threw him into the corner, shattering several 
easels and making a very pretty mess just as the 
patron came in. This was all very picturesque, 
and did no one any harm, Nuivac, indeed, being 
especially benefited, but it was a nine days’ annoy- 
ance to Richard himself. 

One afternoon Carraine pulled Gordon from 
under a team of horses in a mix-up on the Rue 
de St. Jacques, breaking his own arm in the busi- 
ness. Carraine’s arm healed rapidly, but Gordon, 
though he was considered to have had a clean 
escape from death, was thrown into a fever, which, 
while it ran its course quickly» gave a sad wrench 
to his spirits. ; 

Three weeks after the accident he looked up 
to find Carraine, his injured arm still in splints, 
sitting beside his bed. It appeared that Carraine, 
despite his own injuries, had scarcely missed a day 
in visiting Gordon, and during the convalescence 
was one of those who were most alert and helpful. 

“T can’t understand you, Carraine,”’ Richard 
had said on a certain morning when they were 
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together. “What on earth has interested you 
in me?” 

«“T don’t know,” responded Carraine, with his 
baby smile, “unless it is that you are so damned 
innocent.” 

“Tnnocent ?”” repeated Gordon. 

“Now, don’t ask me what I mean,” said Car- 
raine. ‘Probably I don’t know. Anyway, I 
pulled you out — funny, wasn’t it? A big fellow 
like you!—and maybe I want to see the job 
finished.” 

Lying on his back a man thinks out a good 
many things. Gordon, perched at the last in his 
httle cmb: in the Rue de St. André, whem the 
schools were closing and the restless students 
were plotting for Brittany or Fontainebleau, put 
behind him the perfumed temptress, Art, and said 
to himself that, while he should love her always as 
a sister, or as a mistress, if you like, possibly his 
father had been right in thinking that he should 
study law; and in July he came back to the 
States. 

On an October day in 1896, Gordon met Car- 
raine — or what might have seemed like a shadow 
of him — stepping along Broadway, his chin in the 
air, his eyeglasses gleaming in the sun. The fel- 
low was pitiably shabby and pale. He would not 
admit that he had been in hard luck, but he was 
very plainly down. 
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“Carraine,’ said Gordon, his hands on the 
other’s shoulders, shaking him, “I have a square 
room at the top of my house that I don’t use. 
Come and bunk with me until you get caught up.” 

The room was converted into a studio, and 
Carraine slept with entire contentment on a couch 
in the corner. 

Carraine already had been making history in 
the metropolis. When he came back from Paris 
he was taken up by a lively set of young men who 
found him with a freshly inherited handful of 
money and much fertility. It is making but a 
pardonable use of the hyperbole of gossip to say 
that every one in New York heard about the affair 
of the Patriarchs’ Club, where Carraine, for the 
space of a night, passed as the Duc de Beaudar- 
ville, a joke which nearly cost Penderson his 
membership, for some important men tasted the 
gall of the laughter that followed. The most 
furious dupe was young Lord Cushwin, who, it 
appears, actually pretended to know the duke! 

There was a similar affair at Narragansett Pier, 
in which Mrs. Tom Dorchester, of Boston, and 
various other decorous and ambitious ladies, sus- 
tained a loss of dignity from which it seemed at 
one time they might never recover. This absurd- 
ity was not, of course, suggested by Carraine him- 
self. He never would have taken the trouble. 
Ex-Senator Mallering, without pausing to think 
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of any one’s hurts, caught at some fillip of Car- 
raine’s, and the “ Marquis de Grovais” appeared 
at a big cottage dance. This masquerade lasted 
for a ludicrous week, and the punishment fell 
condignly on Mallering, who lived to qualify his 
merriment. As for Carraine, it cost him the 
last of his money, and he went to work again. 

When Gordon reached home late in the after- 
noon of the day on which he had left Scovelton, 
Carraine was huddled in a corner of the hall divan, 
reading. He peered at Gordon between his 
knees, and without changing his position shouted 
a “Hello, Dick! Give an account of yourself, 
sir!” 

Carraine’s splendid impudence, which had an- 
noyed Gordon at their first meeting, amused him 
in his cheerful moods, and at other times fell as a 
natural and endurable expression of Carraine’s 
audacious humour. The artist could translate 
Gordon’s silence with complacent precision, and 
Gordon unfailingly read the emotional twist that 
so often lay in Carraine’s volubility. As for such 
friendship as may have existed between them, 
Gordon’s feeling included a form of pity, Carraine’s 
a disturbing respect. 

“Excuse my not rising to welcome you, my 
dear Richard, but I am in the midst of a good 
story by a bad writer, and you know how fascinat- 
ing those things are. Nevertheless, when you 
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happen to feel like it, I wish you would tell me 
where the devil you have been.” 

Gordon, climbing the tortuous stairs on the way 
to his room, met Agatha on the landing. 

“Dick, you look tired to death! And when 
you're quiet, I know you're hungry.” 

“T guess I am a little tired,’ he said. “As for 
being hungry, I don’t know.” 

She made him stop and kiss her, then followed 
him into his room. 

“You had my telegram?” he asked her. 

“Yes. Probably you can’t imagine how mys- 
terious such things sound.” 

He quickly told her the occasion of his singular 
journey. She had heard him speak of General 
Darwood and his daughter. 

“Then you haven't had any sleep?” 

He shook his head. 

She looked searchingly at his profile as he 
pulled off his coat. ~ 

“It was a sad business, Richard.” 

“Tt’s the way I should wish to go,” he muttered. 
Then turning to her, “Don’t let us talk about it, 
little housekeeper.’ 1 believe,” he) added, “that 
I am hungry.” 

“T shall have Lena hurry the dinner.” And 
she pattered down the twisting stairs. 

' When they were at dinner Carraine went on 
with the air of having been interrupted : 
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“T can’t conceal from you, Richard, how much 
it pains me to see you beginning this sort of thing 
at your age. I have watched many a good man 
start downward in just this way.” 

“Carraine,’ said Richard, quietly, “I like to 
see you amused, but this was rather a serious 
business. You will forgive my not being chipper 
under your pleasantries.” 

« Pleasantries!” Carraine looked up from Lena’s 
broth with his most innocent gleam. <“ Pleasan- 
tries, Richard? You misjudge me. I will not 
be evaded. Of course I understand that you must 
give us something to go on. You must fill the 
hiatus decently, but —”’ 

“In fact,’ pursued Richard, “it was a death- 
bed.” 

“JT don’t deny that, Richard, and yet —”’ 

Gordon gave him a look, which the artist 
probably understood, though it did not quell his 
tongue. it 

«and yet, can I believe, Richard, that a man 
of your philosophy would be made irritable by such 
a circumstance? Is the proposition reasonable? 
Would you expect a sane jury, if there were such 
a thing, to swallow that without gagging?” 

“Jap,” interposed Agatha, “you are very impu- 
dent. I shall send you to bed.” 

« Ah, my friends!” cried Carraine, his baby 
frown reappearing, “this is how it is with the 
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world. The women are so easily fooled! What a 
blessing! A woman who will believe a man will 
believe anything. How charming a dispensation ! 
No,” he pleaded, turning to Agatha, ‘you must 
not send me to bed, because this is the night 
of the Water Colour, and I am going to take 
Richard.” 

“Not to-night,” said Richard, “I have a meet- 
ing.” 

“ Alas, Richard, more politics? Gadzooks, the 
man is lost! And yet —hold on — you shall come 
afterward. I shall pick you up—say at ten. 
Where is it ?— at the Astoria, or at the back of 
a beer hall ?” 

Gordon shook his head again. “TI shall prefer 
getting home as soon as possible, and going to 
bed] 

Carraine’s face took on an expression of deep 
concern. 

“The man has the gloomsx Whatever he has 
done, "he ts “sorry for it’ Lethittgo.at (that. = But, 
Richard, you need a glass of wine — Gretchen — 
tell Gretchen — what is that heathen’s name ? — 
to fetch some of that fine young port you got in 
last week. You need me, Richard, to remind you 
that you have insides, that you are living on the 
surface of the earth. Agatha, you must feed this 
man better. He needs solid food—and some 
good drink. If we are not careful, he will lack 
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the spirit to stand the wear and tear of his own 
transgressions.” 

“ How you chatter!” said Agatha. 

“This soup has gone to my head,’’ murmured 
Carraine, plaintively. 

Nevertheless, Richard’s brow cleared after a 
time. 

“How have they hung your ‘Sunset’?” he 
asked Carraine. 

“They haven’t hung it,” replied Carraine, with 
the effect of tears in his voice. “They have 
abolished hanging. They have garroted it in the 
darkest corner. It will make you weep, Richard, 
to see the poor thing where they have buried it! 
Oh, that is a cheerful Vigilance Committee up 
there!” 

“Tt ought to have been on the line,” declared 
Agatha. 

Carraine made a little gesture he had learned 
in Paris. ‘“That’s just what annoyed them. The 
line is not to exploit the obvious. It is to sur- 
prise you. That’s their way of imparting snap to 
the show. About the best place on the line is 
given to a thing by Dulger that was hung upside. 
down until Dulger happened to come in. Brace 
swears that Millen, who is on the committee, flatly 
‘said it never would have been accepted if they had 
looked at it right side up. You must see it. Dul- 
ger has a lot of ‘temperament.’ They say he 
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paints with brushes made from the locks of a red- 
headed girl who writes poetry for Zhe White 
FHlorse. At any rate, he got some one to say so 
in Art Gossip.” 

“ Carraine,” laughed Richard, “ you have certain 
talents that seem all but wasted in art.” 

“Right for you, Richard; I have too much 
imagination for art. I am going to study law. 
And you still think,” chirped the artist, when Gor- 
don stood at the door, bound for the meeting, 
“that you must come home to bed?” 

Gordon nodded, finished lighting his cigar, and 
went out. 

Yet for two hours after his return from the 
meeting he sat musing and reading and musing 
again in his room. 

At one o'clock in the morning he heard Car- 
raine’s step on the stair. He fancied that the step 
faltered, and he frowned as he blew out his lamp. 


Se 


V 
The Citizen and the City 


HE General was buried from the Church of 
4 the Apostles two days later. Mrs. Dar- 
wood and Julia wore black without veils, a piece of 
rebellion that exposed them to the scrutiny of eyes 
that were not all so respectful as Gordon’s. Mrs. 
Darwood, serenely white, betrayed that stoical 
repression of which Gordon had yet to learn the 
secret. Julia’s pallor had in it the shadow of a 
younger, unrestrained grief. 

Gordon saw the shadow with a thrill of sympa- 
thy that told him how far he had gone from the 
way of his earlier days. The odour of the flowers, 
the repressed rustle of the throng, the enveloping 
solemnity of the music, discovered the new passion 
of his life, a passion that still suffered the distant 
view, as in the outlook of these sombre conventions, 
but that was now grown keen and insistent beyond 
curb or measuring. 

Julia saw his sensitive face as she moved beside 
her mother, and found it before her in the journey 
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to the grave. It had not left her when she re- 
turned to the bereaved home, now in that after- 
hush which is the harshest infliction of the calamity 
called death. It was with her when she shut her- 
self in her room for the two hours preceding the 
dinner which she knew would be served with no 
variation from the tranquil regularity of her 
mother’s rule. 

Had she been of the diary habit, her confessional 
might have received some such record as this: 

“Why have I been followed by the face of 
Richard Gordon on this day, of all days? What 
was it saying to me in the church? Why may I 
not put it away? Am I not free? Shall I not 
only lose, so much against my longings, but receive 
also, without the asking, without will or wish? I 
could see only him of all who were there. He has 
a noble face — full of tenderness and resolution, 
full of strength, of /fe. Surely he is very mucha 
man —a man, loving and hating as a man, insist- 
ent, impatient, intolerant as a man, hewing to the 
heart of everything. What, then, is the meaning 
of his gentleness? It is different from the gentle- 
“ness of a woman — very different. Only resolute 
people are gentle in this way. He is candid, but 
I don’t think he is especially radical, that he is so 
radical as he thinks he is. Why am I thinking 
these things to-day ? Do these dreadful hours make 
every thought more vivid, more startling —like a 
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sound in some awful silence? Probably, then, I 
am exaggerating them. It was purely accidental 
that he was with me on the Scovelton night. 
Father naturally deduced much from his being 
there. He would not guess how accidental it was. 
No, he might think that it meant everything. He 
had been thinking about Richard Gordon. I can 
see that now. What shall I do?” 

In the evening the diminished Darwood house- 
hold witnessed a strange incident. They had sat 
together at the form of dinner, Mrs. Darwood 
defiantly cheerful, and were leaving the dining- 
room under Bunson’s furtive scrutiny, when Mrs. 
Darwood murmured to Julia: 

«Play something for me.”’ 

It would have seemed as easy at the moment to 
open a coffin as to open the piano, and Julia could 
not have explained why she made no expostulation 
to this extraordinary request. A sharp emotion 
caught her in the throat, and she stood suddenly 
blinded before the heap of music. In the enforced 
silence of this moment she melted to a dazed 
obedience. If she could not feel her mother’s 
impassive faith, she could yield to something 
commanding in its smiling austerity. 

Mechanically she touched the keys, and shrank 
at the sound. The notes were inexpressibly hu- 
man, penetrating, in a curious way intrusive and 
uncompromising, like a detached presence. 
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Mrs. Darwood listened, motionless. Then she 
said, gently, “Julie, you are playing tears.” 

The inflection forgave. Julia arose, crossed the 
room, and, falling to her knees, buried her face in 
her mother’s shoulder. 

Mrs. Cartell left them thus silently together. 

Mrs. Darwood passed her hand over her daugh- 
ter’s hair. It was not for her to know all that 
lay in the heart of the daughter. It was not for 
her to know that in this moment their paths drew 
closer than they ever had before —so close that 
her daughter might soon have ceased to be a 
mystery to her. 

For Julia the world was not shut out. She 
could not put away the dying face of her father, 
nor the living face of Richard Gordon. 


She did not see Gordon again for a month, dur- 
ing three weeks of which time he was absent in 
Washington on business for the Electric Company. 

The meeting occurred in an unexpected way. 

On the day of his return from Washington, 
Gordon felt himself roughly seized at the Savarin, 
and heard the shrill greeting of Radson of the 
Equitable demanding his attention to a matter of 
civic duty. 

“ You have never been to the Palimpsest Club. 
I want you to come and I want you to join.” 

“My dear boy,” returned Gordon, “do you 
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happen to think that there are nine nights in 
the week ?” 

“ No, I don’t,” declared Radson, “but I know 
there is one night in the month. Let me tell you: 
The Palimpsest is a club of men and women who 
are not cranks, who meet once a month at the St. 
Albert to discuss questions of the hour. Colonel 
Browne says the thing is a feint at coeducational 
politics. But he is a ruffian, as you know. It is 
the sort of club you need to know about. It is the 
sort of club that will welcome you. I will go so 
far, Gordon, as to say that it needs you. We 
have Republicans, Mugwumps, Reform Democrats, 
Reformed Republicans, and Transcendental ‘ Pops.’ 
What we need is a few straight young Democrats 
like yourself. There are people there who heard 
you speak at the Van Zuyder dinner, and I may 
say, and be done with it, that I have been asked 
to fetch you. Oh, I know what you will say — 
that in the matter of politics, the real thing keeps 
a man busy enough. We are not playing politics. 
We are interested in the city of New York.” 

“You have taken a big subject,’ observed Gor- 
don, with a smile. “This is a case where the part 
sometimes seems greater than the whole.” 

“JT agree with you,” said Radson. “And we 
have no axes to grind. We have nothing up our 
sleeves. We are not conspiring to introduce 
nickel-plated lamp-posts, nor kindergartening to 
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elect anybody mayor. You needn’t come looking 
fora nomination. That isn’t the game.” 

“TI see,” assented Gordon. “It’s just talk.” 

“Confound you, Gordon! Come and browbeat 
us if you like! It will do us good. If we are 
impractical, come and tell us how to be practical.” 

Gordon shook his head. “I’m not an old 
enough hand to do that. If I came I suppose it 
would be to pick up something.” 

“Ah, Gordon! you are a born politician! You 
have the professional attitude of mind. ‘ What is 
there in this for me?’”’ 

The two men laughed. 

“Gordon, we meet to-night. Say you will come 
over. You can escape if it’s a bore.” 

«T’]1] come,” said Gordon. 

Radson met Gordon in the hall of the St. Albert 
a few minutes before eight o’clock that night, and 
they found seats in a corner of the long drawing- 
room in which the Palimpsest held its meetings. 

Many of the men, especially those who came in 
late, wore evening clothes. 

Radson caught his visitor’s look. “Be chari- 
table, Gordon. ‘Dress suit politics,’ you say. 
Don’t be bigoted. Perhaps this means that we do | 
not separate politics from the rest of things. You 
must pardon to each class its chosen, or at least 
its habitual, raiment. Inthe case of intellectual 
slumming — ” 
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Gordon started. Julia Darwood had entered the 
meeting room with the Rev. Dr. Savintree, of the 
Apostles. She did not see Gordon, probably 
because she walked rather listlessly to the seat 
Dr. Savintree adjusted for her. 

“Do you know Miss Darwood ?” asked Radson. 

“Yes,” nodded Gordon. “Is she a member ?” 

“She joined last spring with Savintree. It’s 
plucky of her, don’t you think, to come out so 
soon after her father’s death? Of course it isn’t 
a question of one’s own feelings. It may be a sal- 
vation to her. It’s a question of how far one may 
defy prejudices. Savintree is a good fellow for 
a parson —one of the new school. We all like 
him.” | 

It turned out that Savintree was to read the 
opening paper for the night. His subject was the 
relations between citizenship and local politics, and 
Gordon found himself strongly attracted by the 
preacher’s cool earnestness, his unpulpit-like tem- 
perance of attack. The old plea for “taking 
things out of the hands of the politicians” was put 
forward with a force and an energy that were not 
trite. 

“We must,” declared Savintree, “spoil politics 
as a business. There should be no such business. 
There would be no professional politics if there 
was not a vast host of citizens who shirk. If one 
man in ten took a practical interest in politics, the 
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professional politician would find his occupation 
gone. Indifference to political duty comes close 
to being the greatest scandal of the hour. Though 
I say it, who perhaps shouldn’t, neglect of political 
obligation exceeds in extent and in danger the 
neglect of the church.” 

Gordon’s eyes, wandering from the rector to 
Miss Darwood, saw that she listened with close 
and almost eager attention, yet her face betokened 
something less than an absorbed interest in the 
theme. Whatever her usual attitude might be, it 
was true that to-night she sought a distraction 
rather than a new outlook. 

The next speaker was old Judge Withers, who 
spoke with a drawl, his hands in his pockets. The 
Judge feared that the influence of money never 
can be eliminated from politics. It has not been 
eliminated from the law, from the pulpit, from 
society. Money buys the best lawyers, the best 
preachers, the best leaders in“every field. Power 
never can be persuaded to relinquish its right to 
be strong. Personal interest keeps some men 
away from politics, and keeps other men in pol- 
itics. Success, the sentimentalists notwithstand- 
ing, must always be expressed in dollars. So long 
as people pay most for the things they want most, 
no man can escape estimating his success by the 
money he wins. 

“Human nature being as it is,” declared the 
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‘Judge, “a republic is, and must be, a stock com- 
pany capitalised to the number of its dollars, and 
every man votes on his shares. You can’t keep a 
man from voting to the number of his shares 
unless you can prevent other men from wanting 
his dollars. This being so, politics should be ap- 
proached as we approach anything else. There is 
no separate code of virtue for the politician. You 
have no right to ask him to be more than you 
would ask a lawyer, a preacher, or a business man 
to be. You don’t ask any one else to do things 
for the public good alone. It is a question of 
money, of supply and demand. Let us take up 
municipal reform on a business basis.” 

The Judge said much more in this vein, and 
brought a storm about his head, —a fine head, — 
smiling quietly at the label of “cynicism” placed 
upon his words by Mrs. Crail, of Barnard. Mrs. 
Crail insisted that the politicians did not give a 
fair return for the money they got. “We pay 
them a good price,” she said, “and we should get 
a good government.” 

Judge Withers remarked that unfortunately 
most people do not want a good government. 
Here, he declared, lies the eternal obstacle. Re- 
formers speak of good government as if this was a 
determinable thing which all the people would 
agree in defining. Actually a government always 
is as good as the people want it to be — “not as 
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they say they want it to be,” drawled the Judge, 
“but as they really want it to be. The govern- 
ment expresses the people. When the govern- 
ment is bad the people are in a bad condition.” 

There was a lively cross-fire of discussion over 
this, in the waning of which the chairman of the 
meeting, Dr. Treens of the Soczologist, said : 

«We have here to-night a gentleman who might, 
and who will, I hope, contribute something to this 
discussion. Will Mr. Richard Gordon give us his 
views ?” 

“Your work, Radson!”” growled Gordon, with a 
grimace, as he got out of the corner. 

In the confusion of his rising, Gordon was con- 
scious of but one person in the long room. He 
could see Julia Darwood turn with a flash of sur- 
prise, and her rich eyes were a definite fact to 
him during the minutes in which he spoke in his 
coolly intense way, deliberately choosing his words, 
yet bringing them warm and leaping to his use. 

Gordon lacked half an inch of standing six feet, 
but he often looked taller. This was one of the 
times when he looked taller. He was straight of 
figure without that effect of rebuking those who 
were not straight, which might have been pardoned 
in a lieutenant of the National Guard. Carraine 
had more than once insisted that’ Gordon would 
never succeed in art without a slight stoop, and 
when art lost him, Carraine wailed, “The back did 
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it!’’ With the blood out of his face, his forehead 
looked markedly broad and smooth, and his eyes 
dark to the point of intensity. 

He began by saying that the penalty of being 
called upon unexpectedly was one which his 
hearers must share with him. In politics he felt 
himself to,be a student — in the primary grade — 
a student still in the stage of awe. Yet some 
things had begun to seem very clear to him — 
clearer, perhaps, than they would seem after he 
had learned more. 

“TI quite agree with Doctor Savintree,’” pur- 
sued Gordon, “that politics should be removed 
from the hands of the. professional politicians, 
but I quite agree, too, with Judge Withers that 
we can remove politics from the politicians only 
by realising the situation as the politician meets it. 
I take it that we must remember that this is a 
representative form of government, that practically 
it is not a government of the whole by the best, 
in the sense in which we might use the word best. 
The best is necessarily a minority, and the great 
majority, while it should, never will, choose to be 
managed, if it knows it, by the minority. A 
government that displeases the majority not only 
is unstable, but probably is a poor government, an 
undemocratic government. It is contended that 
the government has but to execute the laws. But 
no government does this literally. There are 
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laws that hurt the poor, or that are thought to do 
so, and there are laws that hurt the rich, or that 
the rich do not like. Every government under- 
takes to make peace between the two, tempers the 
wind of law to the shorn lamb of circumstances. 
If every law were passed unanimously, or were 
unanimously retained ; if every law were sincerely 
expressed, even by those who passed or who asked 
for it, the situation would be different. But laws 
have the quality only of the feeling that passed or 
that retains them. The government is obliged to 
acknowledge this. The judge on the bench has 
the same obligation. So has the minister in the 
pulpit when he comes to consider the creeds of his 
own sect. It is no cynicism to say, that a vast 
number of laws are Pickwickian. Some of them 
are mere scarecrows set up with the idea, not 
of wholly excluding, but merely of diminishing the 
attendance of crows. Such laws should not be 
made, but they are made everyday. They should 
not remain, but they do remain in statutes as in 
creeds, because, perhaps, too much might be 
deduced from taking them away. 

“It seems to us a sad thing that so many 
people do not want a good government. We can- 
not mean by a good government a government 
that executes all the laws literally, for no one can 
be found who will, with knowledge, admit that all 
the laws are sincere. We must mean, then, by 
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a good government our kind of a government. 
From this we may see that in a democracy the 
government must be a reflection of the people. 
It is held to be in the interest of some of the 
vilest classes that the government should be 
approachable. But it is held, also, to be in the 
interest of some of the. so-called higher classes 
that the government should be approachable. 
The low law-breaker and the high law-breaker 
each prefer to be let alone. The fakirs and the 
market-men each want the forbidden sidewalks. 
One buys peace with an apple, the other with a 
barrel of apples. The saloon men want an easy 
reading of laws made by up-State farmers who 
never saw a big city, and know nothing of its 
problems. The millionaire wants a little brotherly 
love in the reading of tax laws. It profits a rich 
rascal to pay five thousand dollars for a twenty 
thousand dollar cut in his assessment. A daily, 
hourly pressure is brought upon every department 
of the government and upon every man in it, from 
the time of his rising in the morning until he crawls 
into his bed at night. The people who want the 
laws executed — on other people —are at the mo- 
ment invisible, inaudible. The favour done to one 
is called corruption by those who have not received 
an equivalent — even by those who do receive an 
equivalent. Fifth Avenue is sensitive about the 
glass of beer given to the policeman, but con- 
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dones the five dollar bill given to the custom-house 
inspector the day before. 

«« Now, the man who has to endure this strain in 
any office should be stronger than other men, not 
weaker, —not merely of average strength. You 
ask an archangel rectitude in office-holders, —a 
rectitude stricter, higher. in every way, than you 
ask of any other class of men. You say in Wall 
Street or Broadway, ‘business is business,’ mean- 
ing very often that you may stretch decency to 
the gates of the jail. Relationship, friendship, 
sentiment, influence favours in business, and in the 
drawing-room, but if the coroner appoints the 
friend of the man who gave him a lift, the term 
‘pull’ is used as if it were a semi-criminal label. 
We allow ‘pulls’ in the Presbytery, in the College 
of Cardinals, in society, in commerce. We admit 
the legitimate free-masonry of personal acquain- 
tance. But we are extremely sensitive about its 
appearance in politics. ~ 

“This sensitiveness is quite logical if we are 
thinking of the service of the state as calling for a 
higher code than is practical elsewhere. When 
we take politics from the professional politician, 
we must be quite sure that we hand them over to 
men who will not appoint their friends because they 
are their friends. Can we find a class of men 
who will be uninfluenced by their kind? And 
how shall we avoid the dangerous makeshift of 
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pitching men into office over the heads of the 
crowd ? 

«The one way that has been tried, and that 
seems to work, is that of graduating men in the 
school of the people. Office must in the nature 
of the case go to politicians. I don’t mean pro- 
fessional politicians. I mean men who study and 
perform political work. From the beginning of 
time this work has been regarded as sinister — by 
those who do not take part in it. This illustrates 
the frailty of human nature rather than a failure 
in the logic of politics. Some of us go so far as to 
admit that we ought to attend the primaries, and 
participate in the nominating as well as in the 
electing of men. But the primary is the end, 
not the beginning, of the work I am thinking 
of. 

“Jt is in work antecedent to the primary that 
we get to understand men. If the office should 
go to the politician it is not because he will under- 
stand the law in a narrow sense, but because he 
will better understand the people, and people are 
always more important than the laws some of 
them or all of them have made. The theorist 
doesn’t understand the people. He can read and 
fathom disquisitions on civic duty printed in art 
type with wide margins. But he misses the main 
point — why people vote the way they do. The 
way to understand people is to meet them. The 
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duty of politics is to know men. Knowing men 
zs politics.” 

Gordon paused as if he had caught himself up. 

“The reform advocated by some reformers, per- 
haps by some reformers, would produce a kind of 
anarchy, not merely because it would smash the 
machinery of selection, but because it would leave 
unsupplied certain fundamental demands of human 
nature. Without the machinery of selection, the 
natural machinery evolved by human nature, office- 
holders might represent ideas, but they would not 
represent men, and if they did not represent men 
they could not govern men.” 

“Good!” muttered Judge Withers. 

“Let us, then, take from the professional poli- 
ticlan not merely his office but his work. If you 
object to the feudal paternalism of Mr. Croker, or 
to the better-dressed paternalism of Mr. Platt, put 
a different fraternalism in the place of the thing 
you don’t like. To attempt brushing away this 
system without substituting something else de- 
manded by fundamental human instincts, is like 
pulling out foundation stones without even jacking 
up the building. We are at liberty to live in a 
house on stilts, but probably it will be a draughty 
place in winter. 

“The truth is that the average citizen in his 
present state, whether from weakness or selfish- 
ness, or both, needs and desires to be politically 
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fathered and mothered. In our clubs there are 
men who won't take office, preferring to be pam- 
pered by those whom they honour with office. 
Others are invisible members, absent from the 
councils and correspondingly critical of the club 
administration. We don’t put invisible men on 
the committees or honour with office those who 
are unfaithful in attendance. It is the same in 
a city. Most citizens are invisible. They are 
everlasting absentees.. The workers get the work 
to do. And while the club is a homogeneous 
group, the city is a vast heterogeneous group. 
The most dependent voters demand paternalism. 
They lived under it in Naples, in Moscow, in 
Berlin, and they can’t at once get along without 
it. The ‘boss’ who helps them get a bushel of 
coal or a day’s work, who comes to the christen- 
ing or buries their dead, is a man whose philos- 
ophy they can understand. When that man, con- 
stantly accessible to them, giving them his time, 
his money, asks for a vote, he asks for that which 
it must seem to them very reasonable to give. 
“We owe to this paternalism, for which the 
reformers offer no substitute but an economic 
syllogism, much of the peace we habitually enjoy 
and take for granted —a condition of which gov- 
ernment itself is merely an outward sign. M. 
Renan has shrewdly commented upon the fact 
that a vast number of ruminative folks like him- 
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self are permitted to ignore the theatre, the 
Church, the political arena, because the vast rest- 
less substratum of humanity is being amused, 
mystified, and propitiated by agencies that are 
overlooked or despised. A great many of us 
seem to be like city visitors in the country, who 
may discover how wheat grows or that milk comes 
from cows, but who have no more idea of manur- 
ing a field or of winter fodder than they have of 
the antecedents of the solar system.” 

“A job on the aqueduct is a first-rate artificial 
fertiliser,” broke in the judge, with an appreciative 
grin. 

“Yes,” nodded Gordon, “and a winter and 
spring on the political farm is an excellent means 
of discovering how, why, and where votes grow. 
We can’t all live in the country, but it would be 
a good thing for this city and for all other cities 
if those who are sensitive about our political sys- 
tem could and would get around a little before 
ballots blossom on election day. They might find 
out why some farms bear more than others, and 
not be so willing to leave the result to the poets, 
the newspapers, and a merciful God.” 

There was a murmur and a quick round of 
applause as Richard sat down. From over the 
heads of his listeners Richard saw the flicker 
of Julia’s hands. Almost at the same moment 
Savintree rose. 
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“T should like to ask Mr. Gordon,” he said 
slowly, “whether he regards our political habits 
as hopelessly fixed? Because there was paternal- 
ism under Tweed, under Kelly, and now under 
Croker — ” 

“Don’t forget Platt,” tossed Judge Withers. 

“TI willingly add the name,” said the rector. 
“Because we have had this paternalism so long 
are we to do nothing to escape from it? Did 
Cromwell concern himself with the logic of kings 
when he removed Charles the First? What, may 
I ask, is the ‘fraternalism’ Mr. Gordon would 
substitute for the present system? Are we not 
illustrating a practical form of fraternalism in this 
club in all of our efforts to stir and sustain one 
another ?” 

The eyes of the room turned to Gordon again. 

“T have no magical substitute to offer,” re- 
joined Gordon. “It is because there is no magic 
in sight that I urge, before beheading Mr. Croker 
and Mr. Platt, the advisability of looking to our- 
selves for an explanation of present evils. Crom- 
well contrived a spectacular warning to kings, but 
he did not change the humanity of the English 
people. The political leader is a product. Suppose 
you kill him and all the heirs apparent. What 
have you succeeded in doing? You will not have 
taken hunger from men’s stomachs, or jealousy 
from their hearts. You will not have made mer 
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cease to crave a leader after their kind. My own 
objection to paternalism is that it is not truly 
democratic, and when I say ‘fraternalism’ I am 
thinking of a kind of codperation with all sorts 
and conditions of men which should voluntarily 
sacrifice the opportunity to become paternal, 
which should stop short of taking all that will 
be freely given, which should impartially pay back 
to the people the dividends of power. This is 
asking a very high quality in men capable of lead- 
ing, but the quality is one which all honest men 
and women must search for, and endow with their 
recognition.” 

“But,” interposed Savintree, “how are we 
better to strike at an institution than by defeating 
its leaders?” 

“ Perhaps there is no better beginning,” Gordon 
went on. “But if the blow is to count, if it is to 
be fruitful, there is much more to be done. Kick- 
ing one another out of office is a game men always 
have enjoyed immensely. But it is the arbitra- 
ment of war. We are talking of something better, 
something that ‘stays put’ longer. Are we not 
giving too much attention to government? If 
government is merely an expression, a reflection 
of citizenship, are we not polarising our vibrations 
at the wrong point? Good government can’t 
exist with bad citizenship, and good citizenship 
can’t help producing good government. Good 
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citizenship surely does not consist in watching the 
government. The thing is a contradiction. If 
the citizen has something else to do but govern, 
he has something else to de but be governed. 
What example are we placing before those whom 
we seek to reform? I know honest, intelligent, 
God-fearing, home-loving men who don’t know the 
number of their assembly district or the name of 
their councilman. Such men are sorely in need 
~ of a political brother, if not of a political father. 
Thousands upon thousands of men in this town 
make a mighty virtue of voting once a year. But 
good housekeeping is something more than going 
promptly to your meals.” 

At this there was a crackling sound. It was 
the shirt front of Mr. Brett Fawnley, a florid, 
intensely groomed man. ‘What I should like to 
know,” he complained, “is this: how are we 
to make a movement for good government, or 
good citizenship either, without leaders ?”’ 

“Why should we have movements?” demanded 
Gordon. “It seems to me there is too much of 
movements and leaders, and not enough of the 
thing moved for. Whooping things up and elect- 
ing somebody is made a game for its own sake. 
Every man is potentially a leader. The city wants 
citizens. Let us join the rank and file. The 
leaders that do not represent the rank and file will 
rot off. Let us stop fighting from the housetops 
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with rapid-fire vocabularies. There is work to be 
done indoors.” 

«Mr. Gordon,” said Judge Withers, when the 
meeting had closed, “that was a good speech of 
yours. I don’t know that it had exactly a Tuxedo- 
coat flavour, and I don’t think that after-dinner 
propaganda enjoys the brutality of being told to 
go to work. The Weary Willies of Reform are 
very sensitive. But you tickled me to death. Of 
course,” added the Judge, with a wink, “if you 
have any political aspirations there are some of 
those things you wouldn’t say where there were 
reporters.” 

Gordon laughed. “I don’t know that I have 
what you would call ‘political aspirations,” he 
said. 

Julia Darwood was extending her hand. “ Wel- 
come to the Palimpsest! Was that democracy 
with a big ‘D,’ or republicanism with a little 
(ae ? ? Bd ~ 

“T’ll_ tell you,” broke in Radson. “It was 
hustle with a big ‘H.’” 

«And yet,” said Savintree, when Julia had in- 
troduced the two men, “Mr. Gordon has shown 
us that some things need to be sazd also.” 

Savintree and Gordon walked home with Julia. 


VI 
A Disheartened Lover 


FTER parting with Savintree at the Apos- 
A tles’ rectory, Gordon turned in at the 
Amsterdam Club. 

The Amsterdam is an amiable club, elegantly 
discreet, with old-fashioned servants, good lights, 
and a monastic smoothness. It might be cited as 
a pleasing illustration of the manner in which the 
gregarious instinct, modified by segregating culture, 
has coped with the latter-day ideas of individualism 
and the domestic unit. Doubtless at the beginning 
it was thought to have a purpose, but it has long 
outlived even “the recollection of such limitations. 
It chooses, indeed, to avoid the spiritual exalta- 
tions of a temple and the physical splendours of a 
barroom. It is sumptuously plain, dispassionately 
comfortable. Grover Cleveland is known to have 
praised its chef, and it may have been Tim Sulli- 
van who remarked that it was one of the few clubs 
in New York where you could get a decent milk 
punch at two o'clock in the morning. 
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The paradoxes of the club’s membership are 
indicated by the fact that Gordon’s first meeting 
on entering the place that night should have been 
with Major Cuyler, a director of the Metropolitan 
Traction Company ; his second with Ringle. 

Ringle stood in the door of the card-room fleck- 
ing a microscopic deposit of cigar ashes from his 
coat. 

“Would you believe it!’’ murmured that placid 
young man. “Gordon the Elusive! I thought 
the club had lost you, that everything else had 
lost you—that you had retired to your estates 
or something.” 

“ Ringle, all of us haven’t your splendid leisure.” 

« And that,” blinked Ringle, ‘is the everlasting 
wail of the indifferent. You find time for all sorts 
of debaucheries — mostly political, I believe. Law- 
yers are a bad lot —a sordid lot. I don’t know 
why I’m so civil to you. Let me see,” — Ringle 
tapped the leather cushion of the settle into which 
they had dropped — “there was something I started 
to say to you when you were in herea year ago —” 

«“ A month ago, Ringle.” 

“Maybe it was a month. But no matter; 
that’s past. No more messages from ¢hat quarter 
— it was a message. She’s through with you now, 
I fancy.” 

“You pique my curiosity,” said Gordon, beckon- 
ing to a servant for cigars. 
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“T can only say, Gordon, that when a woman 
like Mrs. Lawford is neglected long enough she 
can be depended upon to become spiteful. If you 
are left out of her next dance you will have only 
yourself to blame.” 

“T have been away.” 

“Evidently. When I started to speak to you 
a year ago, or a month ago, whichever it was, 
I had a message about something Lillian was get- 
ting up. It seems that you are a hard man to 
catch hold of by letter. Some men, I guess most 
of them, have to accept invitations because they 
don’t know how to decline and yet keep the peace. 
You know the twist. Some men don’t know when 
they are in luck.” 

“Tt seems that I am in bad luck if I have dis- 
pleased Lillian. What was she getting up?” 

«A costume bazar for the Armenians — no, I 
guess it was for the Klondike missions. Anyway, 
they pulled it off last night at Sherry’s.” 

“What was I to do?” 

“JT don’t know — get together an art committee, 
maybe, for the tableaus — you should have seen 
Hetty Preyton as Marie Antoinette, and Marcella 
Davis as Priscilla. But, as I say, that is past. I 
advise you to see Lillian and square yourself — 
if it isn’t too late.” 

“JT shall,” said Gordon. Presently he added: 
“ How’s Lawford?” 
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Ringle pushed out his feet. “Same old cad. 
I can’t bear to think of that man.” Which was, 
for Ringle, a turbulent exhibition of feeling. 

“You shouldn’t take Lawford seriously,” ad- 
vised Gordon. “Really, he’s hardly worth it.”’ 

Ringle blinked again. “I know it. He’s a 
varnished toad. Speaking of toads, what’s be- 
come of Fawnley?” 

“T saw him to-night at the Palimpsest Club.” 

“ He's a starched toad. Some one was saying 
that he seemed to be drifting toward Julia Dar- 
wood. The old fool!” 

Gordon pulled over the ash tray. 

“ Ringle, what have you been eating ?” 

«‘ My heart,’ answered Ringle. 

Gordon turned to survey his companion’s well- 
groomed face, and saw it twitch suspiciously. 

«“ How did it happen ?”’ 

Ringle stared for a moment at the picture of 
Circe on the wall opposite. ™ 

“‘T have been refused by the only girl.” 

Gordon paused sympathetically. “I’m sorry 
for that.” 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” continued Ringle. 
“This isn’t flippancy. But I made up my mind 
long ago, after serious contemplation of human 
society, that if ever I was rejected by the only 
girl, I should tell it quick before she could do it. 
I am as good as my resolution. I am telling it 
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quick. The thing happened” — Ringle pulled 
out his watch — “just ninety-one minutes ago.” 

«A man so well organised as this,” ventured 
Gordon, “will come through all right. And re- 
member her feelings. How does she know how 
long you may make her wait before you ask her 
again.” 

“You don’t know Marcella.” 

“ But I do,” protested Gordon. 

“Yes; but you don’t know how final she can 
be in a thing of this kind — at least I hope you 
don’t. No; the jig’s up. Augustus!” 

The waiter approached. 

« Bring — what will you have, Dick ? — another 
brandy and soda for me. Marcella, you under- 
stand, is no trimmer. She put her foot down — 
on my neck. And sucha pretty foot! I may as 
well tell you, Dick, that I haven’t been so com- 
pletely knocked out since the governor dragged 
me into the firm. Don’t give me any advice. I 
don’t need it. I wish I did. You have no idea 
how miserable a man feels who doesn’t need any 
advice — who hasn’t even the comfort of knowing 
that he will do some things he shouldn’t.” 

Ringle stared at Circe again. Then he said 
suddenly, with a definite loss of his placidity : 

“Dick, do you know anything about the ‘new 
thought’ ?”’ 

««Which new thought ?”’ 
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“Then you don’t know about it. It’s Christian 
Science, — there are a lot of labels — but in par- 
ticular, a new kind of Christian Science.” 

“ T didn’t know this was new.” 

«But that’s the name. And it’s new in some 
of its tricks. You don’t happen to know that 
some of the tenets — is that right ?— of the new 
thought are—so to say —unfavourable toward 


marriage?” 
“J don’t think I knew of that,” admitted Gor- 
don. ‘I understood that it was transcendental — 


somewhat disembodied.” 
“You have some things to learn, Dick. Any- 
way, this is God’s truth,—they don’t believe in 


marriage — in the real thing, you know. . . . And 
Marcella has been studying with some — ‘adept,’ 
‘eo rg 


«She didn’t say —”’ 

“Of course not. But I 2xow.” 

“Then you are all right. ‘She will get over it.” 

“JT wish I had your hopeful temperament,” 
sighed Ringle. “These people are bent on 
separating those who are married, and keeping 
separated those who aren’t married.” 

“T don’t believe it,’”’ expostulated Gordon ; “ that 
trick is several thousand years old. I shouldn’t 
worry, even if what you suspect of them is true. 
There’s a trick worth two of that.” 

“Nametit.« 
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CONCH! 

“But they talk of nothing else but love,” 
snapped Ringle. 

«IT don’t mean the shadow — the substance, the 
real thing. There are cranks under every ban- 
ner, Tony. I’ve heard good things of the ‘new 
thought.’ ” 

Ringle snickered hopelessly. ‘Think of two 
old rounders like you and me sitting here talking 
about love! Augustus !—” 

«“T must go,” said Gordon, getting up. 

“JT don’t blame you,” declared Ringle. “But 
I’ll have to be a bore for a little while.” : 

Gordon slapped the freshly bereaved lover on 
the shoulder. “My advice to you is, don’t funk 
because the defendant has asked for an adjourn- 
ment.” 

“Jt’s no adjournment, Gordon. It’s a non- 
suit.” 

«Nonsense, Ringle. Isn’t the other side to be 
allowed to look up new evidence?” 

“Tt’s the new evidence that did me, Dick,” and 
Ringle bore down upon his collar with a neatly 
razored chin. 

«Anyway, Ringle, I’m glad you don't feel 
obliged to go to the devil.” 

“Tf I do,” asserted Ringle, drawing up, “it will 
be to ask his advice. After all, Zzs advice in such 
an emergency —”’ 
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“Gordon,” called Major Cuyler, “won’t you 
join us in a game?”’ 

“Sorry, Major, I must go. I’ve stayed the 
limit. And you are very rash. I’m the worst 
player in the club. I should drive you to drink.” 

“That couldn’t happen in a safer place,” per- 
sisted Cuyler. ‘“ Take a hand.” 

“T’ve two hours’ work to do before I go to bed. 
I’m a miserable procrastinator or I shouldn’t have 
come in. Good night !”’ 

“ Not much of a mixer, is he?” asked one of 
the men at the table, when Gordon had gone. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the Major.“ Gor- 
don’s all right—-a man I like. But these new 
school youngsters live hard; they are fascinated 
by the strenuous life.” 

“And what is that?” demanded the Major’s 
neighbour, affectionately stacking the cards. 

“ The strenuous life,” responded the Major, “is 
throwing the candle into the fire.” 


VII 
The Honour of the Dead 


ULIA came forward with a cordial movement, 

her face lighted by a glow of interest that 
had the effect of having displaced another mood. 
Although it was evening, her hair might have 
seemed to be tentatively dressed in a loose, un- 
modish coil. Her flowing, pale green gown con- 
veyed something of the same note of freedom 
(both mother and daughter refused the marks of 
mourning), and she had turned back the lace- 
edged wrist folds. 

“JT heard the music,” said Richard, “and if 
it were not -like urging you to publish your 
thoughts to a listener, I should ask you to go 
on from the point where I interrupted you.” 

She smiled her appreciation. “That is very 
true, is it not? We can’t play the same thing 
in the same way to a listener. Or perhaps we 
only feel that we can’t.” 

She turned down the wrists of the dress. They 
were cut like petals or a calyx, and half hid her 


hands. 
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“Does that symbolise the change that must 
come ?’’ asked Richard, catching the involuntary 
movement. 

She looked at her hands. “Perhaps it does. I 
have a friend,” she added, with a reminiscent 
smile of the eyes, “who says she would love 
to hear Paderewski play with his coat off. I don’t 
think she has any formulated theory about it, but 
she says she is sure there must be something held 
back by the barrier of formality —that there is 
something of an intimate personal quality that we 
should get if the performer were to speak, as it 
were, offhand, unconsciously, as he probably does 
when he is alone — as the composers probably did 
when they wrote the things.” 

“And yet,” said Richard, “I have a musician 
friend who says he can’t play freely, naturally, 
until he gets into a dress suit. I suppose it is 
a question of the subjective influence of habit.” 

“T should be inclined to think,” declared Julia, 
“that your friend was a self-conscious player, who 
played with the listener in his thoughts. I don’t 
think of music that way.” 

“But that attitude must be necessary in some 
degree in any performance before listeners — 
should you not say so? Isn’t that a postulate of 
art? —the hearer? Isn’t it a postulate of con- 
duct, too ?— the spectator — other people ?” 

“TI don’t like it,” Julia affirmed, with that 
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friendly candour in which Richard had begun to 
delight. “I don’t enjoy art that appears to care 
whether the listener, the spectator, likes it or 
not.”’ 

Richard looked at her for a moment without 
speaking. 

“JT fancy,” he said, slowly, “that this is the 
trouble with art, and with conduct, too. There is 
too much thought of effect, of results. Of course, 
there must be the effect, the result —they say 
this even of our secret thoughts — but the point 
of emphasis should not be there. I wish,” he 
went on, “that you would let me hear again that 
nocturne I once heard you play. Ive forgotten 
the composer — it wasn’t Chopin.” 

«Was it the Tschaikowski? — I haven’t played 
it since. I should rather play you another noc- 
turne that has interested me.” 

She moved to the piano. 

“I couldn’t play at first—after our trouble; 
though it was against my sense of right to draw 
away — to let it make any difference. Probably I 
should have been held longer by the feeling of 
difference in everything if mother hadn’t asked 
repeatedly that I should play. I played at first to 
please her. Then I found that it helped me.” 

She looked up at him. 

“You don’t know mother’s philosophy... . 
We are very different, she and I. But I admire 
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something she has. It is very fine. Probably 
I have more of father’s temperament.” 

“I’m sure that your mother has a splendid 
courage,’ said Richard. 

«She has more than courage,” exclaimed Julia. 
«She has faith. That is a higher quality — don’t 
you think? People have made it sound senti- 
mental. But faith !— it colours, it makes every- 
thing.” 

“To me,” and Richard echoed her fervent tone, 
“faith is simply the final expression of courage. I 
like people who have faith —faith in something. 
We must differ about faiths, but I like a man 
or woman who believes in some kind of god, if it is 
only in a wooden one on the mantel. A man who 
hasn’t some sort of faith is certain to be a liar, 
that is to say, a thief.” 

Julia turned over the music. 

“Tt must make a great difference, though, what 
things we have faith in,’ she suggested. 

“Even a man who only has faith in a dollar 
makes a safer citizen than a man who has no faiths 
at all. He can be pinned to something.” 

She paused with the pages. “I liked your 
talk the other night — I said that before —”’ 

“ You may say it again,” laughed Richard. 

“it sounded as if you had faith. Though I 
believe I agreed with Doctor Savintree in thinking 
that you had more faith in the ‘political unseen’ 
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— was that his phrase? — than seems to be possi- 
ble to most of us.” 

When he was silent, she added: “You don’t 
like to talk politics, do you?” 

“T like music better.” 

She touched the keys, and he turned to an arm- 
chair at a little distance. It was a point from 
which he could see her hands and the exquisite 
turns of her profile. The globed light beyond 
rimmed her loose hair with a faint flame, gilding 
her lashes, and eliciting a sunlit-sea colour in the 
satin at her throat. He saw again the phenome- 
non of that first night in Savannah —the warm 
under-flashes in her complexion, like the fire in 
an opal. 

It was his thought as she drew the first sounds 
from the piano that it would be of no consequence 
what she played. But this was to  under- 
estimate her. She remained vividly and more 
vividly there; he saw the animate ivory of her 
hands, the spark of a ring, the fingers eclipsing 
one another in the slant of the light. But 
presently the music caught him up, something 
tenderly impetuous, and after a while something 
barbarically eloquent and sonorous began to speak 
under her touch. And when she reached the last 
movement in which there was a whimsical and yet 
profound union of spirit and sense, of gaiety and 
longing, blended by the richest ribbons of tone 
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colour in an hysterical rhythm, he found himself 
breathing shortly and grown tense in his chair. 

“TI believe,’ he said, when she had finished, 
“that you almost forgot I was here.” 

« Almost,” she laughed softly, tossing random 
notes as one might play with gathered flowers. 

“ Don’t you think,” he asked, as if this particular 
fancy had come to him, “that you might turn back 
the petals at your wrists and make believe you ave 
alone?” 

She smilingly turned back the petals, and began 
playing again —a very soft, caressing little Polish 
polonaise, with a surprising change of rhythm fol- 
lowed by a gush of emotional harmony, curiously 
woven, and laced with sustained notes. There was 
a point at which he was sure she forgot that he 
was there —at which he all but forgot that she 
was there; a point from which the music, paradox- 
ically simple in general form, cut off into mysti- 
cisms as you might drop the path in the woods, or 
dream within a dream; and then came back to 
the path again, running, breathless, sure, but ting- 
ling and exalted by the digression. ... At the 
last there was a wonderful sally of sounds, passion- 
ate, capricious, with big harmonic shouts dwind- 
ling to a whisper. 

He strode over to the piano, and with his hand 
on the still vibrating mahogany, looked at her 
searchingly. 
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“What do you ¢#znvk when you play things like 
that ?” 

She glanced up quickly, as if startled by the tone 
or the question, perhaps by both. He might have 
guessed from her look that he had surprised her in 
her thought, whatever it was. 

She was about to speak, and it is possible that 
her answer was to be a question, when a sound, 
which she alone had caught, turned her eyes to the 
drawing-room door. 

“ Mother!” 

As she arose with an astonished and solicitous 
gesture, Richard saw Mrs. Darwood standing be- 
tween the curtains, a pale smile in her face. 

“You came down alone ?” 

Julia slipped an arm about her mother’s slender 
waist, studying the brown eyes incredulously with 
her deep gray ones. 

«Why not, my dear?” replied Mrs. Darwood. 
“JT am feeling very well. I wished to see Mr. 
Gordon. Why shouldn’t I allow this idle cane 
to have a little exercise?” 

She gave Richard her hand from the chair he 
had left a moment before. As Julia placed a 
footstool she turned to Richard with a gently pro- 
testing movement of her head. ‘Mr. Gordon, 
isn’t it a pity that there should be such a thing 
as an affectionate conspiracy to manufacture 
invalids ? Do you know, there is nothing in the 
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world the matter with me. I am quite well. And 
yet —” 

She looked over at Julia. 

“And yet,” returned Julia, drawing up a low 
seat and sinking into it at her mother’s side, “we 
are given to amazement when our mother, without 
warning, begins to patter up and down stairs.” 

« And I,” said Richard, “ must call this a great 
compliment in any case.” 

“Tf it is a compliment, Mr. Gordon, it is one of 
a practical kind. I had a visit to-day from General 
Darwood’s attorney, Mr. McAndrews. He is 
feeble, — foolishly feeble for a man not yet seventy, 
—and he concludes that there are matters con- 
nected with the General’s estate and accounts 
which he himself can not follow. I believe he is 
turning over most of his own business to his 
nephew’s firm. But I should not feel comfortable 
about young Bowerly. I have asked Mr. Mc- 
Andrews to place these matters in your hands, 
should you be willing to accept them. The 
General’s brother and Major Cuyler — the other 
executors — will be quite willing.” 

“T shall feel honoured, Mrs. Darwood,” declared 
Richard, with evident gratification. 

“T believe,” pursued Mrs. Darwood, “that the 
affairs of the Realty Company bothered the 
General a good deal at the last, and Mr. McAn- 
drews seems to be worried by certain of the 
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papers. He tas mate no progress with them. 
He thinks he is getting Ad.” 


Richard nodded. He recalled McAndrews’s 
heavy stoop and tétering gait when lust he saw 
hin shoffiing to his cab. 

“The General liked you,” continued Mrs. Dar 
wood, temperzidy. “He would have quarrclied 
savagady with you in political matters, but he 
regasded you 2% ome A the promising men.” 

To this Richard answered, warmly: <1 had the 
highest 2dmisztion for the General, and nothing 
could please me more than to be interested in any 
A bis unfinished 2fizzs. 1 shall do my utmont to 
justify your own confidence, Mrs. Darwood.” 

The mother suilei graciously, «1 am assured 
of that, Mr. Gordon.” 

“Way 1 ask,” resuned Richard, « whether Mr. 
McAndrews binscif is agrecable to this disposition 
A the matter?” 

“You will find him quite agreed He spoke 
favourshly —he is mt an enthusiast m anything 
— of the standing of your frm.” 

It was thus that Richard came to take up, quite 
> reat omaha are sche onderacappi 
burdens he ever carrie 

When, respoiing promptly m person to a 
Weer ans caiecsccedieched tue the od 
lawyer, he called upon McAndrews 2t deven 
6’ dock the next morning, he found that gentleman 
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propped in his library, a reading-glass in his hand, 
a London newspaper in his lap. 

McAndrews was, indeed, close upon seventy ; 
a well-ordered man, Scotch-Irish in make (like the 
General himself); cautious in the Scottish half, 
quick to kindle in the Irish part; a man who 
always set for himself a stern view, and who con- 
trived, after all, to be no better than emotionally 
hard. 

It did not appear to Richard that he was to be 
called feeble in any sweeping sense. His eye shot 
a keen, healthy glance. Evidently he was not the 
man to commit imprudences, even to the fretting 
of his body. He had come to the time when he 
wanted to be free of other men’s affairs. 

«“ You will understand,” he said to Richard after 
their preliminary talk, “that the General was not, 
as to most matters, a bad business man. But he 
was a sentimentalist in some things. He was not 
the man to force other men to take their medi- 
cine. He was one of the youngest brigadiers of 
the war—-a mere boy. I believe it was his 
pluck that won that for him. It was never his 
discipline. He couldn’t understand that we must 
not interfere with cause and effect. We may 
make a will, but there is the will of God, too. 
Some men are born to be hung, some to be finan- 
cially damned. It isn’t wisdom to stand in the way. 
You might as well try to suspend a solar eclipse.” 
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McAndrews slapped his lean hand upon the 
newspaper. 

“ Now, the General let some one upset things 
in the Realty Company —he was treasurer of 
that scheme —and then he shielded them by a 
procedure of which I was in ignorance at the time 
of his death. I have been feeling poorly for the 
last month, and I haven’t made any progress with 
the papers which came to me with the General’s 
personal effects. Sometimes I think the thing 
may make a row yet. I haven't let Mrs. Dar- 
wood know how serious it may be. There is a 
woman living on an illusion —a wonderful woman, 
who should have died five years ago, but who 
keeps going on some new ‘science’ —God help 
us !—that is no science at all. It seems to bea 
case of living on your wits. But if she can live 
on it, we have no right to complain, I suppose. 
She has pretty much everything in trust under 
the General’s will; he made but two special 
bequests, — one to a soldiers’ home up State, and 
five thousand to his man, Royle.” 

McAndrews twisted the reading-glass. 

“T’ll turn over to you all the papers except 
those held by the secretary of the company. 
There isn’t any doubt but that whatever the Gen- 
eral did was straight as a string morally, but there 
may be a bit of legal sentimentalism that some one 
can take advantage of.” 
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“Do you know whom the General was shield- 
ing ?”’ asked Gordon. 

McAndrews frowned and shook his head. ‘I 
don’t know. You must learn that. I urged the 
General not to let those fellows use him, but he 
thought he knew better.” 

McAndrews struck the arm of the chair with 
the handle of the reading-glass. “He thought he 
knew better.” 

When Richard, the papers in his hand, stood 
at the door, McAndrews stopped him with a 
movement. 

“Mr. Gordon,” he said, in his sharp tone, “you 
are a lawyer, but lawyers make other men’s mis- 
takes with legal ornamentations. Never mix sen- 
timent and business. Business laws, like natural 
laws, are most benevolent when they are unvary- 
ing. If gravitation were to be guilty of sentiment 
what would become of us? Nature always pays 
the debt of a dollar with one hundred cents.” 

«Nature has a hard code,” commented Richard. 

“Hard?” repeated the old man, «‘oHard?<> It 
is perfect. You can’t improve on the sentiment 
of nature. The reason that sentimentality is 
delusive is that all debts have to be paid in the 
end. We incur our first debt when we are born. 
We pay it last— when we die. The debts be- 
tween must be paid by somebody — why not by 
the debtors? When a man makes a money mis- 
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take he should pay a money penalty. The books 
of cause and effect should be balanced as we go 
along.” 

“T should be inclined to think,” urged Richard, 
“that if the General tempered business justice — ” 

“God, man! Are you to defend Darwood to 
me?” McAndrews drew up in his chair. ‘“ Was 
he nothing to me? Is his name no care of mine?” 

“T had not thought to say so,” protested 
Richard. 

“Don’t mistake me,” cried McAndrews, testily. 
“T’m not accusing the General.” Nevertheless he 
went on: “I merely take occasion to point out 
that the General’s leniency, if it’s true that he 
exercised it, brought trouble where it does not 
belong, except as a natural result of his act. If 
some one stepped aside —” 

“It may have been a friend,” urged Richard. . 

«And if so? Is the friend safe now? Is the 
General’s reputation safe? Is that friend likely 
to save it? You say “business justice.’ A justice 
that places the hazard where it doesn’t belong is 
no justice at all. I’ve seen this sort of thing hap- 
pen a hundred times.” 

The reading-glass fell to the floor. McAndrews 
ignored the loss. 

“Jn the frothing scramble of a city like this — 
a city with the St. Vitus’s dance — they pull the 
skin off an honest man — squeeze the marrow out 
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of his bones. We have passed the stage where 
men are content merely to get rich. They want 
to get rich guzck. To do that somebody must 
go down. There is no more business as we once 
understood it—nothing but gambling—and a 
damnable game it is.” 

There was a last word: “ You may be certain 
the man Darwood shielded was respectable — but 
a man who never would have lifted a hand for 
him, -Be ‘sure’of that.” 

“TJ understand,” said Richard, and went away 
in a state of irritation. 

The offices of Gordon & Styles were in one of 
the iron-ribbed granite towers overlooking the 
post-office region— the last prophetic audacities 
of nineteenth century architecture. Thirty odd 
honey-combed stories hummed with nervous life. 
Half a score of iron cages raced, shuttle-like, in 
the shafts between the marbled cellars and the 
sky, weaving the fateful fabric of a business day. 
A thousand feet clattered on the tesselated floors. 
Everywhere from the street to the dome were the 
click and glitter of highly organised, quickly mov- 
ing, minute-clipping commercialism. 

From the windows of the tower one looked 
down upon St. Paul’s and the roofs of an older 
era; across to the steaming heights of other 
towers, to Liberty, the bay, the slate-green river 
that swirled under the old Brooklyn bridge, the 
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pocket of the navy yard, the black towers of the 
new bridge, to Hell Gate and the Sound; over 
the Hudson to the Palisades, over sprawling 
Brooklyn to the sea; up-townward over a dozen 
miles of streets to the open country and the ave- 
nues of the north wind. 

Gordon had succeeded to his father’s place in 
the firm. Styles, who never disparaged Gordon’s 
fewer years, embodied the philosophy of McAn- 
drews with the emotions omitted. He was as dry 
as a volume of reports, a legal machine oiled be- 
yond the possibility of heat; an amiable enough 
man, quite devoid of humour or haste, as formal as 
an abstract, as conservative as a piece of pink 
tape. 

The two partners were served by a stenographer 
named Tice, a high school lad of great expecta- 
tions. The office force included Stolley, the 
search clerk, Miss Reuther, the bookkeeper, and 
the office boy, McGuire. These occupied the 
larger office, out of which opened the two smaller 
apartments private to the firm. 

Richard placed the Darwood papers on his desk, 
sat down before them, and untied the package. 

He had scarcely done so when McGuire tapped 
on the door and came in with a scrap of paper 
bearing a name written in pencil. 

Richard read the scrawl : “ Abner Jardis.” 

Ais one recalls an odour with the vividness of the 
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original physical vibration, Richard caught from 
this name an image of a lank figure huddled in a 
chair, a yellow face half lighted, lastly a singular 
silhouette against a purple background of snow at 
night. 

Name and image incited dislike, a dislike asso- 
ciated with a distrustful curiosity. 

«Show him in,” said Richard. 


Vill 
A Game and the Players 


ARDIS greeted the young lawyer with a pro- 
fuse smile, sat down promptly, placed his hat 
under his chair, adjusted a soiled package midway 
of his knees, and bent upon Richard one of those 
ingratiating glances that challenge suspicion. 

In the full light of the window Richard saw that 
he was a man of fifty or thereabouts, with scanty 
reddish hair, moist, glittering eyes that looked 
fixedly through spectacles of unusually heavy 
frames, a short moustache and chin whisker of a 
singed colour; so irregular in form that they might 
appear to have been trimmed in the dark. Ex- 
tending from the eyebrow and across the left 
cheek was a faint white scar. 

“T have been here before,” said Jardis. 

Richard nodded. 

« You were out of town.” 

Richard nodded again. 

“You may remember seeing me at Scovelton 


on the night — ” 
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“ Yes,” said Richard. 

«There was a paper,” Jardis shifted the pack- 
age, “I wanted the General to sign. It was un- 
fortunate that the General should have died before 
doing so.”’ 

Richard waited. % 

“JT understand that you have charge of certain 
of the General’s affairs.” 

“What is the nature of your business?” de- 
manded Richard, colourlessly. 

“First,” persisted Jardis, with his steady glitter, 
“Td like to know if I am right about your having 
charge of the General’s interests in the Realty 
Company — you understand —”’ 

“JT represent the General’s estate in the matter- 
of the Realty settlements,” admitted Richard. 

“In that case,” pursued Jardis, slipping a rub- 
ber band from the package on his knees, “you 
will be interested in the matter I wish to present. 
The paper the General was to sign related to 
certain involved property. It Was a release.” 

Jardis removed a typewritten sheet from his 
package. “It is this,” he said; “with your per- 
mission [ll read it,” and he did so, dropping into 
a disagreeable metallic monotone. 

When he had finished Richard was silent for a 
moment. 

“Do you say the General promised to sign 
that?” 
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Jardis shifted his spectacles. ‘He recognised 
the necessity of signing it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ There was nothing else to do but sign it. It 
was the only way to stop the trouble.” 

“What trouble ?”’ 

Jardis leaned forward. “I guess you under- 
stand. To be plain, I was to take this release and 
let the other matter drop.” 

“What other matter?” 

There was a new glitter behind the spectacles. 
“The matter of the illegal transfer—a gross 
illegality — a scandalous one.” 

Richard gripped the arm of his chair. “Do 
you mean that the General was guilty of a fraud?” 

“T don’t say that he was guilty in his own in- 
terest,” said Jardis, “but he was guilty.” 

“Of a fraud?” 

“Of afraud.”’ 

“In whose interest do you assume that he was 
guilty ?” 

“ That’s what I don’t know. I’m not concerned 
to know. The thing happened. That’s enough.” 

«What I should like to know, Mr. Jardis,”’ said 
Richard, placing his elbow on his desk, “is this: 
Where does your interest come in?” 

Jardis’s glitter became a glare, but he spoke with 
restraint. ‘I was of service to this company, and 
to Darwood. I want to be paid.” 
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« Will you give me your view about this illegal 
transfer?” 

«“T’m not on the witness stand, Mr. Gordon. 
Please remember that.” 

« Yes,’ nodded Gordon, “and you're not in 
the prisoner’s box, either. Why don’t you speak 
out? You want to be paid because you know 
something.” 

Jardis stood up. “I advise you to remember 
that insulting me might cost the General his 
reputation.” 

«And I advise you,” retorted Richard, quietly, 
“to remember that blackmail sometimes costs 
living men more than that.” 

“Living men can defend themselves,” snapped 
Jardis, harrying his hair with a yellow claw. 

“Ts this why you have attacked a dead one?” 

“Look here!” snarled Jardis, “I didn’t come 
here to be browbeaten by a young snipe of a 
lawyer. You may think you’re damned smart. 
You will think different later on. What are you 
going to do?” 

« Well,” said Richard, “just at the moment it 
is not convenient for me to put you in the Tombs.” 
He pressed one of the pearl buttons in the oak of 
his desk. The clerk opened the door. “I’m 
simply going to bid you good morning.” 

Jardis picked up his hat, turned to the door, and 
turned back. 


’ 
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“T may not be so easy to deal with when you 
see me again.” 

“That is what you have to say?” 

“That’s what I have to say.” 

“ Before a witness?” 

Jardis shrugged his shoulders uneasily. 

“TI don’t want to see you again,” added Richard. 

“Very well,” rasped Jardis, with a black look, 
“let it be that way.” 

And he swung about, crossed the outer office, 
and disappeared. 

Richard, like many another lawyer in the same 
situation, blamed himself for the unproductiveness 
of the interview. 

At the bottom of his error was an instinctive 
dislike of the man. With his own recollection of 
that night scene, it was impossible that he should 
be wholly the lawyer in such an emergency. It 
is true that Jardis was not the person to give 
information that might profit anyone else. Yet 
diplomacy must have elicited less barren results. 
The sum of the interview was that the scoundrel 
was prepared. The threat would but make him 
cautious. 

If Jardis had come but a few days later the 
thing might have been different. Richard was 
wholly in the dark. With some equipment of facts 
he could have done better. 

A first duty was to get hold of so much of the 
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business situation as was to be learned from the 
company’s officers and the General’s papers, and 
for the rest of the week Richard put aside every- 
thing that could be put aside. Kaltenhoff, the 
president of the company, a rich figurehead, was 
in Europe. Crail, the secretary, a sharp real 
estate broker, up to his eyes in_ speculation, 
as evasive as a candidate, talked softly of iron 
facts. 

Before Richard had gone far with Crail it began 
to be plain that the secretary was not only self- 
seeking, but inimical. The General, it came out, 
had affronted him in some matter: in what, did 
not appear; but there was a sore spot. The most 
sluggish imagination must have fancied that Dar- 
wood and Crail, thrown together, would offend 
each other in the end. There could have been no 
escape. The secretary had a genius for safe ras- 
cality ; but few men, possibly, were in a position 
to more than guess his gifts. It is likely that he 
himself would have undervalued them. On a first 
meeting he gave the impression of lofty prudence. 
On a second meeting, the signs of prudence re- 
mained ; he was a “safe’’ man, as the phrase is. 
Yet no illusion of his moral decency could long 
have survived contact with his mental machinery. 
Darwood must have despised him before going a 
great distance. 

For his own purposes, whatever they were, 
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Crail pretended to speak freely of an open point 
of difference between Darwood and himself at the 
time of the General’s death. That it was not 
actually the sore point, but the point of retaliation, 
Richard never doubted for a moment. 

“ Darwood acted without me in the deal on the 
Westminster Building,’ Crail said, in his smooth 
way. “It was an unfortunate mistake. He said 
he was going to save the mechanics. He did. But 
it was rough on us—on himself. I know Kal- 
tenhoff will never stand for it.” 

“Have you met a man named Jardis?” asked 
Richard. 

“ Jardis ? Jardis ? oh, yes! I have seen him, 
it seems to me.” Crail took on his far-away look. 
“Tf I’m not mistaken, he represented some one in 
the Howiston Hotel settlement. I rather thought 
he had some dealings with the General.” 

“ With the General ?”’ 

Crail bobbed his smug face. “I believe so.” 

“Does the company owe him anything?” 

“ No — I think not.” 

“You would not recognise any claim of Jardis 
as against the company ?”’ 

eNo. 

Crail asked no questions, a fact which did not 
increase Richard’s confidence. 

“TI should rather deal with Jardis than with 
you,” thought Richard, adding aloud, “Mr. Crail, 
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when you speak of Kaltenhoft's not standing 
for the Westminster transaction, what do you 
mean?” | 

«I mean,” returned the secretary, “that Kalten- 
hoff is no man to take losses, or risks either. He 
won't think that Darwood was within his author- 
ity. He will raise the devil. He will want the 
thing squared.” 

“You don’t consider that the General was 
acting in his own interest ?” 

“Maybe not.” 

“Do you doubt that he was not ?” 

“How should I know?” was Crail’s evasion. 
“ Darwood acted without me.” 

So much for Crail at this stage. Richard got 
nothing more than a list of the men who had 
acted with and through the Company, a list 
containing a number of names quite familiar to 
him. 

Kaltenhoff would be home in a month. The 
difficulty was not likely to be cleared before then, 
if, indeed, Kaltenhoff’s coming did not complicate 
it. Meanwhile, profoundly convinced that Crail 
and Jardis had more than a slight acquaintance, 
Richard pushed forward his study of a situation in 
which his interest steadily deepened, reviewing the 
General’s accounts and correspondence, examining 
the recorded instruments bearing on the West- 
minster transaction, and establishing step by step 
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the proper order and bearing of Darwood’s busi- 
ness movements for the period of a year or more 
preceding his death. 

This work came at a time when Richard was 
deep in other affairs. The Electric Company was 
in a great flush of prosperity. The large property 
interests of the firm’s clients, the detail of which 
fell largely upon Styles, imposed heavy burdens of 
activity upon Gordon. 

When Miss Reuther, the bookkeeper, brought 
certain accounts to Richard that afternoon, he 
glanced up impatiently. 

“Must I look at these to-day ?” 

“Tl bring them in to-morrow,” said Miss 
Reuther. 

A man who had the time might have observed 
that Miss Reuther was a handsome young woman, 
with large, humourous blue eyes, fair hair, an 
exceedingly clear complexion, and the sort of 
teeth that place a premium upon amiability. She 
had a little trick of bending forward and tipping 
her head as she walked that gave an effect of 
graceful lightness to a figure that was full rather 
than slender. 

“No,” said Richard, “I’m always just as busy 
to-morrow.” 

«“ That’s true,” laughed Miss Reuther, easily. 

She had just returned for the books, over which 
Richard had glanced in some haste, when there 
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was a step in the outer office, and Carraine stood 
at the door. 

“Come in,” said Richard. 

Carraine looked after Miss Reuther. 

«What a Hebe she would make!” he muttered 
with one of his Beaux-Arts gestures. ‘ Richard, 
I am moved to honour your bookkeeper with real 
admiration.” 

“Of course that is a great comfort to me,” 
retorted Richard. 

“Oh, I have no doubt, Richard, that you are 
brute enough not to have admired her yourself, 
which must indicate one of the debasing influences 
of law.” 

Carraine finally removed his gaze from the 
northeast, in which direction Miss Reuther had 
softly vanished, her head on one side, and turned a 
look westward, upon her young employer. 

“ Richard, you work too hard.” 

“T believe you,” said Richard. 

“You work too hard and too long. It is now 
four-forty-five o’clock. If I hadn’t come in, pursu- 
ant to a benevolent instinct for which I have no 
reward but a sense of duty done, you would have 
worked until, say, five-forty-five.”’ 

Richard looked down at his papers. 

«And then you would come scrambling home 
with the factory crowd, and probably sit down to 
dinner without dressing, like a shop clerk. You 
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are a sad case, an instance of arrested develop- 
ment, lost to les elegances de la vie, shrivelled 
by business. I’m divinely appointed to save you. 
Pitch that stuff away and come home.” 

Much to Carraine’s astonishment, Richard gath- 
ered up the papers and placed them in his cabinet, 
remarking as he did so: 

“T’ve been doing too much of this.” 

Carraine chuckled. “Richard, this is sheer 
wisdom, a solid chunk of masterful sagacity.” 

“TI don’t care much what you call it, Carraine, 
but [ve been hammering away pretty hard for 
several days. I’m beginning to get ugly. It’s 
time I pulled up.” 

“You are quite right, Richard. You rejoice 
me. If I can have the training of you long 
enough you will come to be as sensible as other 
people.” 

Richard, getting into his coat, laughed apprecia- 
tively. - 

« And now,” continued Carraine, when they 
were in the iron cage and sinking through twenty 
strata to earth levels of life, “I know I have 
you and that you sha’n’t be allowed to forget 
Bitter,” 

“ Bittler ?— oh, the smoke —is this the 
night?” 

“Tt is, my friend, and no trivial excuses. Meet 
me no meetings —”’ 
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“Carraine,” declared Richard, “there shall be 
no meeting to-night — except Bittler’s. I need 
replenishing or relaxing or something.” 

“ Richard, you may yet be saved.” 


IX 
In the Studio 


< CEE 
“Vive le grand Bittler!” 


“Give that calf more —”’ 

“Where's O’Rourke ?”’ 

“Ein schnadakiipfel, Bertsch.” 

“ Look at Carraine, will you!” 

Yes, this was Bittler’s studio — poetry, music, 
chatter, clatter —and smoke; smoke until you 
couldn’t see; noise until you couldn’t hear. 

Bittler himself was nondescript, neither amateur 
nor professional as these bruited terms might go 
to name him. Rich enough to make you forget 
that he painted ; excellent enough painter to make 
you forget that he was rich; winning the line at 
the Salon, at the Royal Academy, at the American 
Society, without meriting either the worst or the 
best that is said of those in that company. Popu- 
lar without seeming to care for popularity. Adored 
by both the Paris and the Munich students for less 
of objective generosity of speech or act than came 
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from many another man who was disliked ; held by 
the Americans who had not been abroad to be one 
of the few natives not spoiled by foreign life. 

Doubtless something of fascination attached to 
a mysterious note in Bittler’s personality. He 
was understood to be a native of Tennessee, and 
to have married a Spanish woman, from whom 
he had separated in the eighties. It has been 
said more than once that the woman was a dancer, 
who afterward created a furore in New York, and 
those who held to this account found support for 
the story in the fact that Bittler was known never 
to have attended a performance where the dancer 
was to appear. 

In reminiscence, Bittler was always so com- 
pletely impersonal that no clews to his history 
were ever to be gained from his talk. When asked 
if the stripe on the back of his hand was record of a 
duel, he would look at the mark with his faint 
smile, and admit that life lays many scars upon a 
man. He was understood to have studied in 
Paris, Munich, Madrid, Rome, and Tokyo. From 
this it was deduced as quite natural that he should 
have no style. 

The same might be said of the man himself. 
He had no mannerisms, unless that word was to 
label a certain deprecating gesture of his left hand 
and a secretive grimace familiar to his familiars. 
He was short and slight in figure, square-faced, 
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with deep-set, dark blue eyes, hair to be described 
with ochre and grayed at the temples, a straight, 
high nose, a beard, lighter than his hair, trimmed 
close, and white at the point. Outside the studio 
his dress was invariably formal. Within his sac- 
risty he wore an odd negligée, sometimes Parisian, 
sometimes Oriental; and those who had seen him 
in Turkish garb were in the habit of remarking 
upon something long to be remembered in the 
look the garb gave him. 

To-night, seen through the smoke, Bittler was 
to be discovered in a costume such as the imagina- 
tion is in the habit of reserving for an Italian 
bandit. Associated with his always astonishing 
quiet, the flaring outfit had a droll as well as a 
somewhat impressive effect. Another grotesque 
stroke appeared in the dress of the five negroes 
(headed by Bittler’s man) who served the supper. 
These moved in Algerian robes, worn (save in the 
dignified instance of Bittler’s man) with an enter- 
taining ineptness. 

The studio, like Bittler, had many reservations, 
A catalogue of its contents might have seemed to 
contradict its appearance of not being crowded. 
It asserted no theory of accumulation, for every- 
thing was not rare, nor was everything clamor- 
ously decorative. 

The anteroom was Japanese. Characteristic- 
ally, Bittler had found a Japanese carpenter, who 
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had produced some curiously intricate effects with 
bamboo. There was a frieze of cross-section wood, 
with the worm-eaten tracery so oddly and effect- 
ively used in Japan. On one wall hung a number 
of original drawings, chiefly flower studies, with 
the ever conspicuous lotus. On the other hung a 
tatami, decorated in the middle by a many-stringed 
koto, with a samiesen and a biwa on either side, 
and an archaic bill of fare painted on a lacquered 
board underneath. A bronze Buddha sat in the 
corner, guarding a decanter of cognac and a tray 
of glasses. 

One end of the studio proper was fitted up with 
a broad shadowed divan, sombrely Turkish in 
style, if nameless in respect of its decorative 
elements. A great black bell hung over the en- 
trance to a dimly-lighted room beyond. The other 
end of the studio was littered with dull tapestries, 
armour, weapons, and curios not commonly found 
in the commercial antiquaries’ plunder. It was 
known far from Fourth Avenue, and in many 
cities remote from New York, that Bittler was 
hard to fool. When some irreverent visitor said, 
“ Bittler, what lie goes with this?” the artist 
would answer, slowly, “That belonged to Czesar 
Borgia,” and would fetch from one of his chests 
some yellow record against which only profane 
ignorance could make appeal. 

The paintings were of perennial interest to 
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Bittler’s guests. There were studies given to 
Bittler by Paul Baudry, Van Marcke, Kaulbach, 
and Vicat Cole; a soldier figure by, Horace Ver- 
net; morsels by Rousseau, Diaz, Poussin, and the 
younger Teniers; a copy from that interesting 
king and painter, René of Anjou. With these 
a scattering of American and English pieces, by 
Burne-Jones, Inness, Sully, George Fuller, Vedder, 
Whistler, Homer, LaFarge. It was likely to hap- 
pen that one who saw any of these things should 
exclaim, “The devil! I never knew he could 
paint this way!” It amused Bittler to find odd 
phases of a painter’s genius. 

The same trait of selection appeared in the 
other litter of the place. If you saw a celadon 
beaker, a Capo di Monti tankard, an old Venetian 
candlestick, a saki kettle, a Mexican dagger, a 
figurine, or example of French faience, the piece 
certainly would be found to express some variation 
on the accepted form. 

Perhaps it might be said that Bittler indulged 
this whimsicality in gathering men. Surely he 
had brought together a queer group on this night, 
a group not greatly unlike those he had gathered 
once a year or oftener for over a decade — resem- 
bling its predecessors in this, that there was some 
one there you could not have expected to see. 
In brief, the group might have been said to be 
Munich and Paris expressed in New York. 
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Only the spectacle of fifty men in conventional 
dress — Bittler would have no beasts at his board 
—may convince us of the fact that clothes cannot 
obliterate the eternal contrasts in the human type. 
It is true that but one man in all the fifty wore 
his hair a la Albrecht Diirer. This was Nor- 
field, who, oddly (Bittler would have hugged the 
joke), could actually paint, and for this was almost 
forgiven a device now sacred to music teachers 
and Bowery museum cowboys. 

Nevertheless, there were highly individualistic 
effects of hair, and even of dress. De Salis, for 
example, indulged an emphatic “ bang,’ William 
Winter style, and Grotemann wore a green tie. 
Such withdrawals added their quota to the pic- 
turesque. 

Richard Gordon, a cigar between his lips, his 
chair tilted against the wall under a dark Madonna, 
peered through the smoke at the kaleidoscope 
of faces, faces expressing ~in composite that 
tense, tingling low-fever called art; that pas- 
sionate egoism, that mastering desire of beauty, 
that restless pain of expression, marking the 
human mask with eager, sensitive, eloquent lines. 
There were faces hot with the free fire of an 
emotional life; others cooled by reflective power 
or established triumph —faces of men in the 
first of the fight, faces of men who had won the 
battle. 
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It was like Bittler that there should rise in the 
middle of the most conspicuous table a polished 
human skull crowned by an ironical wreath. 

The venerable Yates, who used to say that 
people sat up nights trying to forget old artists, 
stared at the skull, though he spoke to his neigh- 
bour, when he remarked between pulls at a Long 
Tom: 

«This is the way of the world, Greeny — in 
youth we talk art, in middle age business, in old 
age scandal.” 

On the other side of Yates was Cammerford of 
the cherub features and the white hair. No one 
remembered when Cammerford did not have white 
hair. It was suspected that he had been born 
with it, like Leo Tsai. Certainly he had been 
born wicked.  Preyl, the sculptor, had a face 
like Hoffman’s Christ, and a smile that might 
have melted bronze. Hagenbeck, draining his 
glass, recalled General Sheridan, and Wentley, 
glowering amiably, was a cross between Ambas- 
sador Choate and Coquelin /7/s. 

There was a sprightly little Japanese painter, 
owning, or at least wearing, the illustrious name 
of Yoshimasa, who had been asked by his neigh- 
bour to sing, and who had begun, in a thin voice, 
with — 

‘¢ Haori kakush ’te 
Sadé hiki-tomiete,” 
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when Bertsch, the big German, drowned him 
with — 
“© Wer hat dich du schéner Wald 
Aufgebaut so hoch dort droben.” 


This, despite the fact that the Hungarian musi- 
cians (dressed to the part by Bittler’s orders) were 
sending forth sighing and shivering notes from 
their appointed corner. 

It was a fine hubbub. 

The men had begun to shift from one table to 
another. Only the coffee remained to complete 
a repast in which Bittler, knowing his men, had 
produced a potpourri that defied criticism, perhaps 
even analysis. Hagenbeck found a Mexican dish 
that looked like haggis and smelled like hides, which 
he would have sworn no man could look upon this 
side of Klosky’s in Mobile, Alabama. Even 
Bertsch remarked that it was_a great comfort to 
sit down to a supper that included something to 
eat. He might have added, something to drink. 
Of drink there was a plenty, some of it singular 
as to label, and puzzling as to flavour. The chianti 
made Preyl think of Rome, and Cammerford had 
tasted this very beer in the red cave of the Café 
du Neant on Montmartre. Which is to say that 
Bittler contrived to please a motley company. 

Over in the middle of things Richard, in whom 
the occasion stirred conflicting emotions, saw 
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Carraine being presented to Norfield as the Duc 
de Beaudarville. 

“ Delighted !”’ drawled Norfield, with a straight 
face. “Are you a Bourbon?” 

“‘No— Rye,” answered Carraine, with equal 

solemnity. 
“Do you know,” De Salis was murmuring to 
Grotemann, “Jules Breton says that Hamon’s 
drunkenness had an ‘attic decency.’ How neat! 
Just my view of it, a man of taste never could 
be vulgarly inebriated.” 

«Speaking of Breton,’ returned Grotemann, 
who could debate at a funeral, “he thinks that 
Ruysdaels and Hobbemas were the real fathers of 
modern landscape painting. Now I —” 

“Gentlemen!” bawled Bertsch, to the table 
beyond. 

“Oh, say, Bertsch, you’re not at the Café de la 
Terrasse.”’ 

“No!” thundered Bertsch, “they did not inter- 
rupt me there!” 

Despite all obstacles, Bertsch was soon on his 
heavy feet again, singing with a profound quiver : 
“‘ Verlassen, verlassen, verlassen bin ich!” 

“Never!” cried Carraine. ‘We'll never for- 
sake you if you'll only shut up for six minutes.” 


“‘T can’t hear myself think,” complained Nor- 
field. 
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«‘My friend,” observed Bertsch to Norfield, “it 
is just as well—you will miss nothing of im- 
portance.” 

“How Munich does brutalise a man!” wailed 
Norfield. 

Beyond Goodlow of the League, who was always 
a tremendous funnel of smoke, crouched John 
Eadwyn, the novelist, in communion with the 
cartoonist Binderwell, each with an empty glass 
that served to decorate the frequent gestures. 
Binderwell was saying something about Voltaire 
and the Café Procope, and Cammerford was 
breaking in: 

“What do you know about the Café Procope ? 
It was closed a year before you toddled into 
Paris.” 

Then in a few minutes it seemed likely that the 
illustrious Yoshimasa was to get a little further 
with his chansonette; the dusky servitors came in 
with the coffee, the Hungarians had hit upon 
rag-time; to make listening to anything a little 
more difficult O’Rourke was sampling the big 
bell, and tumbling from his chair in the attempt, 
—a mishap which drew a roaring couplet from 
Bertsch : 


« Warscht net aufi g’schtign 
Warscht net obi g’fall’n.” 


“Man,” said a voice at Richard’s ear, “is a 
strange beast.” 
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Richard turned, with some astonishment, to find 
that the platitude came from Wilton Lawford. 
Catching the look, Lawford added : 

- “ T- just. came in.” 

«That explains,” returned Richard. “I won- 
dered that I could have missed seeing you.” 

When Ringle called Lawford a varnished toad, 
he used an image not difficult to fathom. The 
thin, hard, anzemic face, the whole immaculate shell 
of the creature, could not fail to disturb a man 
with blood in him. He was a cheap animal. 
Something dwindled and twisted looked out of 
his pale, nervous eyes. 

“I suppose I’m a sort of outsider,” remarked 
Lawford. “ But Bittler likes to be inconsistent.” 

“Tm afraid I’m much of an outsider myself,” 
said Richard, — “a deserter.” 

“ You're better off,” declared Lawford, witha 
cynical glance at the crowd. 

«Oh, I don’t know,” returned Richard, a re- 
sentful quiet in his tone. “Life has very sweet 
moments for an artist. They are acting like a lot 
of kids to-night. It doesn’t take much to make an 
artist happy. That is one of the ways in which he 
is superior to other men.” 

Lawford lifted his brows. “And yet I think 
Bittler’s got the best of it. He finds art some- 
thing to play with. I don’t see how these fellows 
make a living. They think everything good comes 
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from abroad, and they can’t blame the buyers for 
thinking the same way. Nobody buys an Ameri- 
can picture.” 

eT hoat scale t?* 

The thick voice was from poor Hawton, a Rhode 
Island lad, much indebted to Bittler, who had 
chanced to overhear Lawford’s fling. 

Richard caught him by the arm. 

“ Hawton, this was a private conversation, and 
the gentleman is Bittler’s guest. Keep your 
head.” 

«“What’s the row ?”” demanded Grotemann from 
the other side of the table. 

“No row,” blurted Hawton. “Only an Ameri- 
can artist resenting the insult of a damned 
interloper.”’ 

Lawford half arose, then sat down again, a shade 
whiter than usual. 

« You're drunk,” he said, quietly. 

Hawton sprang up, and Richard faced him. 

“If you want to disprove that, Hawton, you 
will —” 

At this moment every light in the place went out. 

There were howls of merriment and surprise, 
above which could be heard the voice of Carraine 
singing serenely in his sensuous French: 


“ On attend chez le notaire 
Le joli celibataire.” 
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Then screened lights at one end of the place 
blazed up, and in an embrasure which had _ been 
hidden by Turkish draperies appeared the figure 
of an old man with a flowing white beard, dressed 
as a Tyrolean minstrel, who held an immense bass 
viol, the bow suspended. A _ strong side-light 
played upon the white hair and glittered in the 
curves of the viol. 

“ Bittler!”’ cried twenty voices. 

It was Bittler, well disguised, but not hidden 
beyond detection, as the shouts proved. 

The figure was quite motionless for several 
seconds, during which concealed strings, some- 
where to the right or left of the embrasure, sent 
out an opening phrase. At this the minstrel, ac- 
companied by the concealed musicians, began to 
play, and a singularly plaintive note, of indescrib- 
able quality, — much as if the strings were muted, 
— came from under the bow. 

The listeners looked at one another quite in 
silence, and stared again at the minstrel. 

A murmur ran through the place. 

«“ The wizard!” muttered De Salis. 

Some one at the back knocked over a glass. 

The minstrel paused, but the strange sweet note 
did not cease, though it still came from the viol. 

In another moment the minstrel had lifted away 
the entire front of the instrument, and crouched 
within, against a lining of dark plush, appeared a 
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slender, fair-skinned girl, her yellow hair falling 
over a Greek tunic, who broke off her singing with 
a laugh, and clambered out amid a roar of applause. 

For another moment there was total darkness, 
loudly reviled. When the side-lights came up 
again, the girl stood shining alone, a modified 
blonde bacchante, against the crimson background, 
kissing her hands this way and that. 

INOSALIC 12) 

A score of voices shouted the little model’s 
name. 

Cammerford projected the nearest flowers, the ’ 
illustrious Yoshimasa, standing upon a chair, 
clapped his hands, and Carraine began something 
about 

«La belle modelle —” 


“ You will catch cold, Rosalie !’’ cried O’ Rourke, 
and tossed over his dinner coat, which Rosalie put 
on over the tunic amid increased applause, and 
stood there showing her teeth, and apparently 
debating between several outstretched hands. 

«Zu weit gegangen!”’ growled Bertsch. 

Another flash of darkness and Rosalie had gone ; 
also the embrasure. 

Encore!” 

“ Bravo !”’ 

etsithatcall 2"? 

*¢ Speech |! ” 
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“ More amusement for the Paris students!” 
called a sarcastic Munich man. 

“Oh, you fellows were holy saints at Munich, 
weren’t you?” retorted O’ Rourke. 

Some one, probably Carraine, started /e monome, 
and presently the whole company was in line, each 
man with hands on the shoulders of the man in 
front, and moving to an imperfectly concerted 
version of “Annie Laurie.” 

It was then that Richard noted, gratefully, the 
disappearance of Lawford. 

Grotemann found Bittler, still with the beard, and 
put him at the head of the line, which twisted, 
snakelike, through the available floor space, until 
O’Rourke declared that what every man needed for 
‘the good of his soul was a jig, and a jig he gave 
them, throwing aside his waistcoat in the crisis of 
his fervour. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that Richard, re- 
peatedly importuned, should enter upon his cele- 
brated Comanche war-dance, and Grotemann, 
wonderful in an orange satin robe, give a cake- 
walk with Oriental variations. 

O’Rourke afterward made a sensation, and 
probably gave mortal offence to Bittler, by bring- 
ing up a Madison Avenue policeman, who exhibited 
great presence of mind in the midst of dazzling 
invitations to drink. 

Bertsch repeatedly attempted a speech to his 
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great and good friend, Bittler, swinging a mighty 
arm and some fine words. The interruptions were 
in the spirit of Bittler’s rules, which forbade ora- 
tory. There was a compromise in favour of “ He’s 
a jolly good fellow,” after which Bertsch insisted 
upon linking arms and drinking “ bruderschaft ” 
with Richard. 

“Remember,” laughed Carraine, “that you 
must say, ‘ Wie gehts Dir,’ to-morrow !” 

At a quarter after one in the morning, Richard 
and Carraine, descending the stairs, found Grote- 
mann and Bertsch seated upon the bottom step, 
their arms around each other’s neck. 

“ My friend,” Bertsch was saying with tender 
solemnity, “you must not think that because these 
Paris products cannot paint, they are not good 
fellows.” 


4 
Mrs. Lawford 


HEN Li Hung Chang, in his artless 

Chinese way, asked Lillian Lawford how 
old she was, that lady promptly answered “ twenty,” 
a statement which was quite well understood to 
represent a delicate abbreviation of the fact. The 
truth is that Mrs. Lawford reached the moderate, 
though seriously greater age of thirty, on the fol- 
lowing day. 

When the earl added, “ How many children 
have you?” Mrs. Lawford replied, with somewhat 
less composure, though with greater truth, that 
Heaven had not blessed her with children. 

Privileged impudence might have gone further. 
For example, it might have asked, “ Why did you 
marry Lawford?” 

While no man, not even a Chinaman, may ask 
a woman so absurd a question, a truthful answer 
would have been a fine windfall to psychology. 

Mrs. Lawford had been a belle by inheritance, 
for her mother transmitted to her not merely a 
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tradition of social success, but a face and figure 
that prophesied the pleasures of society. Until 
she met Lawford she had been notoriously in- 
definite in accepting the attentions of men. Her 
mother was credited with “ not interfering,” though 
she rather openly manceuvred in the interest of 
some of her own preferences. ’ She had favoured 
the third son of Lord Kile, a strapping, good- 
natured fellow, a shade too fond of racing, and 
addicted at one time to the Casino, but on the 
whole not grossly imprudent nor without pros- 
pects. She had been shamelessly provocative to 
young Grash, of Chicago, who was sure of a million 
unless he had another row with his father. Peo- 
ple used to say that Mrs. Farris would capture 
Grash if she had to marry him herself. Lillian 
ignored her mother’s aspirations. She was as 
inscrutable to her mother as to the world without. 
Her typical cynicism was grafted upon a roman- 
tic temperament. The result*of such a union is 
always confusing. Apparently, she took no femi- 
nine joy in slaughter. When her affairs developed 
a proposal, she was, if not profoundly regretful, at 
least genuinely unexpectant. She confessed a 
deep pity for the invariable seriousness of the 
wrong man. 

Undoubtedly Lawford was one of those Men of 
the Moment, who win because they haven’t the 
‘ sensibility that leads better men to blunder. He 
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had eyes as cold as a reflection in ice, but a jest of 
nature had given him a velvet voice pleasing to 
women, if irritating to men. That something 
more than velvet-voiced riches had caught Lillian, 
no one doubted for a moment. What this was, 
never appeared. But possibly it is true that if all 
marriages were explicable, there must in time 
come to be fewer of them, for woman would have 
lost the charm of her mystery, and man one of the 
incitements of doubt. 

When Lillian married Lawford he was supposed 
to be hopelessly rich. There had been consider- 
able money in the family. It came for the most 
part through his mother. When his father died 
the estate was found to be much smaller than 
most people, young Lawford among them, had ex- 
pected. Old Lawford was not a financial genius, 
not the sort of man who should have gone near 
Wall Street. The young man’s management of 
what remained was variously judged by people 
who were in a position to watch him. When they 
said that le was his mother’s son, they did not in- 
tend to be flattering. Mrs. Lawford, the dowager, 
was not liked. She was one of the Westchester 
Jennerbys, —to use the harsh phrase of Major 
Cuyler, “a petted and despised crew of white- 
livered cads.” 

It was after, rather than before, her marriage 
that Lillian was accused of being sentimental. As 
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between her cynicism and her sentiment, the 
cynicism was too conventional to excite remark. 
It was quite in the mode. Her sentiment was 
more her own, and, as so often happens with 
women who begin life artificially, it increased 
rather than diminished as she grew older. It was 
this quality that made it particularly difficult to 
understand why she had married Lawford. 

Her treatment of Lawford had the outward 
grace of all that she did. Lawford’s treatment of 
her was marked by that precise deference that 
excites suspicion. They were not, indeed, of 
those married people that make their associates 
regret to meet them when they are together. And 
Lawford was never intrusive. Lillian continued 
to have as much of her own way as in the earlier 
eras. It would have taken a fertile fancy to 
picture Lillian denied. The girls at Smith used 
to say that one forgot to be nettled with Lillian 
until long after she had done as she pleased, which 
is to say, perhaps, that she generally pleased as 
she did. 

It was at Smith that Lillian first met Julia Dar- 
wood. Julia was then nearing her eighteenth 
birthday. Lillian was five years older. From the 
altitude of a senior Lillian caught the advent of 
the newcomer with a flash of fascinated curiosity. 
Julia’s face stood out from this heterogeneous 
feminine group with an unassertive yet singular 
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beauty. Even at eighteen her eyes had a mature 
eloquence, and the cast of her face possessed that 
something which is more than repose and less than 
melancholy, in which the observer’s imagination is 
hopelessly piqued. An open look and an easy 
manner seemed to rebuke a suspicion of reticence, 
yet her effect of distinction included a quality that 
would inevitably give pause to those who looked 
for barriers. 

One October morning Lillian stood in Julia’s 
path as she came from the college chapel. 

“JT don’t seem to know any one who knows 
you,” said Lillian, “but I want to know you 
myself.” 

Julia laughed with a freedom that was deliciously 
surprising, and that quite established Lillian’s 
senior composure. 

Presently, when they had introduced themselves, 
Lillian, with her direct glance, said: 

«“ As I looked at you across chapel this morning, 
I thought you should have been either a nun or a 
Juliette.” 

“T think I was to have been a Juliette, but they 
christened me ‘Julia,’ after all.” 

“The idea!” Lillian laughed. “Of course I 
wasn’t thinking of the name, either. I thought 
you ought to be the heroine of something.” 

A faint shadow came into the younger girl’s face. 
Perhaps Lillian did not see it. “Some people,” 
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continued Lillian, “look that way to me. And I 
never look that way to myself. I never could be 
the heroine of anything — not even of a realistic 
novel. I have often wished I could be a nun — 
for a little while, you know.” 

Julia’s face lightened again. “I noticed you 
the first morning I came to chapel.” 

“Really!” cried Lillian. ‘And what did you 
think ?”’ 

Julia paused in recollection, then said, quite 
frankly, “I think I guessed that you were a petted 
darling.” 

“The idea!” Lillian laughed again without re- 
sentment. ‘How absurdly sagacious you are! I 
am a petted darling. Now, [Im sure I never 
should be able to guess you. Do you know,” she 
added, “I believe I spoke to you because you were 
the only one of the despised ‘freshies’ I couldn’t 
help watching. I think I was a little afraid of 
you.” ; 

“ Afraid?” Julia looked her puzzlement. 

“You know what I mean —I was afraid you 
wouldn't let me know you, and then I couldn't 
wait.” 

« Why —” began Julia. 

“Oh, I can’t explain. It wasn’t exactly that 
you looked like one of those superior people who 
hold you off so. And you haven’t any superior 
airs —” 
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*«Thanks!” murmured Julia, her eyes smiling. 
There was something infantile about this senior’s 
cordiality that was hard to adjust. 

« But — well, you know, I’m more afraid of 
new women than men are — especially the newer 
new ones.” 

“T’m not at all new,” declared Julia. 

This was the beginning of the friendship be- 
tween them, —if the intermittent intimacy is to 
have that name. 

During the first of her first year Julia lived 
somewhat aloof; but as the season waned, when 
Lillian was meeting, very serenely and light-heart- 
edly, the final problems of her senior year, the 
freshman plainly gained in ways of social freedom, 

Once — only once — Lillian tried having her 
own way at the wrong time. The little quarrel 
was memorable to both. Julia caught Lillian’s 
arm with a grip like a man’s, and used hot words, 
with a face so distorted by passion that the imperi- 
ous Lillian promptly fell in a heap, weeping her 
awe and remorse. 

Probably this solitary quarrel could have ended 
in no better way, for if the aggression was Lillian’s, 
the sin of the storm belonged to Julia, about 
whom it echoed for a long time, and who made no 
proud choice of words in confessing her fault. 

They saw very little of each other in the three 
years’ interval between the days of their gradua- 
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tion, and up to the time of Lillian’s marriage that 
lady had assumed rather than acted an intimacy. 
When, a twelvemonth or so after her wedding, 
Mrs. Lawford began casting about for post-nuptial 
distractions, always with her serene assurance of 
success, Julia was bidden to various social cau- 
cuses, and received at irregular intervals effusive 
and entertaining visits. 

If Lillian always had her cynical scorn of the 
current fad after it had become a fad, she never- 
theless sipped with qualified gusto at any newly 
discovered spring of sensation until the stream had 
become polluted by popularity. The circle in which 
she moved had that sophistical greed for virginity 
in the sources of its emotions which has, indeed, 
marked the senile phases of society from the 
beginning, but which at this period of New York’s 
evolution had seemed to become freshly eager and 
exacting. 

The need to find a new dish or a new religion 
every dozen days continued to set a hard pace for 
the strenuously idle. If a fresh foreign singer must 
be snatched from the gangplank of an ocean liner 
in order that the pollen of his newness might be 
indubitably unbruised, the thing must be done 
and was done. If it was necessary to hire a 
plain-clothes detective to gain first access to a 
slum café that had never been written up in the 
papers, that must be done also. The foreign 
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singer had been warned, and named a stiff fee. 
The slums had long since stopped staring or 
swearing at a line of hansom cabs. 

At the period to be considered by the present 
narrative, Mrs. Lawford was becoming so tired of 
bridge whist that it was safe to say that this phase 
of gaming would soon be fashionable, and she was 
turning with some interest to the bronze Swami 
who was preaching a new and serene theosophy at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoons. 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Lawford to Julia on 
the January day in which she had started to goto a 
Chinese wedding and changed her plans, “it is a 
pity the men who are possible can’t steal the 
sweet trick of this Indian preacher. Have you 
heard him ?”’ 

“Yes,” nodded Julia. 

“Isn't he adorable? He’s so different. No- 
body has repose any more. People who pretend 
to be bored with the rush are the most feverish 
of all. The mental scientists with their pose of a 
higher vibration are at a frightful tension inside. 
They will all burn out the fuse. Oh, I forgot, 
Julie, that your mother —”’ 

Julia made a deprecating gesture. “ Mother’s 
religion is not a fashionable sort.” 

“T believe you,” hastened Lillian. “There are 
so many kinds. Have you taken it up?— of 
course not! Doctor Savintree —” 
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« Lillian, do you know anything about it ?” 

« About the ‘Sciences?’ Bless you, child! — 
everything! I’m not a bit bigoted, you know. I 
often try them when I have a headache. I’m 
sure the Swami never has a headache. But then 
they live so placidly. They never take a cent of 
money.” 

Julia laughed. This was all very much like 
Lillian. 

«Now, what did that mean?” demanded Lillian. 
«Sometimes I think, Julia, that you’re a worse 
cynic than I am.” 

«“ Because I can laugh?” 

“Oh, you give other signs.” 

They were seated in Julia’s room, whose win- 
dows overlooked the bit of lawn adjoining the 
Church of the Apostles. The Darwood house, 
built on the English plan with a second floor 
drawing-room, once had been the rectory. A 
thick mesh of vines covered ‘the side that faced 
the lawn. 

Lillian arose and looked through the window 
toward Fifth Avenue, from which came a softened 
driveway clatter. 

“For instance,” she pursued, her eyes still 
mirroring the panorama, ‘you have never married.” 

Julia contrived to laugh again. ‘Never mar- 
ried! Isn’t that the phrase we reserve for a later 
retrospect ? One would think I was sixty.” 
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“ How old are you?” and Lillian turned with a 
sumptuous rustle. 


” 


“Twenty-five,” replied Julia, glancing interrog- 
atively into the other’s face. 

“Of course,” assented Lillian. “I am getting 
old. And yet,” she added after an enigmatic 
silence, “I don’t envy you, Julie, for you still have 
the unsettled question. It is a great comfort, after 
all, to have marriage off your mind. I hate to 
decide anything. If I had left it too long I should 
never have been able to decide. We get so crit- 
ical as we grow older. It’s dreadful. Have you 
ever been in an opium joint ?” 

“No,” returned Julia, promptly, with a look 
that queried the relevancy of the question. 

“T made Tony Ringle take me. It was very 
funny. I bought a pipe — filled.” Lillian half 
closed her wide eyes, smiled, then frowned a little. 
«“ There wasn’t much in it —in the pipe, I mean.” 

« And you smoked it?” 

“Not there, of course. I suppose every one 
is disappointed in a case like that. It was very 
wild and wonderful, but not quite what I expected. 
And I was horribly sick after it. Yes, undoubt- 
edly I deserved that. I could have had more fun 
for less of penalty. Wilton once got me to take 
three glasses of absinthe and anisette. In five 
minutes I was hearing Liszt’s second rhapsody 
and Wagner’s fire music going at the same time; 
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I saw Pike’s Peak panoramas, comets, eclipses, 
sea storms, gorgeous old cataclysms with red light, 
all beautifully progressive, with Nirvichara first 
and Nirvana afterward.” 

“T am waiting,” said Julia. 

“For what?” 

‘The moral” 

Lillian yielded a pink porcelain smile. “It . 
might be this: that if one is cursed with great 
wisdom, like you and me, Julie dear, one can do 
some things but once. However, this does not 
happen to be exactly the moral. I started to 
say that it’s a pity we can’t get hold of some re- 
ligion or other that will make everything seem as 
smooth and attractive as the opium or the anisette 
makes them seem.” 

« Without the headache ?” 

«“ Yes, without the headache.” 

“You have always asked a great deal, Lil- 
lian.” 7 

“T ask everything,” said Lillian, with a mellow 
chuckle. ‘Why ask any less? You can’t say, 
Julie, that I don’t appreciate what I do get. Mar- 
riage is the only self-denial that I believe in. Isn’t 
that good of me?” 

Julia gazed silently at this Dresden china 
woman ; at her fair soft face; at her faultlessly 
dainty raiment. She was good to look upon. 
She had lifted the live coals of sensation with the 
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silver tongs of high-priced privilege and bore no 
outward blemish. 

*“T know what you are thinking,” declared 
Lillian. 

“T wish you would tell me,” returned Julia. 
“IT was wondering what I did think of you.” 

«“ You were thinking that I am a degenerate.” 

Julia shook her head. 

“No,” she affirmed, quietly, her eyes lifting to 
Lillian’s face. “I was not thinking that you are 
a degenerate. I don’t know that I have ever 
made up my mind as to what a degenerate is. I 
should rather say that you were simply a trifler, 
that you were always playing with toys; that you 
belong to that ancient order of fire-worshippers 
whose devotees amuse themselves with flames — 
not to the order of those who ever give themselves 
to be burned.” 

“Tt’s very good of you, Julie, to let me off so 
easily. I was afraid you might think worse of 
mer 

“T shouldn’t wish to think worse of you.” 

«Then are toys so very wicked?” Lillian 
seated herself again near the window and nestled 
her white chin in the palm of her glove. “Toys! 
How dreadful! I don’t feel. so immoral, you 
know.” 

“That would be a new sensation,” suggested 
Julia, with a shade of impatience. 
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Lillian fixed a steady look upon the younger 
woman. 

“You know, Julie, that some day I am going 
to fathom you. It’s humiliating to think that I 
haven’t done so before now. But I shall do it. 
You make no professions, so that one hasn’t even 
the clue of contraries to work with. You seem 
to live a cool life, but no one who has ever seen 
you tearing through the park on that crazy white 
mare could make the blunder of thinking that you 
had iced blood. Sometimes I believe you are as 
much of a radical as I am. If you don’t break 
away as irreverently as I do, you actually conform 
just as little, maybe even less. Oh, I recognise 
some of your traits, Julie! Your composure 
doesn’t mislead me.” 

A faint flicker of heat came into Lillian’s voice. 

“T can see signs even in deep water. I sha’n’t 
quote any of the mean things that have been said 
of quiet women. Besides, you're not precisely a 
quiet woman. I used to think your playing had 
some of the living devil in it. Really, you are an 
interesting study.” 

Julia dropped back in her Morris chair and 
tapped the rug with her slipper. 

“You might take me up after you tire of the 
Swami.” 

“T think,” Lillian went on, “that I am a little 
better at fathoming men than women, though some 
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men are a distressing puzzle. Did I ever tell you 
about Richard Gordon?” 

“J think not,” replied Julia. 

Lillian’s placid eyes were keen. “Do you know 
him ?” 

“He has taken charge of some of father’s 
affairs.” 

MNO es Richard. \is ‘very ‘clever.’ Then 
after a pause, “Why don’t you ask me what I 
was going to tell you? I believe you were going 
to let me speak without telling me that you knew 
him.” 

“T couldn’t know what you were going to tell 
me. Was it something you shouldn’t have said 
if I knew him?” 

Lillian stared again over toward Fifth Avenue. 

“No... . I was only going to say that he is 
the sort of man whom a woman might find it hard 
to fathom. He is so indifferent to begin with — 
and so inflexible to go on with. Do you like 
him ?” 

“Ves, I like him.” 

At this they both laughed, each in her own 
way. 

“JT should enjoy,” said Lillian to Fifth Avenue, 
“seeing some woman treat him roughly. Nothing 
short of brutality has any effect upon these indif- 
ferent men.” 

«“ Are you angry with him?” 
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“ Not in the least.” 

“By which I am to understand that he has 
offended you?” 

“Listen.” Mrs. Lawford readjusted herself. 
«“ One afternoon I had a priest, a rabbi, and a Con- 
gregational parson at a card-party of twenty or 
so. A little pleasantry of that sort isn’t devised 
so easily, you understand. New York is becom- 
ing more cautious and secretive every year. Well, 
I had contrived —and ¢hat wasn’t so easy to man- 
age, either —to get Richard Gordon to drop in. 
‘Isn’t this delicious?’ I asked Richard. ‘One of 
the best side-shows you ever opened,’ he answered 
in his pleasant knock-down way. ‘Is your game 
for points or plunder?’ ‘Plunder, if I can do it,’ 
I said. He didn’t even frown — nota sign. Now, 
I had a really clever plan for drawing money into 
the game. It would have been such a rich nov- 
elty, —to see Jerusalem, St. Peter’s and the Back 
Bay cheerfully robbing one another. I was sure 
that it had never been done in precisely this way. 
Well, Mrs. Preyton, under instruction, had just 
made a first feint with a little silver at my table 
when Richard spoke up, loudly enough for every 
one to hear, ‘Oh, let us have some real gambling 
— it’s quite in good form again.’ I could have 
murdered him. Both the rabbi and the parson 
squirmed. Only the priest seemed to keep his 
nerve. Of course we had to make a joke of the 
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silver and let it end that way. Everybody, ex- 
cepting maybe the parson, knew what Richard 
meant. And then to irritate me still further, 
Richard never looked handsomer or deported him- 
self more entertainingly than he did that after- 
noon. ‘Mrs. Lawford,’ he said, when he was going 
away, ‘you know I shouldn’t like robbing the 
cloth.’ The truth is, though I didn’t know it then, 
that he never plays for money. It’s one of his 
odious reservations. You can’t have the satisfac- 
tion even of calling it cowardice, for he seems 
to care absolutely nothing for what people will 
say.” 

Julia scrutinised Mrs. Lawford’s profile in the 
light of the window. It had acquired a deeper 
shade of colour. 

“TI think he should have warned you,” said 
Julia, but with no conviction in her look. 

“Oh, he wanted to punish me! It was just 
like him.” 

Then Julia saw a change flash into the face at 
the window. 

“The idea!” cried Lillian. “How droll! 
There’s Richard now! I wonder if he’s coming 
here.” 

Julia drew up in her chair, and Mrs. Lawford 
turned in time to see the movement. 

«“ Js he coming here?” 

«“T don’t know. . . . I hadn’t expected him.” 
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At the sound of the bell and Bunson’s sleek 
shuffle, Lillian crossed the room with something 
less than absolute serenity in her tread. 

«TI don’t know whether I want to see him... 
unless it is to abuse him.” 

Richard stood in the landing alcove, looking up 
at a long, grim portrait of Sir James Parmelyn, 
General Darwood’s maternal uncle, as the two 
young women came down the turn in the stair. 

«You see,” said Lillian, “1 had no chance of 
avoiding you.” 

“It is very awkward,” returned Richard as he 
took her hand. 

“Tf I had only known,” offered Julia, with a 
qualified enjoyment of these ironies, “I might 
have invented some means of saving you both 
this —” 

“Oh, I don’t regret it—on second thought,” 
pursued Lillian, subduing a button in her glove. 
“ You see we should be certain-to meet somewhere, 
Richard, even if you continued in your distaste for 
visits at my house. New York is such a box of a 
place —” 

“ Are you really scolding me?” asked Richard. 

“That’s the worst of it. You aggravate your 
crimes by refusing to feel your punishments,” 

“Feel them, Mrs. Lawford!’’ Richard made 
an abject gesture. “You know how I dread —” 

“Rot! They say you are dabbling in politics. 
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Take my advice, Mr. Richard Gordon, and culti- 
vate some of the political graces.” 

« But you are not yet a voter.” 

“You might pretend that I am an influence.” 

«Yes, yes,” exclaimed Richard, with a look of 
irritating innocence, “I have heard —”’ 

« And I have half a mind zo¢ to ask you to my 
musicale — for your brutality ; and Julie, here, for 
thinking me wicked.” 

“ Does she think you wicked?” inquired Rich- 
ard solicitously, with a glance of ambiguous in- 
quiry at Julia. “I could undeceive her. You 
couldn’t be altogether wicked.” 

« Why ?” demanded Lillian, at the door. 

«Oh, don’t be offended! I don’t mean because 
you are too good.” 

“1 knew it!’ exclaimed Lillian, with a reminis- 
cent look toward Julia, and a hardening curve in 
her lips. She added a single word : 

Toys!” 

As Richard assisted her into her dainty single 
horse victoria, she murmured without looking at 


him: 
“J didn’t know.” 


XI 
Old Letters 


ICHARD’S call, it appeared, was one of in- 
R quiry as to the General’s letters, an inquiry 
already entered by McAndrews in the expecta- 
tion that some remaining private correspondence 
might throw a chance light on vexed problems of 
the Realty’s settlements. 

“ There is only one place I haven’t ransacked,” 
Julia said to Richard. “ That is father’s old cabi- 
net. He didn’t seem to use it much during the 
last few years of his life — after he had the folding 
desk. But there may be something —”’ 

Richard usually made short roads. 

«Suppose you look through it now,” he sug- 
gested. ‘And perhaps I might help you.” 

The General’s room remained much as it had 
been in the time of his occupancy. Even the 
large insurance calendar, with his heavy black 
crosses over the vanished days, hung from its ap- 
pointed nail. Above the desk in the corner were 
photographs of Grant and Robert E. Lee — “sol- 
diers and gentlemen,” Darwood had said of them. 
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There were other photographs and engravings on 
the walls —of Cromwell, Washington, Hamilton, 
Darwin, Beecher. 

The cabinet was filled chiefly with bound munic- 
ipal records, war reports and pamphlets. A box 
of mineral specimens occupied a lower section, 
and a cherry-wood box contained the model of a 
motor in which the General had been interested 
at one time. 

“‘T hardly think we shall find any letters,” said 
Julia. 

Almost at the same moment she drew a packet | 
from one of the shallow drawers at the bottom of 
the case. 

«Oh, here are some!” 

She had been kneeling on the floor in front of 
the cabinet, and with the packet in her hands she 
sank down where she was, spreading the contents 
of the packet in her lap, and peering at one scrap 
of paper after another with affectionate curiosity. 

Richard, replacing a heap of printed litter in an 
upper section, paused to scan the graceful, uncon- 
scious figure before him. 

He was not versed in women. Without self- 
consciousness, he was always a gainer by so much 
of naturalness as this freedom gave to him. But 
he had almost no empirical knowledge of the sex. 
No habit of observation or analysis, so far as 
women were concerned, helped him very far in 
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an effort to understand why, for example, Julia 
always seemed to be without that panoply of pre- 
tence which he had vaguely associated with social 
exigency. At the moment he translated grate- 
fully her easy demeanour. Yet this demeanour 
at times inevitably gave him a check. The very 
absence of the defensive signs often had the effect 
of holding him aloof. 

Julia looked up, her hands among the papers. 

“Father had such curious, impulsive notions of 
order. ‘If I wasn’t so infernally orderly,’ he used 
to say, ‘I might be able to find something when 
I wanted it.’ He more than once told me about 
a man he knew, I believe he was an editor, who 
kept everything heaped, apparently haphazard, on 
a single table, and who, when he wanted anything, 
could put his hand into the mess, and, like some 
wizard, pull out the thing he needed. This man, 
he told me, was the only man he ever knew who 
could always find whatever he wanted when he 
wanted it. That table was the ‘place for every- 
thing,’ which made it practically possible to have 
‘everything in its place.’ He used to speak of 
this when he was searching, or when we were 
searching together, for something that had hidden 
itself. 

“Then, when he found it, there was something 
comic in his remorse. ‘There!’ he would de- 
claim, ‘what a poor old idiot I am! It is just 
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where I put it, just where it ought to be! — in its 
place — but I couldn’t remember the place!’”’ 

Richard knelt down to pick up some of the 
papers. 

“My father,” he laughed, “had a hopelessly 
perfect system, as became a lawyer, but he fre- 
quently confessed that it went wrong. He had a 
habit of slipping things into his pockets, and it was 
only by something just short of violence that these 
things could be got out of his pockets. He had 
to be held up, footpad style, and rifled of them. 
Styles, his partner— my partner now—had a 
formula when anything was missing. ‘Judge,’ 
he would say in his solemn way, ‘is this the same 
coat?’ Then the murder was out.” 

They both were silent for a time. 

“Father never treated me likea girl,” said Julia, 
in a voice having the tone of audible thought, 
“except in those little unconscious chivalries that 
were so natural with him in the presence of 
women. He never made me feel that I was less 
than a man, or even different, in relation to the 
whole of life. He sometimes called me ‘Bub,’ 
and when he was playful, ‘ Pard.’ I think I loved 
him best when he had this tender roughness of 
tone as if I were a brother spirit — another chap 
who belonged very close to him.” 

Richard, seated now on the floor, his back 
against the cabinet, listened, exquisitely conscious 
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of her nearness, realising the delicately perfect 
outline of her bowed head, though his eyes fell 
absently on the opposite window about which 
hung the fringe of the wintered vines. 

When he spoke, it was with something of confi- 
dential gravity that he could not have kept out of 
the words. 

« At one time I felt almost estranged from my 
father.”’ 

She made an almost imperceptible movement, 
as of stirred recollection, which he remarked with- 
out guessing its significance. 

“It was when I had decided to go abroad to 
study art. He sent me without reproach and 
without stint in the funds, though it was a keen 
disappointment to him. Actually, he was greatly 
cut up by the thing. It was the old story. Art 
was a weak staff and all that. There were too 
many artists. Iretorted that there were too many 
lawyers. ‘Not too many good lawyers,’ he said. 
‘Nor too many good artists,’ I clapped over this. 
It wasn’t a quarrel. He talked to me as to a man 
with a man’s choice. He let me make that choice. 
And you should have seen his face when I came 
back! I hadn’t said I was coming. ‘I love it, 
father,’ I began, ‘but,’ — ‘Don’t say a word, old 
man!’ and he grabbed me.” 

“Tt didn’t mean that you gave up any of your 
ideals?” 


ope ES, SAID JULIA, ‘SOME THINGS 
HAVE TO BE PUT AWAY” 
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This was half an inquiry and half a declaration. 

“No,” assented Richard. “I didn’t think then, 
and I don’t think now, that it meant giving up 

-anything that belongs to the highest personal 

issues. It was putting away a great pleasure, or 
it seemed so then. Some things have to be put 
away.” 

“Yes,” said Julia, still with her head lowered, 
“some things have to be put away.” 

He turned to look at her. “And yet,” he went 
on, “I don’t believe in some sacrifices that are 
called heroic. I believe they are selfish at the 
root. I believe in the virtue of the big impulses. 
Though I don’t always live up to them, I believe 
in the impulses that defy the appearance. As you 
implied the other night, people think too much of 
the effect rather than of the integrity of the mo- 
tives — and maybe they look too much for their 
own motives.” 

“Each of us has himself to live with,” came 
very quietly, almost in a whisper from Julia, and 
Richard found something in the truism to seize 
and to stir him. 

«That is profoundly true,” he said. “Some of 
us are very hard with ourselves. My mother used 
to say, ‘Richard, you will develop late.’ I haven’t 
yet decided precisely what she meant. I know 
she thought I had an obstinate conscience, and I 
have never admired that kind of thing. I only 
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know that very often it would be easier to live 
with some one else —any one else — than with 
ourselves. We become simply intolerable com- 
pany. But there is no escape. The partnership 
with ourselves is one that we can’t get away from.” 

Still scrutinising her face, he continued, with- 
out a sense,of his gravity or of the fact that he 
was saying some of these things for the first time: 

“There must be something wrong about this 
habit, too. Certainly people die of it — even 
when they don’t kill themselves at a stroke. No 
man is tired of life until he is tired of himself. 
The natural healthy thing probably would be for 
us to think well of ourselves.” 

She turned her face to him. At a later time 
—long afterward —he remembered that it was 
very pale. 

“You are aman,” she said, and paused. “I 
have often wondered if there isn’t a sex in con- 
science. You may think it edd, coming from a 
woman, but I feel that men have the more con- 
science, women the more prudence.” 

Richard made a gesture of dissent. “I should 
call that unfair to women, unless you rate prudence 
as the better quality. I suspect that conscience is 
merely the machinery of prudence, though this has 
the sound of a paradox. I have a friend, a pro- 
fessor at Columbia, —a mystigogue I call him, — 
who sees sex in everything, and who says that 
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there is really but an indefinite likeness between 
the traits in the two sexes that bear the same 
label. If this is true, your conscience and mine 
are working differently —not merely with a per- 
sonal difference, but with a sex difference. Yet 
I doubt the theory.” 

cF believe ut,” 

He saw the colour come into her face as she sup- 
plemented this impetuously uttered opinion. “I 
believe there is a sharp division in the sex con- 

~science, just as there is a sharp division in the 
world’s judgments of sex.” 

«There should be no such division,” Richard de- 
clared, warmly, — “I mean in the judgments of 
sex. If there is such a habit it is mediaeval — it 
is barbaric. Before God the sexes are one.” 

“Nevertheless,” persisted Julia, “though your 
good-will would push it aside, the world goes on 
making the division. It is in the blood.” 

“Tt will be eradicated as the world gets more 
sense.” 

She shook her head, he saw the intent look re- 
cede from her eyes, and she turned her face from 
him. 

“JT wonder,” he found himself thinking, very 
much in a man’s way, “whether this is the effect 
of some new creed?” Then he heard her saying : 
«How solemnly we have been talking!” and she 
was gathering the letters, rising as she did so. 
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When he stood up, a little chilled by the sudden 
emergence from the glow of their talk, she held 
out the letters. “ Perhaps you had better take 
them all.” 

“T shall run over them to-morrow, and return 
them with all the correspondence I have that does 
not bear on the General’s business affairs.” 

As he spoke, his glance fell on the uppermost 
letter in the heap that came to him. Across the 
corner, in the General’s bold hand, was written, 
“ Lawford’s deal.” 

Richard opened the folded sheet, seizing its con- 
tents quickly. 

“Have you found something?” she asked, 
absently, as if still in the echo of their discus- 
sion. 

“Yes.” Then, after a moment's hesitation : 
“This really belongs with the General’s business 
correspondence. It may have a bearing.” 

It was his thought that no ‘business, even such 
important business, should come into their talk 
just then, and he could have wished to say more 
to her. Her face lightened. He saw the prophecy 
of a new mood, and was about to speak, when the 
staccato of horses’ hoofs turned Julia’s eyes to 
the window. 

“Mother has been out for a drive.” 

Richard dispossessed Bunson, and gave Mrs. 
Darwood his arm to the door. Mrs. Cartell, who 
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had been the other occupant of the carriage, fol- 
lowed them in. 

“Did you bring me any news?” asked Mrs. 
Darwood. 

“No news but that of a fair progress, Mrs. 
Darwood.” 

« Progress is always good news,’ 
fully. 

“T am taking away a package of letters we have 
just found in the General’s cabinet.” 

“The cabinet? Oh, yes! I had not thought 
there would be anything there. The General, 
poor fellow, was always making trouble for him- 
self by finding new places —or very old places — 
in which to put things.” 

On the street again, striding briskly homeward, 
Richard found before his eyes the words of the 
General’s inscription : 

“ Lawford’s deal.” 

Was it, then, Lawford? Was this sinister per- 
sonality the missing element in the problem he 
had been labouring to solve? Was it old Law- 
ford’s son whom Darwood had been shielding? 

Blurring, and finally obliterating for the time 
all thought of Lawford, came the image of Julia, 
and with it a rich, lifting tide of new emotions. 

Through the obscuring barriers in their discus- 
sion he began, by some light transmitted, perhaps, 
in the memory of her face, to catch the glow of 


’ 


she said, cheer- 
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an intensely individual soul; to marvel that the 
momentum of this should grow in him; to delight 
in the potency of the new perception; to draw 
aside awed, mystified, by something eloquent in 
her that was.not voiced, that was even accentuated 
by the absence of a spoken sign. 

He fell to reviewing his memories of her, to 
corroborating his convictions by pictures of the 
De Soto night, the night of his first visit at the 
house, the night of the journey to Scovelton, 
the night of the music. In all of this gallery of 
recollections, he found an unbroken melody of 
thought-colours, blending in a deep, strong, mas- 
tering harmony. 

«Some day,’ he thought, “I shall make her 
speak.” 

Speak! Were words the only speech? Had 
there been a moment when he was with her in 
which he had felt an unfilled pause? Could the 
wonder of his gay outlook shave been evoked 
except by a nature dowered with opulent life? 

The question of her reserve, of the withheld 
element, curiously contradicted as it was by her 
frankness, scarcely cooled his elation. She was 
not the sort of woman who chirps her emotions. 
This was called a time of acute intellectual specu- 
lation. The satirists accused women of diving 
deep in new mind movements. Schoolgirls were 
glib in psychology. Yet humanity ran its way 
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just the same. If men remained essentially un- 
changed, it was not likely that women were to 
be transformed by the chance fillip of any new 
philosophy. 

The light logic of this reassured him. He was 
in the mood to be easily pleased. 

Carraine remarked that night upon his anima- 
tion. 

“ Richard, my son, something has put you in a 
good humour. It may have been a large retainer, 
a fresh conviction of virtue, or a timely drink. I 
don’t care which. The effect is becoming.” 

Carraine was with them at dinner. At the out-— 
set, Richard had urged that the artist dine with 
them every Sunday. Without agreement it came 
to be a practice for him to be at the board on Sat- 
urday evenings also, and his irregular entrance 
upon their dinner-hour at various times in the 
week befell as a natural result of their sponta- 
neous familiarity and his uncertain income. 

At one time he had a well-paid place on one of 
the daily papers, and he gave hilarious descrip- 
tions of his success in drawing an authentic por- 
trait of a duchess from a cabled adjective. But 
the hours irked him and the art manager turned 
him loose at the end of a fortnight. 

For several months he assisted a prosperous 
scene painter, who caught eagerly at his great 
cleverness. He took this work as a joke, left a 
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“hurry job” to go to a boat-race, met the next 
day’s remonstrance with his accustomed impu- 
dence, and entered upon another period of idleness. 

One day he exhibited to Richard an experiment 
in imitating old masters. There was a trick with 
coach varnish, a yellowing process in the sun, and 
some judicious cracking. 

«As easy as lying!” he declared, enthusiastic- 
ally. 

“It zs lying,” said Richard, who was not, how- 
ever, suspicious of Carraine’s commercial inten- 
tions at the time. When he found the work in 
progress again, and famous names going to the 
canvas, there came the first semblance of a quar- 
rel since Carraine’s lodgment at the house. 

Looking down at the artist and his forgeries, 
Richard remarked, very quietly, “It’s a nasty busi- 
ness, isn’t it?” 

“Great God, Richard! What has come over 
you? This is your damned. conscience again. 
How are you to be harmed? What are these 
dead men to you?” 

“Nothing,” returned Richard. “Only this 
seemed a pity. There are so many decent ways 
of making a living.” 

“Qh, very well, Richard, very well!” Carraine 
cut a murderous gash in one of the canvases. 
“Your sensibilities shall not be abrased. I 
wouldn’t hurt your tender soul for the price of 
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a real Rubens.” And he cast the slaughtered 
picture into the corner. 

During the following week he came and went 
from his quarters without sign, and did not appear 
at the table. When he finally resumed his Sunday 
evening place, it was without allusion or mark of 
resentment. 

His present comment upon Richard’s good hu- 
mour was made from his seat at the piano, where 
he had been loosing his own gaiety upon a popu- 
lar song. ; 

«Come, Richard, ‘Loch Lomond.’”’ 

And Richard sang in his vibrant baritone to 
Carraine’s ardent and ornate accompaniment, fol- 
lowing the ballad with a favourite bit of “Caval- 
leria,” and a passage from “ Aida.” 

Agatha joined them in a trio, of which Car- 
raine’s part was a hummed tenor, and which that 
performer finished with a fantastic grand opera 
flourish that made them all laugh. 

Richard returning to his pipe, a big Swiss affair 
of disreputable hue, reserved for choice moments, 
eyed the exuberant Carraine as he broke into a 
rollicking cockney song to which the singer gave 
an intensely comic twist at the end of each stanza, 
reciting certain spoken lines as to an invisible 
audience behind the piano. 

«What a pity Eugene Tripper isn’t here!” 
sighed Carraine with a languorous glance at 
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Agatha. “Think of Eugene’s lovely tones in a 
quartet !” 

Eugene Tripper had met Agatha in a dancing 
class when the Gordons first came to Waverly 
Places He lived in: Bank “Street at the «time. 
Singe then the death of Eugene’s grandfather had 
translated him to the Tripper mansion in Gra- 
mercy Park. Yet Eugene remained faithful to the 
extent of an occasional call, which, with him, was 
always an intensely formal function. The family 
physician had ordered him home from Yale, his 
bealth being regarded as precarious. No signs of 
approaching dissolution were observable in his 
round unemotional face, but his legs were to be 
suspected of fragility. He was the sort of young 
man who should have had a lisp, in place of which 
nature had given him an absurd bass voice and the 
enunciation of a new butler. 

“The thing I like about Tripper,” said Carraine, 
seriously, “aside from the fact that he never trips, 
is his dulcet modesty. If I had a voice like his 
there would be no living with me.” 

“You mustn't make fun of Eugene,” protested 
Agatha. “He is very good.” 

“Good! It isn’t the word. He’s seraphic. 
Just fancy a freshly made angel in a Tux coat, and 
you have Eugene. You remember the night I 
slapped him on the back? You know how it hurt 
him — I forgot the folded wings.” 
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In the absence of Eugene, Agatha and Carraine 
sang together in a French song, which the artist 
had taught her, and which she gave very aptly 
without understanding half of the words. 

Richard for the first time listened closely to the 
lines, and, catching their real drift, sent an almost 
startled look toward Agatha, who, with her ripe 
colour and young laughing eyes, was singing in 
high enjoyment. Lowering his pipe, he opened 
his lips to speak, then paused. 

At the end of a stanza he said, quite casually, 
eeme ine Sally.» “Ilike it. better.’ 

Carraine at once struck into “Sally,” and they 
gave this with not less of spirit, until there was a 
ring at the bell and big Bertsch came in with an 
appropriately large gust of winter air. 

“Wie gehts Dir?” he roared to Richard, and 
bowed very deeply to Agatha. 

“Ah! Bertsch, you dear old ruffian!” cried 
Carraine. ‘Where the deuce have you been all 
these centuries?” 

« Young man, you saw me at Bittler’s —at least 
I was sober enough to see you there.” 

“Yes, yes! But that doesn’t count, dearie. 
Couldn’t get at you there. You were warbling 
or making speeches the whole time. Ah, Bertsch! 
You have lots of temperament, you have!” 

«And you are the same old twittering cock 
sparrow.” This with an awful blow on the back 
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that drove the breath out of Carraine. “And 
what were we doing?” added the stalwart painter, 
pulling open his fur coat. “We were singing, 
not? It is no grossartiage herrenkneipe, for there 
is a charming young lady present.” 

« Bertsch,” said Richard, “we are making merry 
with music, and you are to know that we are a 
talented company —all stars; Fraulein Gordon, 
operatic soprano ; Herr Carraine, buffo tenor, and 
myself —”’ * 

« Baritone excentrique,” put in Carraine, 

«Ach Gott! you need a basso! Hit the piano, 
Carraine, and we shall bring the police into. this 
infernally lonesome street where no man should 
live?” 

“Let me take your coat ?”” demanded Richard. 

«“ No — well, yes, I am to make a capture, but 
the music first. It will be very appropriate — 
-you'll see when I tell you.” 

«What is this number to be?” asked Carraine, 
at the piano. 

« Something we all know,” suggested Richard. 

“Oh, Mr. Bertsch,” importuned Agatha, “ won’t 
you sing that funny German song about — what 
was it about ?— and we'll join in the chorus.” 

« With that description,” laughed Richard, “ you 
have a wide field, Bertsch.” 

“Here’s your chance, Bertschy,’ piped Car- 
raine, over his shoulder, “to finish one of 
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those things you began at the smoke the other 
night.” 

“DP,” ordered Bertsch, shaking Carraine until 
his teeth rattled. 

After the German song they made various at- 
tempts at a quartet, and the failures were a great 
success. Richard had a lusty laugh, and Bertsch, 
mightily restraining the impulse to swear at Car- 
raine’s accompaniments, raised shouts that jarred 
the house. 


XII 
The Garden Ball 


au ND now,” said Bertsch, ‘to the business.” 

A But first he selected the largest chair 
in the room. 

««T see that I may smoke,” he observed, with a look 
at Richard’s pipe; and he lighted a big, very black 
cigar, and pushed out his feet. “ Don’t run away,” 
he called to Agatha. “You shall know where 
they are going. They might tell you something 
else 


”? 


“You're insolently mysterious,’ declared Car- 
raine. < 

“ Out with it!” was Richard’s challenge. 

“ Probably,’ pursued Bertsch, ignoring these 
remarks, “you don’t know that while we are 
here making our little music, the greatest sing- 
ing society in the world is getting ready a splen- 
did carnival.” 

« By Jupiter!” exclaimed Carraine, slapping his 
knee ; “the Arion ball! I forgot about it!” 


« Now it so happens that some friends of mine, 
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who intended to go, are not going, and their 
tickets — ” 

“We'll go!” Carraine announced. 

“You haven’t been asked yet, my friend,” 
grunted Bertsch. 

“Of course, I’d rather go to a French ball,” 
remarked Carraine, with dry impertinence. 

“Oh, would you?” Bertsch glared at the sparrow 
as a hawk might. “Then we shall leave you at 
home.” 

“Unless,” Carraine added, “I could go to a 
German ball with Bertschy.” 

“TI was going to say about the tickets,” con- 
tinued Bertsch, “that the courtesy of two friends 
gives me an opportunity which the limitations of 
an artistic career might have withheld —the op- 
portunity to ask two other friends, who choose 
to live in a hole in the ground, to accompany 
me to a ball.” 

“T assure you,” burst out Carraine, “that we 
have no regimental drills, political meetings, or 
law business for this evening, and that we shall 
be delighted — ” 

Richard’s heavy grip closed on Carraine’s collar 
at this point, and the speech ended with a gasp 
and a gesture. 

gSorber iy ssaids Bertsch; decisively. “And 
now let me tell you that I have two cowls — the 
‘real thing. I bought them of an abbot in Bavaria. 
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I want one of them myself. Will one of you 
wear the other?” 

“ Oh, Richard,” cried Agatha, “ you will make a 
beautiful monk!” 

“ This is all very well,’ expostulated Carraine. 
«Two excellent monks. But what shall I be?” 

Bertsch grinned. ‘The monkey!” 

While their laughter sounded, Carraine dis- 
appeared, and in an incredibly short time came 
down-stairs, robed in a ghostly gown with a hood 
and flowing sleeves, once worn by a model he had 
used in illustrating a medizeval romance, and mut- 
tering melodramatically : 


“Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.” 


“ You look quite the size of a man under that,” 
was Bertsch’s comment. q 

“ But to avoid public disaster,’ said Richard, 
“T would suggest another reef at the waist.” 

When Gordon and Carraine, in a hansom, 
picked up Bertsch with the bundle at his lodgings 
near Tompkins Square, and the trio — Carraine 
squeezed in the middle — started for the Madison 
Square Garden, it was close upon eleven o’clock. 

This history is concerned in the Arion ball of 
that night by various persons and issues, as will 
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appear. It happened rather oddly that this car- 
nival at the Garden, one of the most spectacular 
in the history of the city, should follow by the 
nearness of two nights the Bradley-Martin ball at 
the Waldorf, the most strenuously sumptuous fes- 
tival Manhattan society was able to remember. Al- 
though the topic is provocative, and although more 
than one name might justify the indulgence, it is 
no part of the present historian’s duty, as he sees 
it, to contrast these two curious phenomena, the 
one unique, the other recurrent. 

There were, indeed, many in the boxes at the 
Garden who had moved in the earlier and less 
promiscuous gathering, and who yielded their 
presence in the spirit of those who should say 
that the occasion was bourgeois but gorgeous. A 
box at the Garden commits no one. The arena is 
a kind of zoo in which biology unfolds its moving 
wonders, and the spectator, aloof and secure, hears 
the yelp of the dog show pet, or the roar of the 
political lion, watches the sophisticated horse or 
the naif prize-fighter with some resulting confusion 
as to where, properly, the lesser primates end, and 
man begins. The saving assumption by which the 
boxes do not, in a strict sense, participate, is contrib- 
utory to the fact that they often constitute the 
most entertaining element of the show. 

The present ball, grotesquely heterogeneous as 
to the active mass, drew to the boxes a swarm 
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that sounded the full gamut of the city’s social re- 
sources. The nobility, the smart set, the mush- 
rooms, the professionals, and the unclassified 
younger nomads, were all represented in the 
swarm generated by the jovial Teutonic nucleus. 
In a word, this was that inclusive thing, a respect- 
able public mask ball. 

Bertsch indulged a host’s right to leadership, 
and piloted his companions, now masked and 
robed, to a point whence they could scan the 
decorations, in which he confessed to having a 
part. 

The great hall was spattered with light and 
colour. Through lacings of green far overhead 
swung the wide arches of electric fire. Hedges 
separated the dancing space from the promenade, 
and two score of Doric columns, richly wreathed, 
supported tripods tipped with flame. The symbols 
of classic decoration found company with palms 
and drapery as curiously heterogeneous as the 
multicoloured company that now began to eddy 
and flow in the promenade. 

“ Let us get into the crowd,” cried the owner of 
the ghost gown. 

“Always restless,” growled the deep-voiced 
friar. 

The other friar was peering ‘through his mask 
in silence. 

There was a burst of music— gay sounds 
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from “Sylvia’’—and the ballet began; a very 
pretty ballet, tumultuously applauded at the end. 
Then came a sonorous fanfare, and the pageant 
entered, twelve Greek athletes leading, and behind 
them a chariot drawn by slaves, and bearing an 
admirable gladiator. 

Following these appeared the nine Muses and 
the three Graces, resplendent and smiling. 

The two friars and their companion had now 
mounted to a corner of one of the galleries whence 
they could overlook the spectacle. 

‘ove gods!” exclaimed” Carraine,’ ““Dhese 
Muses are not bad—and the Graces!” He 
whistled under his mask. ‘Where did they find 
them?” 

“German girls,’ remarked the heaviest friar. 

“ Hold on, Bertsch!” protested the other friar. 
« Are you quite sure that Germany has furnished 
them all ?— hello! here’s all Olympus!” 

A big float drew in with Jove to the fore, a 
thunderbolt very firmly in one hand, an eagle in 
the other, and Juno embracing a peacock. Gany- 
mede, Mercury, Hebe, and half a dozen amorettes 
and winged messenger boys were with them. 

“Oh, say !”’ shouted Carraine above the din, “is 
this quite proper, Bertsch, — with all those lovely 
respectable ladies in the boxes ?” 

Pluto came next, with a car to himself, save for 
some feminine demons, and six Cyclops to drag 
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him. And then entered a platoon of warriors 
with a sumptuous car bearing Venus herself, at 
which there was a splendid thunder, though Jove 
still held fast to his bolt. 

More followed, including a sensational though 
not tragic accident that threatened a bevy of girls 
in one of the cars, until the general dancing began, 
when Carraine, catching sight of a certain green- 
gowned gipsy, suddenly disappeared into the re- 
cesses of the stairway. Richard and his companion 
followed after. 

Not since his Paris days had Richard attended 
a public mask ball, and the scene gave him a 
boyish delight. The dim roar of voices, the 
twinkle of ardent colours, the confused odours, the 
swish of tinselled garments, the flash of anony- 
mous eyes, the sensuous snorts of the band, made 
his blood leap. Life was not a squeezed orange 
to Richard. To be in the heat of the thing, to 
be masked and marching with the rest, to be 
caught in the swing of the laughing, jostling, 
quick-breathing groups, liberated the emotional 
elements of his nature like an intoxicant. He 
found himself singing with Bertsch the solo line 
of the light opera waltz that was sifting through 
the din. 

A woman’s bare arm slipped under his, and he 
looked down upon a Hungarian peasant with 
flaxen hair, who laughed at his astonished gesture. 
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A Pierrette had joined Bertsch, and presently the 
friars were separated. When a two-step started 
Richard danced with the peasant. 

In a short time the friars found themselves face 
to face under one of the arches. Bertsch was 
puffing violently. 

“JT must get rid of this!” he gasped. 

“T’m with you,” declared Richard, whose cowl 
had become a frightful penance. “I shall keep 
the mask.” 

As they returned to the floor in their freer ball- 
room garb, Bertsch made a dash toward two tall, 
fair girls wearing Oriental costumes of crimson 
satin. 

“Two of the Graces!” he shouted, swinging 
them about. “I know you if you have changed 
your togs. My friends, Mr. Sawkins,” and he 
waved his hand toward Richard. In another 
moment he was off in the dance with one of the 
young women, who had evidently recognised his 
voice at once. 

“The Graces should be treated with more 
grace,” said Richard, apologetically, to his new 
companion. 

«Mr. Bertsch is very jolly,’ remarked the 
girl. 

«TI wonder which Grace you are?” queried 
Richard, questioning her mask from the fortress 
of his own. 
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« And who are you?” demanded the girl, with a 
laugh. 

“J’m Sawkins,” declared Richard. 

They were pushed aside by a chattering group 
on its way to the café, and a few moments later 
were moving with the dancers. 

Near the eastern arch Richard caught the look 
of a girl who stopped her partner in the midst 
of the dance and stared after himself and his 
bedizened Grace. His momentary scrutiny told 
him that the girl wore a singularly pretty yellow 
Empire gown. 

When he came down from one of the upper 
boxes to which his companion, at the finish of the 
dance, had asked him to take her, he met the 
Empire girl almost at the foot of the steps. 

“JT know you!” she declared, in a diminished 
voice, dismissing with a nod the profusely plumed 
cavalier who had been with her. 

“Do you?” returned Richard. “Then I start 
at a disadvantage. But maybe you are mistaken.” 

Hearing his voice, “Now I kuow/” she cried, 
stamping her foot with a laugh. 

Sat hen suppose you tell me who you are?” 

She shook her head and laughed again. “Qh, I 
supposed Mr. Gordon was too dignified to go to 
a masquerade —and dance, too—vwith Oriental 
girls!” 

«You see you don’t know me,” said Richard. 
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He gave her his arm and they were caught by 
the tide. He could feel the a cag suppressed 
stir of her laughter. 

It occurred to him that she had beautiful shoul- 
ders and an astonishing arm. She wore one ring, 
a turquoise, with pearls. 

“Tm afraid I shall never guess who you ate,” 
he complained, “unless you stop talking in that 
voice. I should fancy that you had a pretty voice 
of your own.” 

But this did not move her. She was much 
amused — much pleased, it might have seemed. 

« Shall we dance?” he asked her. A stalwart 
bear made way for them and they passed under the 
nearest arch. 

“T never danced with any one who danced so 
well,” he announced over her shoulder. “So that 
you are no one I ever danced with.” 

«That’s true!” she laughed, gaily. 

Her hand was round and firm. There was 
something curiously magnetic, something intensely 
feminine in her lithe, yielding form. A singular 
fragrance came from her hair. 

«When do they unmask ?” 

“Oh, you sha’n’t know me then! I. always 
change my dress!” 

‘oT hat saintair.”* 

She chuckled again. “I like to feel free. A 
girl doesn’t often have the chance.” 
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«“T see,” he said as the music ceased. “Then 
you are feeling free now?” 

“Oh yes; very ireen' = 

She accepted his arm once more. He resented 
the thought of letting her go, and they danced 
the waltz that followed. 

They were standing together near the hedge 
when a clown came up. 

She put her finger to the fringe of her mask. 
The clown, warned, looked at Richard. 

“You promised me,” said the clown. 

“IT keep my promises,” she replied, and slipping 
her hand into the newcomer’s arm she made a 
curtsey to Richard, and moved away. Looking 
back an instant later, as if yielding to an impulse, 
she tossed her late partner a kiss. 

“Now, who the deuce is she ?”’ muttered Richard. 

At this a white figure arose before him. 

“Dick, my son, are you having a roaring time? 
I saw you, you sinner! Come and have a drink, 
and I’ll find you my gipsy” 

And then Ringle hove in sight, easily recog- 
nisable under his mask, a plump, giggling Spanish 
signorita at his side. 

When Gordon touched his shoulder, Ringle 
stared for an instant, then drawled an astonished, 
“Well!” 

“Drowning your grief, old man,” quizzed 
Richard. 
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“What are you drowning?” retorted Ringle. 
Then glancing at the figure in white, “I suppose 
this is the Duke?” 

«The very same,” confessed that personage. 

« Sorry I can’t introduce this Spanish princess,” 
lamented Ringle. “She’s incog., and won't say 
a word, Probably she’s one of the Astors or 
Rockefellers out for a lark.” 

«Then I may as well admit,’ murmured Car- 
raine to the young woman, “that I’m one of the 
' Vanderbilts, but you mustn’t ask me which one. 
I promised my valet not to tell. There’s the 
music —may I not have the honour?” —and he 
appealed to Ringle. 

When Carraine and the Spanish girl had gone, 
Ringle and Gordon worked their way across the 
promenade. 

“This is a night of surprises!” exclaimed 
Ringle, indicating one of the boxes. ‘Marcella 
is here — with Hetty Preyton and a party.” 

When they came within range of the box, 
Richard started. 

« And speaking of surprises,” Ringle went on, 
“Julia Darwood is here with them — watch that 
idiot Fawnley, will you! I believe this was a last 
minute enterprise.” 

«Who has the box?” asked Richard. 

“Mrs. Britway, I think.” 

They doffed the masks. 
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“Miss Darwood has a lot of independence, 
hasn’t she?” said Ringle. “It would be like 
Marcella to ask her. The new creed doesn’t admit 
mourning, you know.” 

“Do you — speak?” Richard inquired. 

“Oh, yes!” sighed Ringle. “Marcella re- 
fuses to take it seriously. She is quite brutal 
about it. I haven’t permitted myself to appear 
yet. Was on the floor being devilish, to tone 
myself up.” 

« Are you toned enough ?” laughed Richard. 

«Probably — with your reinforcement.” 

“The idea!” exclaimed Hetty Preyton, as the 
two came up. 

Ringle lifted his hat rather solemnly. 

“Tsn’t it stunning!” cried Marcella. 

Miss Darwood gave her hand cordially to 
Richard, and with it a glance that may have 
speculated upon his view of her newest defiance. 

“J didn’t suspect that you might be here,” he 
said, “and to tell you the truth, this was one of 
the nights when I didn’t feel interested in the 
boxes.” 

Julia laughed and swept the sea of shimmering 


colour with her eyes. ‘“ You made a wholesome 
choice,” she returned. ‘The spontaneous fun is 
down there.” 


“It wasn’t a deliberate choice. Perhaps that 
proves that the fun down there is spontaneous.” 
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“Weren't the floats beastly?” came Fawnley’s 
voice. 

“T didn’t think so,” Richard protested. “They 
made me feel like a boy at the circus. It seemed 
to me like a good show. Maybe I am easily 
pleased.” 

“Rather an awkward admission, too,” droned 
Fawnley. 

« And yet,” Richard tossed, sharply, “I think I 
know when I am well off.” 

“Come,” called Mrs. Britway, “make your con- 
fessions. They should be amusing. You were 
masked. I saw you hide yours, Toney.” 

“Must we confess,’ pleaded Ringle, delighted. 

« Positively,” demanded Hetty Preyton, “unless 
you were very proper.” 

“IT danced with a pink coryphée, and — oh, this 
is awful,” hesitated Ringle, with a malicious 
glance past Marcella. 

“Out with it,” ordered Mrs. Britway. 

«And the white cavalier—she has a sword, 
too, that made a devil of a trouble.”’ 

«And you, Mr. Gordon, we wish to know to 
whom we are now preferred.” 

“T wooed one of the Graces,” admitted Richard, 
“and —”’ 

« Any of the furies ?” 

«And a charming Empire girl who knew me, 
and wouldn’t give me a clue.” 
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“Men are so stupid,” remarked Hetty. 

“TI wish I could have masked,” Marcella mur- 
mured, almost wistfully. 

“Take mine,” and Ringle held out his black 
Satin screen, “I'll “promise: not to ~know 
you.” 

Fawnley bent over Julia, who was leaning back 
in her chair. Richard wondered whether he should 
have felt a lesser fury at the presence of any other 
man. How could women be civil to such 
people ? 

Some one was waving a hand from a near-by 
box. It was Mrs. Lawford in a superb gray gown 
edged with ermine. 

Gordon crossed over. There was a lively set 
here. 

“Really!” carolled Lillian. «An old-fashioned 
carouse can still draw folks out!” 

“How did you like the less old-fashioned ca- 
rouse?” he asked her. . 

“Richard! you should have been there! I 
suppose you saw that I was Madame Sans 
iene2?? 

“Yes. ‘Superb’ was the Suz’s adjective about 
you. Was it just?” 

“Entirely.” 

“T believe you.” 

“TI suspect that you have been on the floor.” 

“You are very shrewd. I came as a monk.” 
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“How shall you go away ? — not as an apostate, 
I hope?” 

“No — still firm in all my faiths.” 

“ How lucky!” Mrs. Lawford sought to look 
serious. “Richard, I lose my faiths so rapidly 
that if I didn’t pick up new ones I should be — 
high and dry. By the way, don’t forget my musi- 
cale. You will get cards in a day or two. Julia 
will be there.” 

Gordon returned her look. ‘I shall be de- 
lighted.” 

There was a great clatter of talk all about them. 
Lillian made a detaining gesture. 

“Richard, I never get a chance to talk to you 
any more. Have you chosen to shatter another 
of my faiths?” 

«That sounds like a reproach.” 

“Perhaps it is. You once called me an emo- 
tional cynic. Is there anything in that title to 
debar me —.” 

“Don’t do that,” protested Richard. “It isn’t 
becoming. You were born to reign, Lillian, not 
to—” 

“ Drizzle!”” Mrs. Lawford laughed in her child- 
ish phase. ‘You see what a low plane I am on 
to-night. If you ever become a real monk, Rich- 
ard, and open a confessional —”’ 

A flash of yellow satin caught Richard’s eye. 
The Empire girl was coming down the passage 
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with a tall, florid German, whom Richard recog- 
nised as Kranzer, prominent in the younger group 
of West Side politicians as leader of his district. 
Kranzer nodded, and the girl, still masked, tossed 
Gordon a taunting look. 

“So much for mask ball romance,’ remarked 
Mrs. Lawford. 

“T wish I knew who she was,” returned Richard, 
who was conscious, nevertheless, that his curiosity 
had diminished. He was eager to return to Julia. 
Mrs. Lawford knew this. 

«By the way,” he said, suddenly, “when will 
Lawford be in town again.” 

She stared. “Not until the twenty-fifth — after 
the musicale.” 

“T want to see him on a business matter.” 

A shout of laughter went up from the Britway 
box as Gordon returned. It had transpired that 
the bear, whose agility was conspicuous in various 
parts of the house for the pastshour, and who made 
various startling visits to the box, was young Brit- 
way, and that stalwart youth was now enjoying 
the amused astonishment of his mother and her 
friends. His presence at the ball was not sus- 
pected, and he maintained his disguise until, in 
his phrase, the thing got too hot for him. Just 
now he was sitting in the group, the bear’s head 
folded back, and his own, damp and rumpled, 
grinning in relief. 
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“ You know,” said Gordon to Julia, “I am impa- 
tient for the time when it may happen that I shall 
have a dance with you.” 

She caught a new note in his voice. Her face 
was unreadable to him. . 

“JT think you will guess,” she returned, elusively, 
“that I have always loved dancing. It is impossi- 
ble to love music and not to love its sister. To 
me there are two great dances, the waltz and the 
minuet.”’ 

“ The two moods,” suggested Richard. 

She inclined her head. “All the poetry of 
movement is in those two. It is a pity the minuet 
should be obscured.” 

Then she added, with an amused gleam: “ Think 
of extolling the minuet in such a scene!” 

They looked over into the ruffled river of human- 
ity that beat the barriers of the arena. Out of the 
glitter and movement arose a ceaseless hum punc- 
tuated with recurrent cries and jovial noises. The 
attention was caught here and there by striking 
details or by incidents which chance separated 
from the mass. A woman with flushed cheeks, 
who had just lost her mask, was showing her bril- 
liant teeth in confused laughter. A_ harlequin 
was pinning up the torn skirt of a little fat 
danseuse. Two girls, dressed as pages, were 
pursued by two men wearing the white uniform 
of the street cleaners. A stately woman with 
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many diamonds was in tow of a waddling man 
who reached the height of her shoulders. A 
burlesque policeman stalked between two nurse- 
maids, who repeatedly attempted to dislodge his 
helmet. 

At the sight of Bertsch, much engrossed with 
a black domino, Richard, fastening the artist with 
his eyes, dashed down into the crowd, and offered 
his excuses for an early departure. 

«And not make a night of it?” scowled 
Bertsch, by no means without suspicion of the 
cause. 

Richard caught the other’s hand. “I am in- 
debted to you for a very pleasant incident that 
I did not look for.’ And he was making his way 
back to the boxes. 

Old Britway had returned with Archie Preyton, 
and the party was rising to go. “A pity, too,” 
said Archie. “The crowd won’t wake up for two 
hours yet.” ~ 

Richard held Julia’s wrap. ‘I hope I may have 
the pleasure,” he began, and found Fawnley at his 
elbow. 

“Thank you,” said Julia, with a little hesitation, 
and a look into which Richard afterward endeav- 
oured to read the most comforting things, “but 
Mr. Fawnley —”’ 

«Shall we find the path?” asked Fawnley, 
offering his arm. 
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Even eager men are often too late. 

Richard went with them to the carriages, a rage 
in his heart; returned for one sweeping glance at 
the ball, found it suddenly tame and foolish, and 
walked home alone. 


XIII 
The Woman and the Man 


HE little French clock was striking one as 
Julia came into her room. 

Before turning up the lights the young woman 
walked to the window that looked toward Fifth 
Avenue. The early moon had gone down, and 
the thoroughfare was outlined in the softer haze 
of the stars and the street-lamps. The electric 
arcs, imitating the stars, twinkled nervously, and, 
jostled by the wind, cast epileptic shadows upon 
the house-fronts and pavements. Of street noises 
there remained but the iron patter of an occasional 
coach-horse. : 

When she had drawn the shade, she raised the 
lights and started the gas flames in the grate, 
standing for a time to peer at the diminutive 
pyrotechnics. Crossing to the mirror, she looked 
therein, squarely, then at an angle, and turning 
away took off her gown. Before the mirror again, 
she slowly let down her hair, her eyes wandering 
meanwhile, or staring at the pins as she placed 


them in the silver tray. She began to braid her 
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hair, then left it as it had fallen, found her crimson 
slippers, and seated herself in the rocker before 
the grate. 

The little French clock made a sound that was 
less a tick than a tinkle. Something musically 
soft and caressing was in the silence of the hour 
and place, and for a long time the still face, half 
hidden by the warm tendrils of unbound hair, 
remained fixed in a grave pause. 

The room was full of pleasant colour that played 
upon the dull olive of the walls and the waxed 
brown of the floor. There were several dimly 
rich-hued rugs ; the window curtains shone a pale 
rose; warm-lined tapestries half hid the figured 
white draperies of the bed in the alcove. 

There were many souvenirs of travel, fragments 
fashioned or painted that could at the right mo- 
ment set in motion the kaleidoscope of recollection 
and evoke in whimsical apposition Rome and Black- 
friars, Venice and Inverness, St. Augustine and 
Narragansett, For example, there was the Spanish 
water-colour over the mantel. 

Seville! It was a sweet breath of memory, 
bearing the scent of the orange groves, the 
flash of winter roses and shimmering acacias, the 
tower of Giralda and the Cathedral (as you saw 
it from the Patio) with the boys singing the coplas: 


“OQ mi, o mi amada 
Immaculada!”’ 
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Then there was a bit of Naples, done in pas- 
sionate scarlet and orange, with all that mere paint 
might say of that wonderful arching blue; a frame 
of Roman photographs ; a coloured print of a Flor- 
entine doorway ; a panorama of Paris; the peaks 
of the Rockies and of the younger Alps ; a treas- 
ured vista of London; an English valley silvered 
with sunlight ; a Rhine castle; the Garden of the 
Gods. 

With these portraits of places were portraits of 
people that were as contrasting as those of Joan 
of Arc and Nathan Hale. There were several 
pictures of horses, a decorated golf tournament 
souvenir, and in the corner a cabinet with huddled 
scraps of bronze and porcelain, carved wood and 
ivory. 

Julia threw back her head until the grate flame 
gleamed upon her fine moulded throat and whit- 
ened the under curve of her strong round chin. 
Her eyes fell upon the stern »profile of Dante, 
and remained there for a space in which one 
might have repeated a phrase. Then they turned 
to an autograph page of Brahms’s music, framed 
with a portrait; then to the little wax relief from 
d’Angers; finally to the soldier portrait of her 
father, where they rested with a softened, then 
with a clouded fixity. 

In this intense withdrawal the mere shadow of 
a sound became a tumult, and Julia started up 
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with a quick flush to greet the pale image of her 
mother. 

“Julie, my dear, I saw your light. You are at 
your old tricks. Why don’t you go to bed ?” 

The daughter smiled without answering at the 
moment, drawing her mother to a seat in the 
rocker, and sinking to the rug beside her. 

“‘T was dreaming,” she said, after awhile. “ You 
know I never dream in my sleep. If I don’t 
dream first I am cheated.” 

Mrs. Darwood nodded as if she had heard the 
theory before. 

“Did you enjoy the ball? Was it very gay?” 

«Yes, it was very gay,” answered Julia. 

“Tm glad I urged you to go. Who came home 
with you?” 

“Mr. Fawnley.” 

This was followed by a silence. 

“ You don’t like him ?”” Mrs. Darwood ventured, 
stroking the brown hair. 

<CINO. 

There was another silence. 

“Julie, men must think you very indifferent. 
I was going to say unapproachable. But that 
isn’t the word. You are not unapproachable. 
You are every inch a woman. I must be a 
poor student of human nature, after all. There 
was a time when I should have said that you 
never could have been one of those who would 
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stand aloof —that you were one who would love 
ies. 

“T do love life,” the daughter answered, as if at 
last she were coming out of her reverie. “Yet I 
find it full of unanswered questions. It can be 
very tormenting.” She stirred resentfully. “God 
puts heavy tasks upon a woman.” 

«“ And large rewards,” returned Mrs. Darwood, 
mechanically, for there was a struggle between her 
emotions and her philosophy. A light came into 
her cool eyes. 

“Do you know, Julie, that once I had a serious 
trouble with your father ?” 

“Yes, I know. He told me.” 

“He told you?” The question came before 
the mother’s habitual reserve could measure it. 

“Yes, many years ago.” 

“ Did he tell you that I was in the wrong?” 

“No... . But I thought so.” 

“TI was in the wrong.’ The older woman 
leaned forward. “It taught me a great lesson. 
Women should not be too exacting with men.” 

“That was not what he drew from it.” A 
tremor came into Julia’s voice. “He drew from 
it that men should not be too exacting with 
women,” 

Mrs. Darwood’s head bent slowly, her look fixed 
upon the figure at her side. “Why — how could 
he —?” 
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“JT don’t mean that he drew it definitely from 
the trouble you had. Men and women, he said, 
were too exacting with each other, and the root of 
the trouble was selfishness —a bad pride at the 
very best —a low clutch of ownership. From 
this he came to say that he did not accuse women, 
and then he told me, what every woman knows 
without being told, that men are the harsher when 
it comes to the judgment of faults —of certain 
final faults.” 

Mrs. Darwood did not understand, but she said, 
“No faults are final, my dear.” 

Julia shook her head and closed her lips. 

This was as near as mother and daughter ever 
came toa confidence. With father and daughter 
it had been different. . . . 

“Good night, my dear. Don’t dream any 
more.” 

“Good night.” Julia threw her arms around 
her mother. The very barriers of temperament, 
which had always denied them the deeper inti- 
macies of affection, infused into such moments a 
tenderness in which each found her own pathos. 

And when Julia, dressed for sleep, stood for a 
last minute before the fire, her face expressed that 
sense of unanswered questions of which she had so 
vaguely and inadequately spoken, the longing of a 
woman who is alone. 

The next day she remained in her room until 
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luncheon hour, and in the afternoon mounted 
Gladys at the riding academy near the park, and 
was off on one of her most impetuous rides. The 
willing but short-winded groom followed in terror 
of a fall or the police. Far up in the path the 
groom saw Gladys rear, and then stand with feet 
spread, a child lying face down beneath her. In 
an instant Julia was in the frozen path, picking up 
the startled child, laughing and kissing its pink 
cheeks, and turning gratefully to the screaming 
nurse who was in pursuit of her wayward and 
adventurous charge. 

The incident seemed to chill her ardour, for in a 
few minutes she turned and rode back at a tem- 
pered canter to the academy. In half an hour she 
was at the drawing-room piano, questioning the 
keys, catching up curious chords, and finally break- 
ing into a tempestuous concerto movement that 
was veined with fire. From this she turned with 
scarcely a pause to one of Chopin’s nocturnes — 
the choice was the accident of a progressive chord 
— and played as she played when she forgot every- 
thing else. 

Mrs. Darwood stopped with her embroidery. 
Mrs. Cartell, reading at the window, lowered her 
book and looked into the street, silently. 

“ One of her spells,” murmured Mrs. Darwood. 

This was their word when Julia threw herself 
into her music with accentuated ardour. In such 
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moods she drew an orchestra of sounds from the 
piano. 

“Have you noticed a change in her lately?” 
Mrs. Cartell asked, in a quiet tone. 

Mrs. Darwood looked up. “I believe I have. I 
thought she was bearing up splendidly for the first 
month. She seemed to grasp eagerly at the idea 
of a cheerful outlook. I didn’t preach it to her. 
She has a natural dislike for the traditions about 
death. I scarcely had to urge her to go and see 
the ball last night. Possibly —it is inevitably so 
— she is lonesome at times for her father. They 
were very close.” 

“There is something else,’ declared Mrs. 
Cartell. 

“Tt may be.” Mrs. Darwood lifted the em- 
broidery and put it down again. 

“JT think,” Mrs. Cartell suggested, after a pause, 
“that it would do both of you good to go South.” 

«TJ shall speak to her.” 

Within the week they had planned to go to 
Florida before the month closed. 

On the day after the ball Richard rose late. 
His review of the carnival was unregretful. The 
shadow of Fawnley did not seriously dim the 
image of Julia, of whom he had a score of opti- 
mistic recollections. He found himself speaking 
of Julia to Agatha — making one of those slender 
allusions which even so young a woman as Agatha 
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could be trusted to clothe with some roundness of 
fact. 

“JT wonder when Jap got in,” he said at the end 
of his breezy breakfast-table account. 

“It must have been almost daylight,” answered 
Agatha, with a defensive inflexion. 

“The little duffer! You might be sure he 
would have the whole of it.” 

In his path to Sixth Avenue Richard halted at 
the little tobacconist’s for the replenishment of his 
cigar-case. 

The man who came from the rear room was not 
the familiar Hodges of the shop. 

«“ How do you do, Mr. Gordon?” 

It was Royle, looking hale and comfortable. 

« What are you doing here?’’ inquired Richard, 
grasping the old soldier’s hand: 

“Boss of the ranch, Mr. Gordon! Bought out 
Hodges. There were two things I had always 
thought I’d like to be at —the detective business 
and keeping a cigar store. I didn’t seem to get 
any chance in the detective line. This place took 
my eye a long time ago—TI even spoke to the 
General about it. Then when I got the money 
the General left me, I took up the matter with 
Hodges — got him down to eighteen hundred for 
stock and good-will — and here I am.” 

“And very comfortable you look to me,” said 
Richaro. 
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“Right for you, Mr. Gordon. It’s a little quiet, 
no exercise to speak of but putting out the Indian 
and taking him in at night. But there’s good 
trade; I like the people who come here. A man 
can keep up in politics. And there’s a minister 
who buys them Maryland cheroots who talks 
religion tome. We have it hot and heavy some. 
times — him heavy and me hot! Ha, ha!” and 
Royle threw up his grizzled face. 

“JT shall have to look into your politics, 
Royle.” 

““Oh, I know where you stand, Mr. Gordon! 
It’s all right. I give credit to all honest Demo- 
crats. God knows we need more of them in this 
town.” 

Richard smiled and lighted his cigar. 

“As for me,” continued Royle, “I’m one of 
them political half-breeds, an Irish Republican — 
no good in the world to you, Mr. Gordon, unless 
they put you up for something, and then — well, 
I’m afraid I’d weaken. I’m a good Republican, 
but I’m a good Irishman, too, and an Irishman is 
always for his friends.” 

“T’]] not tempt you, Royle,” laughed Richard. 
«T’m not to be put up for anything.” 

“By the way, Mr. Gordon,” and Royle rested 
his elbow on the case, “I always wondered 
whether you ever saw anything more of that 
skunk, Jardis.” 
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“T did see more of him. Not much more, but 
quite enough. He’s a blackmailer.”’ 

Royle scowled. ‘I don’t care what label you 
put on him. He’s an ugly beast. I suppose I'll 
die regretting I didn’t lick him.” The General’s 
venerable retainer levelled his rough finger. “If 
there was ever a chance for me to muss him up 
I’d like to do it mighty well. It would do me 
good.” 

Richard looked his enjoyment ‘of the old sol- 
dier’s spirit. 

“Tf the chance comes, Royle, Ill remember 
you. Though, to tell you the truth, I’d rather 
like to have a go at him myself.” 

Royle gave his twisted grin and an apprecia- 
tive grunt. 

“But he belongs to me, Mr. Gordon. He 
comes to me first. Don’t I remember that day at 
Scovelton? Wasn’t it me that held myself in? 
Wasn't it me that began ‘then saving it up for 
him? Where is my reward for that mighty 
restraint ?” 

“You're right, Royle. You deserve him.” 

Richard stopped at the door and came back. 

“T think I’ve forgotten to ask you, Royle, 
whether you ever saw the man before — before 
that day at Scovelton?” 

“JT saw him once before, though not to know 
his name. He was in the General’s office.” 
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“ Did you overhear anything ?” 

“ Not a word. I.only remember that the Gen- 
eral was pretty stiff with him —and the General 
was a kindly man, as you know, sir.” Royle gath- 
ered his brows. “Are you still bothered with the 
beast ?” 

“Yes. I’m afraid we’re not through with him 
yeu 

“The blackguard! He’d rob the General's 
grave.” 

“ He would do worse. But I’m hoping to beat 
him. There are others behind him — or at least 
others who make his game possible.” 

“The devil there are!” 

“Don’t say a word about it.” 

“Not a word.” 

Royle followed Richard to the door. 

“You know, Mr. Gordon, that if ever there’s 
anything I could do, I’m your man.” 

“T’ll remember that, too, Royle.” 

The incident with its suggestions served to 
revive Richard’s impatience to see Lawford, who, 
as Mrs. Lawford had informed him, would not be 
in town again until the twenty-fifth of the month. 
For the present the matter must remain in the 
unsettled situation that had prevailed too long for 
comfort. 

There was a mass of other imperative matters 
to be taken up at the office when he reached 
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there. Little Tice, the stenographer, had a hard 
day. 

Richard sat at his desk buried in his papers 
after Tice had gone, when Miss Reuther came in 
to fetch him a packet. 

«Mr. Styles told me you would need these the 
first thing to-morrow.” 

She had put on her hat, a large black hat with 
a sweeping feather, and there was a line of carna- 
tions next her hair. 

But Richard did not observe the hat, nor the 
face under it, for his eyes had fallen upon the 
hand that held the packet. There was a ring on 
one of the fingers, a turquoise with pearls. 

She caught the glance. When he looked up 
her face was crimsoned. 

She tried to laugh. 

“IT never thought about the ring,” she said, drop- 
ping her hand, as if the mischief had not been done. 

“T must have seemed véry stupid not to know 
you,” he stammered, conscious of a ludicrous heat 
in his own face. 

She was recovering herself. “How should you 
have known me? If it hadn’t been for that silly 
ring, you never would —” 

“No, if it hadn’t been for the ring I don’t think 
I ever should.” 

Her eyes did not fall under his look, though they 
lost some of their accustomed placidity, 
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“T hope,” she said, “that you don’t think I was 
very bold.” She tossed her head. ‘ Rhine wine 
always puts mischief in me, and —”’ 

He arose, the packet in his hands. “Don’t let 
that disturb you for a moment, Miss Reuther. 
It was all in the game. Nothing counts at a 
mask ball.” 

He found this reassurance sounding rather 
absurd. Probably there was no other sound that 
could have been given to it. He knew that she 
was less embarrassed than he was. 

«“ Maybe,” he said then, “I am wondering what 
you think of me.” 

Miss Reuther’s pretty teeth were showing. 
“Oh, a man may do as he likes. I did think,” 
she added, her head very slightly on one side, 
“that you were the loveliest dancer I ever met — 
anywhere.” 

“Then I can’t see,” declared Richard, lightly, 
“that there is anything to lament, is there? Don’t 
you think I am very good not to ask you how late 
you stayed?” 

Miss Reuther, working with her gloves, gave 
her easy soprano laugh, “I stayed until my friends 
went, and that was —”’ 

« No,” interrupted Richard, “I haven’t asked. 
You mustn’t confess anything to me. I’m only 
your grasping employer.” He looked at her face 
again. “It’s plain that the ball agreed with you.” 
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«“ Thanks!” cried Miss Reuther, her lips a full 
red, and returned to the outer office. 

A few moments later, Richard, standing at the 
window, heard the door close behind her. Dark- 
ness had fallen. The city had put on her purple 
and diamonds. A subdued roar came from the 
teeming cafions far below. The great commercial 
towers glittered against the sky. Bridge cars 
crawled like crippled fireflies across the strip of 
steel, and the two rivers, rushing to the bay, mir- 
rored grotesquely the chromatic signals of craft 
and shore. From many distant points came the 
shout of the last factory whistles, the piping of 
tugs, the faint echo of bells, and nearer at, hand 
the clang of the cable-car appealing to the home- 
struggling crowd, to please keep out of the fender. 

There were many moods in which a man might 
go home. Probably it was a sad business to some. 
This was inevitable. Doubtless it was a consum- 
mate happiness to others. “It would depend on 
the woman . . . on whether there was a woman — 
the right woman or the wrong woman. To be 
going home to the right woman . . . to ¢#e woman 

. . that always must bea reiterated mitigation of 
all that frets and scars those who emerge from this 
fuming vat of business... . 


XIV 
The Greatest of These 


“ OU know,” said Miss Darwood to the Rev- 
ye erend Doctor Savintree, very early in their 
acquaintance, “I dislike professional angels.’ 

“T am quite safe,” was his answer to this. 
«Sometimes I fear that I don’t even look the 
part.” 

Beneath their banter was the solid ground of 
respect. She admired him above all the preachers 
she had known, accepting, under reservation, his 
High Church views, contented that he did not 
wear a High Church countenance with her. She 
talked to him as to a man, not as to a saint on a 
salary. 

Among the women of his church, Savintree 
recognised her as least in awe of him, and he was 
sufficiently a man to find her friendship the more 
significant and agreeable on this account. Most 
of the women he knew were either devout or in- 
different, when they were not a mixture of both. 
Julia was none of these. It was hard to classify 


her easy sincerity in its partnership with a rever- 
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ent independence. At times he fancied that she 
cared less than the average of women for the poe- 
try of the ritual; at other times he saw that she 
could seem to dissect this poetry, yet respond to 
it. Certainly she was too radical to be held by 
the creed alone. 

Thus she was, after all, as much a paradox to 
Savintree as other women had been, for if she 
spoke freely where others withheld, he saw at the 
end that the area for debate had been simply 
enlarged. In such algebra the smallest omission 
baffles the calculation. And there must always 
be the small omission. 

That Savintree himself had come to be thirty- 
two without marriage was variously interpreted. 
The most charitable view ascribed a priestly re- 
nunciation ; and this view implied some ingenuity 
of argument, for if Savintree had a High Church 
bias, he was no ascetic. Men called him a good 
fellow. Women accused him of being honest. 
His sympathies were, indeed, uncompromising. 
He did not see his way to abusing the rich while 
accepting their pew rents and endowments, yet he 
was a bold democrat, man to man, reading the 
right and duty of the Church to adjust itself to 
the conditions of life as it finds them, and the 
privilege of its priests to use the vernacular of 
their time. 

The mistress at the rectory was Savintree’s 
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widowed sister, Mrs. Russett, a stately lady ad- 
dicted to pearl gray and missions, who would, if 
she could, have had Egbert eat breakfast in his 
robes, and who entertained a conviction that 
nothing but the confessional would save New 
York society. 

Savintree’s friendship with Miss Darwood in- 
cluded a tacit understanding that she stood aloof 
from the official activities of the Church, but he 
did not abandon all effort to engage her with the 
working forces of the membership. Early in Feb- 
ruary he had made a well-considered appeal to her, 
and, on the morning when the maid announced 
Miss Darwood in the reception-room, he strode 
forward with a keen look for her answer. He 
had expected to go after it. Since she had come 
before the time fixed for her decision, he felt less 
assured. People are more likely to hurry with a 
polite No than with a reluctant Yes. 

“Ts this to give me your decision ?”’ 

“T can’t see my way to do it,” she answered. 

“I’m very sorry.” There could be no doubt of 
his regret. 

«You know how I dislike formulated charities,” 
she added. 

“You have told me often enough,” he said, 
freely. 

« Besides, we are going away in a couple of 
weeks,” 
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“For long?” 

“ Perhaps for a month.” 

He had seated himself near her. “That need 
not interfere. But I sha’n’t try to scold you into 
it.’ He laughed. «I know better.” 

«“ You must not think,” she protested, earnestly, 
“that I don’t approve of your Guild. It does a 
good work. But it is not a work for me. Maybe 
I am a kind of rebel.” 

“1 think you? are,’ he Vadmitted, Buty the 
Church needs rebels, too. They generally believe 
as well as disbelieve. Rebels do things. The 
Guild is not theological. I’m not asking you to 
have specific convictions as to the Trinity. This 
is a business for people who believe in works, and 
it is concerned in the welfare of those who need 
the lift of sisterly hands.” 

“JT know!” she expostulated. “The trouble is 
not with your plan, it is with me. To be president 
of the Guild, I should love to do it, or be able to 
persuade myself to love it. I can’t do that. There 
is other work to do. I can do that other work — 
in my own way, and have no report to make or 
label to wear.” 

“Well,” sighed Savintree, “we who must wear 
labels —” 

She stopped him. “There must be labels. 
There must be organisation. I understand. But 
you must see that some of us can’t be comfortable, 
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can’t do our best in the harness of formulated 
benevolence, that — ” 

He was nodding his head. 

“You are quite right—I mean it,” he said, 
finally. “What you call formulated benevolence 
might look differently to you from the other side. 
But we shall not debate that now. I promised not 
to scold you.” 

“ There are others,” she suggested, “ who would 
be delighted — to whom the presidency would be 
a great comfort.” 

“ You ave a rebel,” he declared. 

At the moment she had no satirical intention. 
She had never resented those forms of fashionable 
charity which freshly illustrate the truth that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. The fash- 
ionable givers certainly were profoundly blessed by 
the function. They gave a little in a large way, 
and an elegant mite is a joy for ever. 

The rector knew something of Julia’s personal 
labours —so much of them as he had entrusted to 
her upon her demand, with so much more as came to 
him by the accident of discovery. It was without 
record, yet within his knowledge, that she had sent 
a pale kindergartner to Lakewood for a fortnight 
while she took her place in an East Side basement. 
He remembered, gleefully, how she had erased 
«For the Poor” from the diet kitchen sign in 
Ninth Avenue. He knew of some of the girls 
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she had found ‘places for, and of one at least 
whom she had guarded in a tragic crisis. Of 
what money she gave he could only guess. It 
was sufficiently certain that she generally gave 
what cost her more. 

Twice she had asked him flatly why he did not 
marry. The second time he had used the natural 
retaliation, ‘“ Why haven't you ?” 

“But that,” she rejoined, “is a question a man 
may not ask a woman.” 

“Tt is, perhaps, ungraceful,” he admitted, “but 
it is logical. Man may have the initiative, but the 
Why not? is no matter of sex.” 

“T should have said otherwise,’ she declared, 
closing the debate at its beginning. 

If she would not be the president of his Guild, 
she gave him to know that he might call upon her 
always for individual service. It was on the day 
of her refusal that she asked him : 

“Do you remember the little typewriter in 
Washington Place?” 

He reflected a moment. “The savage one?” 

«Yes. She is a confirmed invalid now. I was 
afraid, for a time, that she would never get out 
again. I am going to see her to-day.” 

«She was a curious case.” 

Savintree’s characterisation, “the savage one,” 
was not altogether inapt. ‘The savage one” had 
refused to talk with or even to see a woman from 
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' the church guild. “I hate churches!”’ the little 
nervous wreck had cried, in a fury, “and I don’t 
want any charity — especially from a church.” 
Savintree reported the matter to Julia, who found 
a way of gaining access to the girl without excit- 
ing suspicion of the ecclesiastical impulse. 

Poor Selina Fane! She came home sadly shat- 
tered by the commercial Juggernaut. At first 
her right arm had been affected by a tingling and 
numbness that made the typing a torture. She 
kept at her work until a nervous dread of becom- 
ing helpless hastened, if it did not create, the 
final incapacity to meet the demands of the re- 
lentless type machine. 

At the time of the breakdown her sister Emily, 
who had been employed as a secretary to a re- 
tired broker, was out of work, and the disaster 
became doubly dismaying. They lived on the 
third floor of an old, well-preserved brick house in 
Washington Place, a chastened old house with a 
middle-of-the-century door. The first floor was 
occupied by a Doctor Fithian, who had _ been 
recently bereaved of his wife; the second floor by 
a brisk, though somewhat battered, English nurse, 
who always gave her name as Jo Gorrish. Mrs. 
Gorrish was entitled to write Josephine, but she 
was a brief woman, as the other tenants had early 
discovered, and, when she said Jo, it seemed best 
to let the matter go at that. © 
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It was through Mrs. Gorrish that Julia intro- 
duced herself into the distresses of the top floor 
sisters. The two girls had, in the beginning, 
shied at the sturdy nurse, whose brusque manner 
was accentuated by a formidable front. Mrs. 
Gorrish was round of face, with heavy brows, dark 
eyes, and large sound teeth. Her hair, cut short 
in a fever, had for the last ten years been trimmed 
like a man’s. It was half-grayed, and bristled 
energetically. Her voice, too, was harsh at the 
first hearing, though it acquired a singularly win- 
ning quality when the woman’s real tenderness 
began to be known. 

Julia had met Mrs. Gorrish at several bedsides, 
knew of her candid antipathy to “trained” nurses, 
and had come to respect her qualities of blunt 
wisdom and gentleness. As an ally in reaching 
the bruised pride on the top floor Mrs. Gorrish was 
invaluable. Already she had aided the broken 
one with practical counsel and an invincible 
soup, which she concocted on Fridays when at 
home. 

«« She’s a bag of bones,” was Mrs. Gorrish’s de- 
scription of Selina. ‘Them business places, Miss 
Darwood, is killing the young women right and 
left. I’d rather work on a farm. Of course it 
would be different if the girls had a little sense. 
But they catch them young, and you can’t expect 
nothing better.” 
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Julia’s present visit was to announce work for 
Emily, and the news gave great cheer to the sisters, 
who were very close to the end of their resources. 
“The savage one’”’ was softened to the point of a 
faint smile, and Emily became openly gay. They 
did not ask how the thing had been done — Julia’s 
announcement had been too well prepared to sug- 
gest this. More freely than before they spoke to 
Julia of themselves, and for the first time of the 
family disaster that tossed them into the world 
soon after the college days. 

“Which college?” asked Julia. 

sSeSmithy 62%. 

That was a wonderful afternoon for all three. 
Selina sat forward, her large, deep eyes flaming in 
a fever of revived interest. Her pitiable melan- 
choly melted, and from that hour she was less 
“the savage one’’ than at any time since the 
breakdown. Within a week of the discovery by 
which Selina, had caught eagerly at their bond, a 
week in which she greatly improved in strength 
and steadiness, Julia, after a delicate diplomacy, 
persuaded the invalid to go with her to Florida. 


XV 
Polish Music 


HERE was a further week in which to pre- 
4 pare. This week brought Mrs. Lawford’s 
musicale, to which Julia went in the company of 
Richard, whose feelings toward the Florida an- 
nouncement revealed to him some interesting cor- 
roborative evidence. He could no longer conceal 
from himself, had he been inclined to do so, a 
mastering wish to test those barriers of reserve 
which Julia seemed to have set up, barriers which, 
he had told himself many times, were the more for- 
midable because she was so free from any con- 
ventional coquetry. She drew no inviolable circle 
that said “ Thus far,” nor was it possible to think 
of her as guilty of a feminine incitement. He won- 
dered what defect in him made her security seem 
so appalling ; wondered whether, indeed, there was 
in her the quality that so appeared. Since it was 
not probable that he had guessed rightly, where 
was the point of his error? The reflection lacked 
originality. He even suspected this without being 
at all appeased by his wisdom. 

214 
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“We are to have a genius to-night,” Richard 
said to her, in a corner of Mrs. Lawford’s south 
drawing-room. “One of Lillian’s latest discov- 
eties. 

“How interesting! As we said in our girl 
games, ‘fine or superfine’ ?” 

“Fine —a man, and very handsome, she tells 
me. I forget the name — something Russian, I 
think.” 

To Richard the genius was wholly unimportant 
at the moment. Julia was particularly radiant. 
This fact was nearer. She wore a silk gown of a 
pale orange under white lace, with markings of 
subtle blue,——a regal garment, charmingly ad- 
justed to her figure and style. Making due sub- 
traction for the rose light of the lantern in the 
corner, her colour was high. Her profuse hair 
shone in places like the early mellow of bronze. 
She had particularly noble lips, he thought, and an 
arch of the brows that escaped haughtiness by a 
pleasant miracle. He did not remember, either, 
ever to have seen a neck so classic without the 
classic size, nor such shoulders outside of Romney’s 
pictures. Add to this that her unconscious car- 
riage was to him always a sheer music of move- 
ment, and we are provided with some of the 
elements that went to the making of Richard’s 
resolution that night. 

There was a sort of a preamble in Mrs. Law- 
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ford’s entertainment in which one might make 
resolutions or do anything else prompted and per- 
mitted by a pretty crush of people. Some had 
thought that there were to be cards and music, a 
variation, perhaps, on the current composite of 
diversion ; but there was no sign of cards. 

“It looks,” said the irrepressible Hetty Preyton, 
“very much like talkee-talkee here for awhile. 
Wonder what the game is?” 

She was chattering to John Eadwyn, the novel- 
ist, her eyes wandering. 

“What a funny crowd!” she effervesced a 
moment later. 

“One of Mrs. Lawford’s ingenious medleys,” 
observed Eadwyn. ‘A foundation of stability, a 
layer of the miscellaneous, topped off with a little 
smartness.” 

“Please don’t be sententious, Mr. Eadwyn,” 
trilled Hetty, “or you will make me think of one 
of those tiresome ‘society ’ stories.” 

“Not one of mine,” insisted Eadwin. “I never 
make that blunder. You are quite right. There 
is no wit in society; not, of course, because there 
are no resources, but because it is bad form. A 
man who was sick of wit might safely retire into 
society.” 

“T suppose that is why you are here.” 

“Then don’t frighten me away just as I am 
beginning to feel rested.” 
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“Does any one read nowadays?” asked Mrs. 
Britway, with a sumptuous affectation of languor. 

“How can they?” drawled Eadwyn. “The 
laws of libel are becoming outrageous.  Pres- 
ently there will be nothing worth reading.” 

“Fore!” cried a voice, at the sight of Ringle 
squeezing through a tight place to get at Richard. 

Marcella was not far away, well guarded for the 
present by that ludicrously fat and shiny young 
broker, Powles. From Ringle’s outlook Richard 
had seemed to be detached. Discovering his mis- 
take, Ringle simply made his greetings, grimaced, 
moved on, and was captured by Mrs. Wannington- 
Cope, who has four daughters. 

Richard was now in a glow of delighted talk 
with Julia —it was one of those talks in a crowd, 
with no privilege of aloofness nor security from 
interruption, that have a fortuitous charm, a mo- 
mentum of unpremeditated cordialities. They 
talked of horses, of golf, of sea trips, of dress, 
and the little pageantries of social life; of town 
and country, of the opera and the open air. If 
they did not discuss psychoplasm and the Penta- 
teuch, the omission was adventitious. In such an 
ebullition speech goes by fine leaps, and there was 
plenty of time — fully fifteen minutes without a 
break. 

She became conscious of a.gaiety in Richard 
that had not shone quite in this way before, the 
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kindling of something boyishly impetuous that 
went very well with his effect of power. His 
eager, unbored, well-equipped interest in life must 
always have been a refreshment and a fascination 
to the right woman. 

Whatever the recognition of this may have con- 
tributed to her manner, Richard saw in her and 
found stirring in himself that which made the 
moment a crisis. The flower of her nature, 
caught into the sun of congenial chance, forgot 
its habitual reserve, and unfolded there before 
him for a brief and memorable time, until, had 
the hazard been his alone, he felt that he could 
have caught her hand, there before a cynical world 
and whispered to her nothing but the truth. 

“T love you!” said his eyes. 

Perhaps she read them, —for she asked him 
what he thought of the Cuban question. 

And then there was a stir in the north room, a 
ripple from the piano, and a‘little singer came for- 
ward, a sleek-haired girl wearing the costume of a 
Polish gipsy, who sang in a strange, Slavic dialect, 
an old poem, maybe from Rej’s hand, set to a 
nameless music. The striking figure and wholly 
unfamiliar strain held a close attention, and there 
were calls for more, to which the diminutive singer 
responded with a piquing smile. 

“Tt is a breath out of old Europe,’ commented 
Julia, who had suddenly become thoughtful. 
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“With all the tragedies of Europe behind it,” 
added Richard. “Is not Poland called ‘the Cin- 
derella’ in the European family ?”’ 

She inclined her head. “It is in the ashes.” 

« Are you fond of Polish music ?”’ 

«« Sometimes it is very sad.” 

At the final disappearance of the gipsy, word 
went round that it was to be a Polish even- 
ing. 

“Then we may look for Paderewski,” declared 
Hetty. 

« Something newer,” explained Archie Preyton. 
“ Wonder if he will see Pad and go him better on 
the hair?” 

The genius came in. Richard leaned forward. 

“Too bad,” he said, turning to Julia. “We 
can’t see him from here — only his hands.” 

There was a rustle of curious scrutiny, and then 
a hush as the genius touched the keys. 

They who were within range saw a slender man 
of thirty or ‘thereabouts, evidently not tall, with 
curling hair of the shade of auburn popular with 
actors of Romeo, large, restless gray eyes, a broad, 
very white forehead and a woman’s mouth. He 
had an air of fragile distinction as well as of some- 
thing receded or unhealthy. Every moment dis- 
played the white fever of inflamed nerves. Yet 
his superficial action was remarkably direct and 
simple. What there was of body and soul went 
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into the music—excepting the eyes. These 
seemed to be imperfectly engaged. 

His first pieces were short fragments from the 
early Polish composers, played with an intense, 
tremulous delicacy that quite mastered the atten- 
tion of even the skeptical and irreverent in the 
company. 

It was not until the performer had finished these 
that Richard found Julia sitting tense and still as 
he had seen her on the night of the journey and 
her father’s death. The sight was more impressive 
than the music — the more extraordinary for the 
animation of the mood that was displaced. He 
caught himself resenting the sinister magic of 
these sounds which could lay a hand so potent and 
disturbing upon the emotions of the hearer. Was 
it altogether clean? Could music be an art and 
escape the onus of motive? Was its beauty 
always guiltless? . 

The genius was playing Chopin — Polish pictures 
painted with French colours; playing with a 
passionate gentleness and insinuating fervour that 
whimpered and sang and rose into exquisite thun- 
ders of declamation ; that was querulous, tearful, 
abandoned, majestic, childishly gay — what may 
not be read into Chopin ? 

‘“ Bravo, Karsak !”’ 

They gave him an almost ecstatic greeting. 

He came forward to the end of the piano, in full 
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view of both rooms, and bowed low, his livid fore- 
head gleaming under a fallen lock of hair. There 
was something very alluring in the acknowledg- 
ment, and they made him do it again. 

In the tumult of talk Richard turned once more 
to Julia. Even the rose lantern in the corner 
could not put colour into her face. 

“Are you ill?” he asked her, profoundly 
startled by her look. 

“Isn't it very warm?” 

He got up quickly and made a short way to the 
door leading into the hall. 

When he fetched her the water as she sat in the 
hall divan, she seemed a trifle restored, though her 
lips were still white and fixed. 

“Tm very sorry,” she said, grateful for his 
adroit promptness, resentful of the approach of 
Mrs. Lawford and Fawnley. 

« So much for packing us in to hear a red-headed 
musician play fireworks,” whined Fawnley. 

“You poor thing!” cried Lillian. “Karsak 
wouldn’t play if there was to be a possibility of 
draught.” 

«She is better,” said Richard, guessing Julia’s 
wish to escape solicitudes. 

She gave the same assurance and stood up 
calmly. 

“Tsn’t he wonderful?” Lillian asked, with a 
veering look to Richard. 
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“He's a marvel,” admitted Richard, plainly with 
a subdued interest. 

“Does he play again?” inquired Fawnley, in 
scarcely equivocal anxiety. 

“There will be something else first. I havea 
deliciously queer fellow who plays on a national 
instrument —it’s awfully droll. Julie, you won't 
go back into that room? Sit here by the other 
door.” 

Miss Darwood followed her hostess for a short 
distance and took her hand. 

“Lillian, you'll forgive me if I run away pres- 
ently? I may not feel well enough to stay.” 

“Really! This is very odd in you, Julie, but —” 

“Jt isn’t for any lack in your entertainment, 
Lillian. Everybody is delighted.” 

“Tf it must be,” murmured the hostess, her 
glance drifting to Richard. ‘ Dreadfully sorry, 
too.” 

Then turning to Richard >> 

«So glad you came! I shall want your opinion 
of Karsak.” 

Richard called the coach. Julia sank back in 
the cushions and spoke with an effort. 

“This is very silly. I’m chagrined. I never 
was guilty cf such a weakness before. Forgive 
me if you can.” 

He gave assurance of his regret for her discom- 
fort. 
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She roused herself with a determined movement 
of the head. 

“JT must not add dishonesty to the weakness. 
The heat of the room had nothing to do with it.” 

He had been quite sure of this. 

“T understand,” he broke in, with the thought 
of helping her. “It is the power of music to stir 
all sorts of thoughts, of memories ; something has 
been brought up in this way —it was a natural 
enough thing. You must do yourself the justice 
not to say another word about it just now.” 

She paused a moment, long enough to decide 
that at this hour she must say much or nothing, 
and to choose the silent alternative. 

“When do you go South?” 

“On Saturday.” 

“ May I call on Thursday evening?” 

They fixed the hour and exchanged an eloquent 
“ Good night.” 

On Thursday afternoon Richard found a note 
from Julia telling of an enforced departure on a 
Thursday morning train. 


XVI 
A Matter of Business 


T was this last touch that sent Richard to 
I Florida. 

Not that he had looked for anything decisive in 
the visit he was to have made before she went 
away. His thought of such a visit held little of 
hopeful expectation. He should have seen her 
again, let that mean what it might; then he 
should have gone to work, looking forward to her 
return. 

But her sudden flight, cutting out the visit, 
even if it meant nothing more than ordinary 
exigency, “ad cut out the visit, had left him in 
the air, or, rather, very much on uncomfortable 
ground. And he began to feel that the earlier 
departure might mean something more. If it did, 
he would search that meaning. Since the incident 
was nothing of which any direct inquiry might 
be made, but one course remained. There were 
some kinds of patience of which Richard had no 
endowment. 


It would be easy enough. The Electric Com- 
224 
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pany had urgent business for him in Virginia. A 
few additional days in Florida would rest and 
stimulate him. After a hard winter a March 
absence was sheer discretion. 

This became his plan: To see Lawford, work 
out the Realty problem, make a final adjustment 
of the General’s affairs, and lay his success before 
Mrs. Darwood at Palm Beach. At the moment in 
which the plan lay clear he refused to see the 
size of it. 

On Monday evening he pinned Lawford by the 
aid of the ’phone, and was in Thirty-ninth Street 
soon after eight. 

Lawford did not look mystified. If this meant 
anything it meant that he was prepared. In the 
library he put out some cigars. Richard preferred 
not to smoke. “But don’t let me deny you,” he 
said to Lawford. 

«“T don’t smoke,” Lawford replied. “Like 
Horace Greeley, I ‘only drink and swear.’” 

The host chose to sketch a trip he had made, 
half of business, half of pleasure, to Missouri, 
where he met relatives. He had the constitu- 
tional indirectness of the crafty, and managed for 
twenty minutes to hold Richard’s business in 
abeyance, and at last to force upon the visitor a 
blunt introduction of his theme. 

“JT believe you know, Lawford,’ Richard 
finally began, “that I have charge of the Realty 
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Company matters left unsettled by General 
Darwood.” 

Lawford inclined his head. “I believe I did 
hear of that.” 

“You had relations with the General in certain 
transactions ?” 

“Yes,” answered Lawford, lightly. ‘Nothing 
of great importance.” 

“You were interested in the Westminster 
building.” 

“In a sort of way. Not directly, you know. 
I closed out in that matter.” 

« And you left the company ?” 

“Yes. I had other chances that were better.” 

«You will excuse my being so categorical, Law- 
ford, but you got out without loss?” 

“Practically. To tell you the truth, I don’t 
think the General wanted me in.” 

« But wasn’t it the General who made it pos- 
sible for you to get out whole in the matter?” 

“Well,” returned Lawford, rather peevishly, 
“it might be put that way. I may have had a 
little wisdom of my own, too.” 

« You were in a tight place?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” This with a shade of 
sharpness. “The General was treasurer. He 
might have been mussy if he had wanted to.” 

« At all events,’ Richard resumed, “there 
was nothing in the incident to make you an 
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enemy of the General, or an assailant of his 
reputation ?” 

“Not at all,” declared Lawford, sitting up. 
“Not at all.” 

“Your father and he were old friends?” 

“T believe they were.” 

Answers of this sort inspire a lawyer with a 
profound yearning to throw inkstands at a wit- 
ness. Richard found this witness not merely 
adverse but contemptible. However, the issue 
was unwelcome, and nothing decent was to be 
expected of Lawford. Richard held his disgust 
and proceeded : 

“Then if any movement or movements the 
General made to bring this about—to get you 
out of this tight place, putting it that way — 
resulted in trouble for him or for his heirs, you 
would be no party to that —no comforter of his 
assailants ?” 

«J don’t understand you!” Lawford passed a 
hand over his fretted forehead. ‘This is not 
clear to me at all. Why should I be an enemy? 
I have done nothing against him.” 

“Do you know,” asked Richard, “that they 
have threatened the General’s name and estate in 
that Westminster matter?” 

Lawford lied coolly. “No, I do not.” 

“You know that what the General did was 
entirely honourable ?”’ 
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“I suppose it was.” 

«Suppose?”’ Richard all but let go. He re- 
peated the word. “Suppose?” 

«“Of course it was honourable,” faltered Law- 
ford, an ugly look coming into his face. “The 
General was always straight.” 

«You accepted and profited — you were saved 
by what he did?” 

“Oh, come now!” Lawford shifted his feet. 
“JT wish, Gordon, that you would tell me what the 
devil you are driving at.” 

“JT shall try to,” returned Richard. “In a big 
speculative enterprise involving close upon a mil- 
lion, you, personally, were caught in a position 
where you were in a fair way to lose, say, seventy 
thousand. That may not be so much to you now 
as it was then. Just at that moment you were 
situated so that the loss of that much would have 
been a disaster. We shall say, too, that more 
than your money was assailed in that crisis. A 
very ugly trick, with which, even in the present 
state of the commercial conscience, men do not 
like to be named. The General steps in and you 
are extricated, money and reputation — this after 
you have made a certain promise to him by which 
the company was to be righted.” 

“ A promise?” blurted Lawford. 

“A promise to indemnify the company in the 
event of a deficiency left by the deal.” 
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“There was no such contract,” flung Lawford, 
twitching in a conflict of anger and pretence. 
“Whose pipe dream is this ?”’ 

“Do you mean that you are going to repudiate 
le sus 

Lawford brought down his hand. “TI tell you 
the matter was closed. That’s the end of it.” 

“ What if the General’s accounts are attacked 
as a result of the deal?” 

Lawford crossed his thin legs and plunged back 
in his chair. <‘1’m out of it,” he said, icily. 

«You mean, then,” continued Gordon, “that if 
Darwood is accused of fraud, by a trick devised in 
retaliation for this act done in your interest, a 
trick by which his estate might be mulcted in 
a sum vastly greater than the actual amount in 
difference under your guarantee to the General, 
you would stand by, silent, knowing your own 
guilt and the General’s honourable generosity, and 
see the thing done ?”’ 

“Tf you want to know what I think of your 
language, Gordon, I will tell you that I regard it 
as damned insulting.” 

“JT did not come here to insult you, Lawford. 
I came here to place before you an alternative. 
You have the choice to act as one sort of man 
or as another.” 

“TI choose,” cried Lawford, with his bloodless 
fixity, “to wash my hands of the whole business.”’ 
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“In spite of your promise?” 

“JT made no promise.” 

«“ You forget one thing.” 

«What is that ?”’ 

«That you wrote it.” 

Lawford pulled himself up again. His eyes 
were those of an angry cat. ‘That is false!” 

Richard stiffened. “ You are in your own house, 
Lawford, and it may be quite within your code to 
say things like that, but I don’t like it. I may 
decide that I won’t have it.” 

Lawford arose with a jerk. “You came into 
my house with your damned insinuations, and you 
will take what you get, Gordon. I tell you —” 

Gordon was on his feet. 

“Why, Richard! Really!” 

Mrs. Lawford rustled through the drawing- 
room whence she had caught a glimpse of the 
younger man as he left his chair. She shimmered 
in an old-rose opera cloak, and presented at this 
moment a charming spectacle. 

“Do I intrude?” she demanded of Richard as 
she gave him her hand. 

“My dear,” said Lawford, “we have just con- 
cluded a little matter of business.” 

“Perhaps not wholly concluded it,’’ remarked 
Richard, back into still waters, “but this chapter 
was quite ended.” ‘ 

“Sordid man!” exclaimed Lillian. “For a 
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moment I had been optimist enough to hope that 
Mr. Gordon could melt to social sunlight.” 

“He now does,” bowed Richard, and soon 
made his escape. 

For forty-eight hours, with scarcely a pause for 
sleep, Richard worked upon his problem. Within 
that time he had seen Kaltenhoff, now returned 
from Europe; Crail the secretary, still thickly en- 
crusted with caution ; various agents, union repre- 
sentatives, and building department records. By a 
happy chance he found a copy of one of the 
General’s letters to Kaltenhoff — a letter of protest 
— by means of which he came upon the track of a 
document that led him to believe that Kaltenhoff 
might be unwilling to risk a witness-stand. Crail 
was invulnerable, but Kaltenhoff could control 
him. At the end Gordon dispatched an ultimatum 
to Lawford, setting forth that if he, Lawford, could 
not appease the company he must appease the 
General’s estate to the amount of forty thousand 
dollars. If there was collusion between Lawford 
and Crail they might work this out as they saw 
fit. 

There was still an uncovered spot — the Gen- 
eral’s papers in closing the Westminster deal. 
Here was a technical irregularity which it was 
possible Darwood had not intended to commit. 
The point was trifling, but could have been made 
momentous by attack. It was a defect of form in a 
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procedure by which the General had been able, as 
he said, “to save the mechanics’’—and Law- 
ford. In the shadow of this lurked Jardis. 

To call the thing a fraud was monstrous. No 
equity had been assailed. The defect was merely 
formal,—an omission in the municipal papers, 
which in this case meant nothing that deprived or 
menaced the city. Beyond a doubt the General, 
if conscious of the omission, had the tacit support 
of the building department officials. 

On the third day Gordon took Colonel Winch 
of the building department to luncheon at the 
Amsterdam, and in the afternoon filed an addi- 
tional document with the Westminster papers. 

On the fourth day Kaltenhoff asked for a meet- 
ing, and practically suspended all warfare on Dar- 
wood’s interests. 

On the fifth day Richard started for Atlanta. 


XVIL 
Winter Palms 


F there is a definite minimum to strict fidelity, 
I Richard marked it in his service to the Electric 
Company during these consultations at Richmond 
_and elsewhere on that journey. Florida called 
him. In four days he sniffed the tropic seas at 
Palm Beach. 

It was in the wane of the season there, a season 
soft, sunny, unemotional ; a season of fretted faces 
in arduous repose among other faces comfortably 
translated from different scenes of well-served 
luxury; a season of piney drives, palm-shaded 
siestas, verandahed colloquy — of old-gentlemanly 
golf, of sedate flirtation, of younger merriment and 
after-dinner music. 

Richard, his card on the way, sought to single 
the Darwood party in the vistas of the Ponciana. 
First to be found was Mrs. Cartell, looking the 
darker in her white piqué, cheerful, and with that 
unreadable graciousness which more than once had 
puzzled him. This was in a cool corner over- 
looking the plumed lawns. 
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“You give us. a surprise,” she said. “There 
have been few New Yorkers that we knew in these 


eight days.” 
“JT give myself a great refreshment,’”’ declared 
Richard, buoyantly. ‘Providence provided me 


with some business in Virginia over which I 
wasted no time, and I am stealing a breath of this. 
How is Mrs. Darwood ?” 

“Very well—sleeping at this moment — re- 
belliously, but sleeping. We have another invalid 
with us, an irritable fragment Julie carried with 
hen: 

«She spoke of her —a Miss —”’ 

“Fane. Very queer. Needing it, Heaven knows! 
Julie found that they had been at the same college 
— she was wretchedly down. It is just like Julie, 
of course. But I wish she hadn’t burdened her- 
self. They are off somewhere now.” 

“T have satisfactory news for Mrs. Darwood,” 
pursued Richard, assured that Julia was for the 
time unattainable. ‘The Realty matters are as 
good as settled.” . 

«She will be much pleased. I think, though 
she said little to you of it, that she feared a dis- 
agreeable hitch somewhere.” 

“ There was just that sort of a hitch, but I think 
we have cleared it.”’ 

She seemed so much interested that Richard 
sketched the matter roughly. “They are civil 
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enough now,” he concluded. “Even the stage 
villain of the piece, a fellow named Jardis, seems 
likely to disappear.” 

Mrs. Cartell looked sharply at her informant. 
« Pardon me, what name was that?” 

“ Jardis.” 

She paused. “It is a curious name.” 

«“ And he is a curious object — rather an orig- 
inal type of blackmailer, but no expert.” 

For a moment it appeared that she was to 
ask no more in this direction. Then she turned 
again, 

“Do you happen to know his first name?” 

Richard frowned in recollection. “ Yes, I think 
I do— Abner — yes, Abner Jardis. I am quite 
sure.” 

He never forgot her look. Her eyes, we have 
seen, were peculiarly dark. The pupils dilated 
now under her long, heavily fringed eyelids. Her 
sharp nostrils moved, her lips lost their colour : 

“My God!” 

The ejaculation took all of her breath. 

“Do you know him ?” was Richard’s astonished 
question. 

She nodded under some torturing restraint, and 
Richard found himself in the throes of a compas- 
sionate curiosity, which the sight of the woman 
forbade him to voice. 

A further word seemed forming itself in her lips 
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when her glance seized the picture of Julia and 
Miss Fane moving up one of the paths. 

“TI shall wish to speak of him to you some 
other time,” she said, with an effort. He saw, 
without other word, that he was to be silent 
until she spoke. 

Julia and Miss Fane came up the steps. Rich- 
ard had some things to gain by watching her face 
as she recognised him, but it is not given to 
every man coolly to look Fate in the eye, and at 
the crucial instant something within him blurred 
his sight — he was clasping her fingers with a 
shaken composure, though the advantage should 
have been his. 

As she spoke he could see that she had flushed 
into the shadows of her hair, and there was a 
strange disturbed note in the voice with which she 
mentioned the name of her companion. 

Miss Fane gave him a narrow scrutiny, and hav- 
ing ruthlessly measured him, she furtively studied 
Julia. What she saw in Richard aroused a not 
easily summoned interest. What she saw in Julia 
left with her a haunting debate. The start and 
flush might be estimated. But was there not 
also, asked Miss Fane’s keen, skeptical thought, 
a flash of pain? And what was the meaning of 
the swiftly following phase? —a cool lightness, 
a mere amiable formalism — signs which Miss 
Fane took occasion to resent, and which did 
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not escape the notice of Mrs. Cartell, now with- 
drawing. 

As for Richard, he was for an instant stunned, 
though he would have been puzzled to explain 
why. She was different. This was enough. 

“Tsn’t the air glorious ?” she cried. 

Oh, yes, the air was glorious! The whole scene 
and time were an enchantment — but what ailed 
the enchantress? Could this be Julia Darwood ? 
Richard called up what words would come, and 
looked and listened uneasily. 

Perhaps it was Miss Fane. He heartily wished 
that she would go. Why wasn't she sleeping? 
Weren't invalids better off to be sleeping of an 
early afternoon? What were hotel afternoons 
for? 

But Miss Fane did not go. She listened with 
him to Julia’s animated account of an incident in 
a curiosity shop. It was something about a baby 
alligator, Richard afterward recollected, but he 
was scarcely listening. He burned with an un- 
reasonable resentment of Miss Fane. Would she 
sit there for the rest of the day ? 

Then came an impulse. 

“If you are not too tired,” he said, hoping to 
profit decently by the indefiniteness of the pro- 
noun, “I wish that I might be introduced to the 
beach.” 

But this brilliant commonplace came to nothing, 
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for Julia, with a laugh, caught Miss Fane by the 
hand, and exclaimed, “ We shall present you to 
the Atlantic Ocean.” 

To do her justice, Miss Fane paused, if she did 
not draw back, with a shadow of dissent. Some- 
thing not communicated in the simple pressure of 
the hand drew her along. 

Richard scorned the Atlantic Ocean from the 
bottom of his heart. He felt that it might soon 
look like the Ocean of Despair. 

They found a bench. He held the parasol and 
made what talk he could. The world was white 
and blue, and dotted with palms and people. 

Miss Fane broke her silence by complaining of 
a bride and groom, who, with evident calculation, 
conducted their odious idolatries in her immediate 
foreground, however frequently her foreground 
might be changed. 

Richard suggested that the offences of many 
couples were being ascribed“to one. All bridal 
couples looked much the same. 

«Please scrutinise 42m!” and Miss Fane in- 
dicated the masculine half of her foreground 
blemish, a moustached stripling with a seriously 
sunburned nose. ‘Could Ze be duplicated ?” 

“Perhaps it is the brides who always look 
alike,” essayed Richard. 

“Men are most unanalytical observers,” an- 
nounced Miss Fane. 
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“Tf you mean uncritical,” returned Richard, “I 
must accept that charge in the matter of bridal 
couples. With regard to them, I fancy that most 
men are affectionately amused.” 

“You big sentimentalist !”’ challenged Miss Fane. 

“You little misogynist!” sent back Richard. 

“You two squabblers!” added Julia. 

“It would be diverting,” said Richard to Miss 

Fane, ‘to know just why the bridal couple annoys 
you.” 
“Well,” returned Miss Fane, promptly, “I hate 
freshly matched people. Their newness is intoler- 
able. You need to hold them off for awhile like 
a sulphur match until the sulphur goes.” 

Julia shivered. “What a hideous comparison !” 

“Ts Miss Fane a pessimist ?” Richard asked of 
Julia, “or is she simply emancipated ?” 

“T tell her sometimes,” replied Julia, with an 
oblique look at the invalid, “that she is neither so 
bad as she sounds nor so good as she looks.” 

“Tt is a perplexing equation,’ mused Richard, 
grimly. “Do you know,” he added, talking past 
Julia, “prejudices are a great comfort. They 
steady us wonderfully. I know a man who is 
always disrespectful to temperature. Heat and 
cold each give him a rich theme for vituperation. 
He has a superb barometer and is very insulting to 
it. I tell him that what he hates is weather — 
any weather. What is the result? This pet 
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antipathy is the making of him. He is sunny on 
every theme but the sun. He weeps at nothing 
but rain. He is a delightful companion, when you 
get used to his ways.” 

“That is a very nice parable,” said Miss 
Fane, drily. “But it doesn’t fit. I have many 
antipathies.” 

« T suppose they accumulate,” remarked Richard. 

“You would scarcely suppose she had had time 
to accumulate many,” Julia observed, looking down 
at the skeptic. 

A faint breeze stirred the palms and lifted the 
pennant on the hotel. The driving hour had 
come. 

New harness glittered on the shining roads, and 
tourists of many types passed and repassed in the 
turnouts of a faded livery. Nurses with bare- 
kneed children sauntered and stared. Detached 
women with books sought their habitual retreats. 
Cottagers shifted their awnings, and there were 
scarlet patches on the links. 

The world was rolling very smoothly, but in the 
garden of these sweet odours Richard felt the 
steady pricking of a thorn. While that thorn 
pierced him he was fit only for cheap ironies. He 
fed his courage with a bitter food. 

They walked back to the hotel, and there found 
Mrs. Darwood and Mrs. Cartell descending to a 
waiting landau. 
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“Won't you accompany us, Mr. Gordon?” was 
the conclusion of Mrs. Darwood’s greeting. “And 
you, Miss Fane — or Julie?” : 

Miss Fane pleaded weariness, and Julia took the 
fourth seat. Evidently this was as Mrs. Darwood 
would have had it. 

At dinner Richard thought that Julia was more 
like herself, though even a man could read _ her 
unrest. A host of speculations jostled and dis- 
couraged Richard’s appetite. Was he unwelcome? 
Had his coming seemed an intrusion? Did she 
resent his precipitation? Could it reasonably be 
called precipitation ? 

Nevertheless, he presided at their corner table 
with a lively air. Mrs. Darwood had never been 
so cordial. Mrs. Cartell had a changed, though a 
definitely friendly, manner with him. It was 
doubtful whether Miss Fane had forgotten his 
chaff. 

After dinner the New York orchestra held them 
together for an hour, at the end of which period 
Mrs. Darwood went to her room. Miss Fane also 
disappeared. Mrs. Cartell held an open novel 
which she did not read, and watched, instead, the 
kaleidoscope foyer. 

“JT understand,” said Richard to Julia’s profile, 
“that you have a very fine moon here. Though 
you are not technically my hostess, I think you 
should introduce me to that also.” 
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She smiled and rose with a readiness that had 
in it more of resolution than impulse, and went for 
her mantilla, which she wore as on that night 
when he first saw her. The year had made her 
more beautiful. There could be no doubt of this. 
Miss Fane might disparage his powers of obser- 
vation, but he could see a richer loveliness in 
Julia’s eyes, and something more impressively per- 
fect in the living quiet of her lips. 

With the flash of this conviction came a relief 
from his disturbance. Surely her strange mood 
was going, if it had not gone. She talked lightly 
as she gathered her skirt and unhesitatingly took 
his arm. : 

Thus they passed out of the shadows of the 
loggia to the broad path until they were free of 
the electric globes, and moved under the spangled 
sky, in which the young moon drifted high and 
white. The pines and palms, intensely dark in the 
shadows, received a silvered outline, and stood 
wonderfully clear in the luminous night. 

“You see,” said Julia, “we have a very fine 
moon here.” 

“Yes,” returned Richard, his voice vibrant with 
full pleasure, “and I like your stars, too. Look at 
Venus! Did you ever see her so outrageously 
showy? Positively she is growing younger — or 
else she is scandalously made up. The moon, too, 
is at her best — simply stunning! Or is all this 
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an illusion? Has Florida bewitched me? Isn't 
the picture uncommonly gorgeous? Did the 
moon ever look so beautiful before? Did you 
ever look so beautiful before?” 

He felt her hand twitch in his arm. 

“Florida has bewitched you,” she said, quietly. 
« Shall we turn here?” 

“No, no!” He placed a detaining hand on 
hers for an instant. “Not yet! Shall we not 
go a little farther?” 

A lover’s instinct, rather than any adroitness of 
design, led him toward the corner of a pavilion 
overlooking the water. There was a seat just be- 
yond the border of the moonlight. She stood for 
a moment by the rail looking straight before her, 
then seated herself in the place he had chosen. 

“Miss Fane thought me a sentimentalist,” he 
said. ‘Do you think I offended her to-day?” 

“No, I don’t think you offended her. If you 
had, I think she would have told you. She speaks 
very plainly.” 

Richard laughed. “I fancied that she wasn’t 
in the habit of hunting about for euphemisms.” 

«She has a strong character.” 

“T should feel sure of her independence.” 

“ Independence,” returned Julia, “is a quality 
needed by young women who throw themselves 
into business as she did.” 

«Do you mean that they need it defensively?” 
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“No; I was not thinking so much of the defen- 
sive need, though that need must be present, too. 
I was thinking of the sustaining need, —the need 
for an independence that sustains in a lonesome 
fight.” 

« Perhaps it’s a man’s way,” said Richard, “to 
wonder whether the cultivation of so much inde- 
pendence isn’t a bit hazardous, even when it isn’t 
ungraceful. Oh, I know what she would say if she 
were here!” 

Julia smiled faintly in the shadow. “I sha’n’t 
answer in her way. I shall admit, though, that it 
does seem like a man’s anxiety. You can’t expect 
a woman to feel the same dread. Her flourishing 
independence must always seem plausible to her.” 

“Do you really think it deserves a better name? 
Is it a whit better than plausible? Honest, now?” 
* continued Julia, “you are cer- 
tain to forget some things, among these that a girl 
in Miss Fane’s position —”  . 

«Suppose we leave out Miss Fane?” urged 
Richard. 

«But we can’t. She is typical. She was reared 
in refinement — what woman can know that she 
will not come to her struggles? Every woman, 
then, as it appears to me, must learn to be her- 
self, must learn to sustain herself, spiritually 
always, against the world if she must.” 

“But you cannot think” interposed Richard, 


“ Being a man,’ 
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“that men and women are natural enemies? 
You won't help perpetuate that horrible no- 
tion?” 

“If there are separated sex interests, we may 
not be able to blot them out. A woman may not 
be an enemy of men, and yet she may be forced by 
circumstances, sometimes by very disagreeable cir- 
cumstances, to feel this fundamental antagonism.” 

“ Fundamental fiddlesticks !’’ would have suited 
Richard for a phrase, but he listened. 

“Every woman must measure these interests 
for herself. If she is a good woman and a wise 
woman, she will not sour in her search for the 
right way. Few of us are so good or so wise as 
we should wish to be.” 

Richard had turned his gaze from the spectacle 
to the woman. 

“Well,” he said, his breath quickened by a for- 
midable echo in what she had been saying, “I have 
only a man’s outlook —” 

He paused abruptly, then bent forward, the sex 
rebellion bounding in him. “Why do you say 
these things ?”’ he asked her, with a sudden vehe- 
mence. “Are you really speaking for yourself? 
Do you feel the need for a defence?” 

She had turned to him with a startled quickness, 
and now looked away again. “I was speaking for 
myself,” she said, steadily. “Could you doubt 
that I was speaking for myself?” 
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“JT could doubt it,’ he replied, earnestly, “ be- 
cause I couldn’t understand, because it seems like 
a hard theory — not in itself, perhaps, but —as 
coming from you. What you have said sounds — 
how shall I put it ?—almost bitter. I can fancy 
a touch of bitterness in Miss Fane —she has had 
hard luck, and she is ill, or has been ill. But you 
— you are so strong, so gifted, so sure of homage 
if you cared for homage, so well guarded from the 
assaults of adversity, so —” 

«“ Don’t,” she expostulated. Don’t add to the 
list. You will make me very uncomfortable. Gifts 
and favours cannot save a woman from this need. 
If she had gifts and favours to the number of the 
stars in the sky, she would still be a woman, still 
have a woman’s heart to carry, a woman’s path to 
keep, a woman’s questions to answer.” 

“JT know!” he cried, holding his attitude of 
appeal, “just as a man has his fight to make —”’ 

«Yet it is a different fight.’ 

“ But are not we all children of Almighty God? 
Are not our interests all tied up together? Can 
you, a woman, have an inspiration which I, a 
man, will not or must not share? J/s there a 
woman’s path and a man’s path? Is there 
not rather a highway wide enough at least for 
two, on which all humanity may make its journey 
to—to the common destination? Are diversi- 
ties of interest always so real as they seem? — 
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Is there not something dangerous, something 
vicious —to come from doctrines of ‘indepen- 
dence’? Pardon me—” 

He pulled himself up for an instant, then con- 
tinued, impetuously : 

“Am I wrangling with you? But you will un- 
derstand — you once before said something of this 
sort. A recollection of that is mixed up with what 
I am trying to say. I guess it has frightened me 
a little.” 

She drew back farther into the shadow. 

“ And I will tell you why,” he went on, casting 
away every restraint. ‘The philosophy of the 
thing doesn’t worry me at all, but your putting of 
it worries me a great deal. I have been trying for 
a year to read you, without a motive, — with some- 
thing more impelling and insistent than a motive, 
— trying instinctively to get news of that heart of 
yours. There is only one secret in the world, the 
secret in the other one. That other half of the 
human circle —like that dark half of the moon 
yonder — lies before us a space to be surmised. 
This is my presumption, that I have tried to 
divine your divinity. I have done this because I 
had to. I have done it because nothing in the 
world seemed so important, so imperative, so de- 
voutly to be desired ; because I began to find long 
ago that all I cared for seriously in life was linked 
with a thought of you.” 
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She was sitting forward now in an attitude that 
seemed to forbid him to go on. 

“Mr. Gordon,” she said, with an even gentle- 
ness that took him like gloved steel, “I can’t let 
you say these things—I must protest that you 
have drawn too personal an inference from what 
I said. I was not offering a challenge in speaking 
of woman’s necessary independence. I think you 
will believe that I have no antagonisms. There is 
nothing of the new woman about me, unless I 
grossly misinterpret that stigma. Yet it is a 
woman’s right, surely, to escape the need for 
defending herself. She must read her own duty 
—that is all that I have tried to say. If Miss 
Fane, for example, has that right, I have it also. 
It is with each woman’s conscience what she shall 
take up and what she shall put away. A woman 
may decide not to marry —”’ 

Richard seized her hand as if to stay the sen- 
tence. ~ 

«“ But she cannot avoid the chance,” he cried, his 
voice hot with the restraint her attitude had put 
upon him, “that some man, wise or ignorant as to 
her thought, some man who has had the priceless 
privilege of knowing her, who has been transfig- 
ured by her friendship — some man who loves her, 
will tell her that he loves her, and appeals to her 
in the name of love, in the name of all the sacred 
things to which her womanhood and his manhood 
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are dedicated, to cast away so hard a resolution, 
to—”’ 

She made as if to withdraw her trembling hand. 

“Julie! I wouldn’t pain you— but you must 
let me speak —I love you —I love you as a man 
might pray for the privilege of loving, as a man 
loves when his love has stolen into and mastered 
every fibre of him — when he must tell it, though 
he had but one chance in ten thousand of hearing 
the right word —” 

“ Richard !”’ 

“No, Julie! You must listen! You won’t be 
so unfair as to put this aside without listening to 
me — without listening to yourself! You won’t 
let a forbidding creed —”’ 

“Richard,” she murmured again, a tremulous 
intensity in her protest. “I have no creeds 
—though I have a religion. I have my faiths. 
Don’t make my religion seem mean. Don't 
make my faiths harder to keep. Don’t make my 
struggles —”’ 

“Your struggles?” He would not hear her. 
“Can you have struggles, Julie, which the man 
who loves you may not share? Great God! Am 
I blinder than other men that I can’t see — that 
this should seem so unspeakably hard, so unlike 
the soul of you? Can a woman be like this, — 
can she be all that you have seemed to be, all that 
you know you are — can she have so fine a soul, 
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a heart and mind so open to the emotions and 
meanings of life, a compassion for every human 
pain, and then, at the cry of the man who places 
his heart at her feet, plead the independence of 
her sex, brush him aside, declare ‘Each is suffi- 
cient to himself. I put away love’ ?” 

She mutely protested, her lips quivering, then 
found voice to gasp, ‘ You can’t understand.” 

“Understand? No, I can’t understand, Julie 
—TI can only feel that you are tearing to shreds 
all the faiths that I have.” He held her hand in 
both of his, his clasp alternately tender and crush- 
ing, until one of her rings drew blood. “I ask 
your love. I come to you with the love of my 
life, with the best that I have dreamed, with the 
truest that I have thought, with the sweetest that 
I have hoped, asking the pledge that shall make 
all my other possessions or ambitions seem trivial, 
and you offer me —a formula, an evading —”’ 

She touched him with her free hand, and he 
looked, silenced, into her white face. 

When she spoke her voice had fallen to a 
whisper. 

“Richard, if you love me, if you love me 
enough to wish not to hurt me, give me the bene- 
fit of the doubt, believe that I have made my 
choice as I must make it —that it is not lightly 
made, that it is fixed by the loftiest sincerity of 
which the Creator has made me capable, and that 
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it is made in the presence of the highest honour 
that may come to any woman.” 

He bent over and kissed her hand with his set 
lips. 

She stood up, and in a moment he knew that 
she was pointing toward the water. He could not 
see. The moonlight had gone . . . perhaps even 
the stars. 

Presently he discerned the object at a little 
distance to which she was dumbly drawing his 
attention. 

Selina Fane, her head bare, was seated alone 
in the sand, her fingers clasped over her knees. 


XVITI 
The Answer 


ELINA had no suspicion that the others 
S were so near. When they came for her 
she arose, accepted Julia’s remonstrance in si- 
lence, and walked back with them to the hotel. 

If she observed any signs in the others, her 
manner held no betrayal. 

When they reached the archway, she looked up 
at Richard. 

“Do you ever have the blue devils?” she 
demanded. . 

“Not often,” he returned, heavily. “When I 
do, they are very blue and very devilish.” 

“You say that,” said Miss Fane, “as if they 
hadn’t all been with me to-night.” 

“They're hovering,’ was his muttered admis- 
sion. 

“How odd! Miss Darwood is so good at 
chasing them away.” 

«She can’t always defeat them. We mustn’t 
ask too much of her.” 


He left them in the parlour hall, went down again 
252 
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into the foyer, lighted a cigar, and strode out-of- 
doors. At twelve o’clock a watchman, seeing him 
seated alone within view of a certain lighted win- 
dow in the darkening hotel, remarked that it was 
a cool night. The proposition being admitted with 
a gruff brevity, the watchman walked on. 

At one o'clock the watchman came again upon 
the glow of the tobacco. This time he ventured 
no remark. When he had continued his walk for 
a little distance, he saw the fire of a thrown cigar 
arch, like a vagrant meteor, into the damp grass, 
and the solitary figure moved away toward the 
Ponciana. 

The solitary figure reappeared not long after 
daybreak, stalking, head bent, in the driveway, 
crossing the square, traversing the length of the 
village, and disappearing into the lane beyond. 

That was a hard day for Richard. 

Late in the morning he stumbled upon Major 
Cuyler, who declared that, by the look of him, he 
hadn’t left his work a day too soon. Cuyler was 
for cards after luncheon. He had met a Southern 
prospector, who played a stiff game, and a de- 
lightfully profane Northwestern Governor who 
interrupted everything with a story. 

Richard played in a dull fury. He won from 
the outset. 

“You always were a lucky dog,” proclaimed the 
Major. 
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Later in the day he talked business with Mrs. 
Darwood, and took a place beside her in the drive. 
Julia pleaded a headache, and Miss Fane became 
one of the party. 

Richard found himself dreading the dinner, 
which only the acidulous vivacity of Miss Fane 
rescued from gloom. 

“You see,” she tossed to Richard, “I’m clear 
of my blue devils.” 

Ironically, it was Miss Fane who fell into Rich- 
ard’s company by the disposal of the party after 
the music, and in his present humour this fatality 
had a curious interest. For the moment he pre- 
ferred society with a slightly acrid flavour. 

To his astonishment, Miss Fane suddenly lost 
her pungence. Since he had no wish to study 
her, the evaporation of her customary mood was a 
disappointment. 

From their chairs on the veranda they could see 
the moon rise out of a spectral mist. The night 
was but the ghost of the other one. 

“T think,” remarked Miss Fane, a softened edge 
on her sharp voice, “that the blue devils still have 
hold of you.” 

«You wouldn’t entertain them.” 

“No. I’m very short with them. You should 
do even better. You can get away from yours. A 
man has every liberty. He can say, ‘I'll go to 
Florida,’ and he can go.” 
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«“ And he can say, ‘I'll go back again,’ and he 
can do that, too,” added Richard, with a thinly clad 
bitterness. “But the minions of Satan are good 
travellers.” 

Miss Fane was silent for a space, though her 
eyes were busy. Then she said: 

“I find that when I get the glooms I am wish- 
ing for something I can’t have. A wise woman — 
my mother — once said to me, ‘If you wish for 
what you can’t have, you will get something you 
don’t want.’ ” 

“That is a stern truth. But probably it will 
never keep us from wishing.” 

Miss Fane, her chin in her hand, looked fully at 
him. ‘You're just a big boy, aren’t you?” 

“ Not so big, either,” returned Richard, grimly. 
“Do I amuse you?” 

“It so happens,” she responded, “that you 
don’t.” 

«I’m sorry.” 

She continued to look steadily at him. “To 
prove that I am not amused, will you let me tell 
you something I shouldn’t be supposed to tell you 
in a twenty-four hours’ acquaintance ?” 

A suspicious curiosity penetrated Richard’s 
stormy thoughts. Nothing was impossible to 
Miss Fane. He answered, simply, “ Yes, I will 
let you tell me.” 

Nevertheless there was a short silence. At last 
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she said: “I was once very much in love. The 
man seemed to be very much in love with me. I 
was a rich man’s daughter. Then I became a poor 
man’s daughter, and the man I had loved went 
away. So far, you see, the story is just like any 
other. By and by the man decided to come back, 
and I discovered that what I had lost was not the 
man, but my illusions. I didn’t want him. The 
only thing I could have logically asked was to have 
my illusions back again. But I never have wished 
that.” 

«Why have you told me this?” he asked, rather 
blankly. 

« Perhaps, in the first place, because I thought 
it wouldn’t amuse you. Perhaps because I wanted 
you to know that I had held the cup. Then I 
wanted to speak plainly about something else.” 

“JT believe you always speak plainly,” he re- 
turned, with a premonition of the disagreeable. 

“Of course, it is no business of mine,” Miss 
Fane proceeded. “ But then, things that are not 
one’s business are often very near to being so, 
and maybe some things are best said by those 
who have no right to say them. I may risk 
saying what another might not care to risk, 
for what you think of me will never make any 
difference.” 

Richard bit his lip. There was nothing he felt 
like adding to this. 
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“T believe you know that Miss Darwood is a 
noble girl,’ advanced Miss Fane. 

“We sha’n’t quarrel about that.” 

“ You would not need to tell me. Men are quite 
transparent.” 

« And yet you —”’ 

“TI mean after we have lost our illusions. Ad- 
mitting your judgment, you would not choose to 
make her unhappy, would you?” 

“I’m afraid,’ remarked Richard, “that the 
motive of your catechism isn’t quite clear to me.” 

“ Never mind about my motives. They are of 
no consequence. You wouldn’t, intentionally, 
make her unhappy?” 

“No, I should not.” 

“Well, then you ought to know—lI say you 
ought to know, because I have seen you look at 
her, and I°know what your look wzsked—you 
ought to know that she will never marry.”’ 

He sat stolidly motionless. “Has she told you 
that ?” 

se es’ 

“Then she has told both of us.” : 

Miss Fane took away the hand from under her 
chin. “I believed she had told you something. 
I didn’t know how much — how definitely she had 
told you.” 

“TJ think I may say that I intend to make her 
say it more definitely.” 


— 


a 


The young woman debated silently for a time. 
«TJ fancy you are that sort of a man,” she observed, 
finally. 

«I have that sort of interest in the subject.” 

The whimsicality concealed nothing from Miss 
Fane. 

She was first to speak again. ‘You see, the 
reason why you can hurt her, make her unhappy, 
is because she is not like me—she has not lost 
her illusions.” 

“T hope not,” was his comment. 

She was either incapable or undesirous of taking 
offence, and went on: “She is the tenderest girl 
I ever met. But she hasn’t a weak spot in her. 
She is the kind of girl a man ought to love, and 
yet she is the kind of girl, to my thinking, who is 
best as she is. She has the crowning wisdom to 
know this. — Wait!” 

She saw the movement her sting had evoked. 

“1 didn’t mean to hurt you, either.” 

«You are very kind,” said Richard, in an iron 

‘tone. 

Plainly she had said her last word —the last 
that he would hear. 

It is of no bearing upon this history how Rich- 
ard managed to have his last word with Julia, though 
no detail of the incident was ever blotted from his 
memory. 


Her demeanour on this third and culminating 
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“day had been, as he figured it afterward, of a piece 

with all that she had done. A woman who spoke 
with him through a convent wicket might have 
had the same fixed affability, the same denying 
grace. If she did not wear the signs of peace, 
she wore those of resolution. 

He saw this quite clearly when, in the broad 
light of that afternoon, shielded only by the shadow 
of the splaying palm leaves, he bent over to 
plead without preface his stricken cause. 

The hopelessness of his voice made him pity 
himself, and pity her, yet she heard no false note 
in the entreaty. 

“ Julia,” he said, his face whitened, “if I might 
go away from here with the slenderest hope ever 
given to a man who loved a woman, I should go 
cherishing it as worth more than all other possible 
good fortunes heaped together. If I went now, 
without another word, I should fear to find myself 
without that slenderest hope. Am I to go with 
no sign that my love is something to you? Is it 
not in your heart to give me a syllable of comfort ?” 

« Richard,” she returned, in a voice that re- 
minded him of how much he was losing, “to give 
hope to you, I should have to take it from myself.” 

His eyes searched her. “From yourself? Why, 
Julia?” 

“Because I should dishonour my convictions, 
my pledges to myself, my sense of obligations to 
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duties larger than individual choice. I didn’t 
speak hastily the other night. No, I had thought 
it all out. I was too—too fond of you, Richard, 
not to have thought of it. You will believe me?” ' 

“T believe you,” he said, with a broken note, 
“but you strike me the hardest blow that I —”’ 

“No, no! I will not have you say it, Richard!” 
She made a movement of passionate remonstrance. 
“ You must not say that I strike a blow—I who 
—”’ she broke off with a tortured gesture. “ Have 
women no sufferings? Is God’s hand never laid 
upon them? Has their choice no alternative of 
pain? Forgive me, Richard!” she added, seeing 
his face. “You ask what your love is to me. I 
have taken it as an affection more precious than 
any that has ever come into my life, and you have 
from me the fullest friendship I could give to any 
man —” ~ 

“My God!” he cried, in tones she did not 
know. “You have said it! And this is the 
end —” 

“The end, Richard ?” 

He was staring at the ground. A piece of the 
woodwork in the back of the bench came away in 
his hand. He threw it aside, and stared at the 
crimsoned break in his fingers. 

“The end of my hope.” He was trying to keep 
the harshness from his voice. ‘The end of a 
dream. I was a sentimentalist, after all. I didn’t 
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believe the things men were saying about the new 
spirit among women. You have seen me flare at 
the mention of it. If you had said there was an- 
other man... I should have gone on being a 
sentimentalist, though a bruised one. But you 
have made it all plain enough.” 

He became conscious of the marble look that 
came over her, and heard her saying, “ You mean, 
then, that a woman’s friendship is something so 
worthless — ” 
meno We put: up vhis hand; ‘The cry had 
all but fury in it. “Friendship! It is a very 
wonderful thing. ‘So wonderful a thing that a 
man with a man’s soul might almost be sustained 
by it. It is almost an answer to the cry of a liv- 
ing heart. It is almost the full red of reality. It 
is almost as satisfying as that love we are admon- 
ished to feel for our enemies. It is almost —” 

She arose in a deadly silence. 

“ Forgive me!” he gasped, in a crippled voice. 

She spoke without moving. ‘“ You affront the 
name of friendship. It is cowardly.” 


“No, no!” He strove to retain her cold 
fingers. 

“Cowardly,” she repeated, with her blanched 
lips. “I don’t know what parallel cowardice there 


could be ina woman. I—” 
“T will tell you.” He stood tensely beside her, 
in a white heat of emotion. “I will tell you —”’ 
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then caught his breath. “No. You are right. 
There is no parallel. There are no antecedents 
for such cowardice. A woman —”’ 

“Let us go,” she said. 

They spoke no other word, as they left the 
shadow of the palm. 

The world was green and white. All sounds 
paled before the heart thunder that echoed in 
Richard’s brain. Beach figures moved in a mean- 
ingless panorama. The hotel stared stupidly in 
the sun. A sharp voice from the steps said: 
«What a solemn looking couple you are!” 

On the evening train, clattering northward 
through the moonlit pine vistas, sat Richard, 
his chin drawn in, his eyes sightlessly following. 
the writhing landscape. On a couch in her 
shadowed hotel room lay Julia, face down, sobbing 
softly. re 


XIX 
Fardis vs. Royle 


= HERE are but three things that can make 
raler a grown man mope,” Carraine had once 
observed. ‘ His liver, his income, and a woman.” 

Recalling this theory to Richard at one of their 
Sunday evening suppers, Carraine, quite without 
regard to the audience, ventured to add: “It has 
seemed to me, Richard, my son, that your liver 
and your income are quite satisfactory. Hence 
my anxiety.” 

This impertinence was called out by Richard’s 
manner after the return from Florida. Always 
before that, when reéntering New York after even 
a short absence, Richard had greeted with a New 
Yorker’s insular gratification the steaming towers, 
the spectacular movement, the clang and hustle of 
Manhattan. The smell of the streets, the chorus 
of the overhead trains, the nervous foot traffic, all 
the eager, glittering, shabby, scuffling phenomena 
that went to make up the ensemble of the city, 
expressed something that was to be accepted as 


final and sufficient. 
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When he came back from the South the town 
had been blighted. Through the cold March 
drizzle he saw only a noisy, neurotic, tawdry spec- 
tacle. The elevated trains rasped the raw of his 
temper; the street-car gongs cut him to the bone. 
He stifled in the moist, brutal, interminable crowds. 
The cabmen looked as if they never had had a 
fare. The newsboys peddled ludicrous papers that 
never would be sold. Chance policemen had the 
air of having been fined thirty days’ pay. Half of 
the shops seemed to be for rent, the other half in 
the gloom of impending bankruptcy. The towers 
looked perky and ridiculous, the smaller buildings 
crushed and despondent. Truckmen cursed in the 
blockades. Women with wet skirts forgot every- 
thing but the need to get somewhere in a hurry. 
It was a disappointed city. 

At home there was no cheer. Aunt Abby was 
down with neuralgia. Agatha was looking pale in 
the shadow of a domestic cataclysm, for Lena, the 
cook, had gone off absurdly to be married, and her 
example had undermined the resistance of Matilda, 
who was known to be debating three separate 
offers of wedlock. Carraine, who had been invisi- 
ble for several days, appeared soon after Richard’s 
arrival, and was indecently jocular. 

Richard having gone away in high spirits, his 
lower temperature was the more to be remarked. 
His manner differed from any mere effect of strain 
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or irritation such as they had known in him. 
Agatha anxiously detected the deeper change. 
She heard the hard note in his voice, even in 
his lightest talk, and something in its quality 
deterred her from inquiry. She took him always 
as he came, and when, in a few days, his changed 
manner had settled into a habit, she lost any acute 
sense of anxiety, and forgot to question the mean- 
ing, if she did not cease to feel the difference, of 
his ways. 

Carraine was not so easily deceived. Richard’s 
dull look at the beginning, and afterward a sharp 
levity, that sat upon him like a jester’s cap, were 
measured by the artist for their real value as a 
counterfeit of the man. For a long time they could 
not get him to sing, but he put on an excellent air 
of gaiety at the table, and began new generosities 
in wine. For three weeks he did not pass a single 
evening at home. The regiment and politics took 
every hour not given to law. Aunt Abby saw 
the light under his door at three o’clock in the 
morning. 

It was on the occasion already quoted that 
Carraine delivered himself of this: 

“Tt is a notorious truism that women may not 
be taken seriously. Primarily they area jest. The 
Creator made woman by way of furnishing a trial 
to Adam’s sense of humour. We all know that 
Adam flunked, though he saw the joke later. The 
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incident is symbolical. Every man sees the joke 
later. The trouble is that in the interval he dis- 
tresses himself unduly. Also he distresses women. 
They hate a serious man. A man who takes them 
seriously, who does not translate them, is a tragedy 
to himself, a bore to them, a warning to everybody 
else, 

Aunt Abby heard this with her accustomed 
scorn, 

“Heaven knows what women think of you!” 
she exclaimed, severely. 

“They don’t think of me,” Carraine declared. 
“That is why they like me. A man who makes 
them think is a nuisance, a disturber of the peace, 
a revolutionist.” 

“Jap,” asked Agatha, ‘‘ were you ever serious ?” 

“Once,” he answered. “It was when a girl 
proposed to me. But I am livmg it down.” 

The hard smile on Richard’s face was a per- 
plexity to Agatha. 

“Of course,” pursued Carraine, in an oracular 
enjoyment of Aunt Abby’s disgust, “a man is not 
to be blamed for studying women as he does the 
stars or any other remote and difficult theme. He 
early learns the primitive paradoxes of femininity, 
and when first he realises that woman has to be 
translated, he becomes cocksure and insufferable. 
Only great age or great precocity gives him an 
understanding of the larger facts of her complex 
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mental organism. Mankind is dual, and the male 
always is trying to find out how the other half 
lives. 

«“ Now, let us take Richard,” Carraine went on, 
pulling over his salad. “A young man of much 
natural sagacity, a man hampered by good inten- 
tions, but not lacking, as you would say, in a sense 
of humour; a serious man, but not a solemn man, 
a man who thinks like an angel and works like the 
devil ; a shade too ambitious, and fairer to others 
than to himself. Let us, I say, take Richard 
as an example. He would have made a good 
artist —he zs a good artist in spite of himself. 
But he chooses to go into law. What is the 
result? He makes money and is in a fair way to 
lose his own soul. What profiteth a man if he 
win the case against Juggins and lose the case for 
Eternal Fitness? Law is a stone, a_ beautiful 
crystal, if you like. Art is good bread. Man 
does not live by gems alone. Richard is offered 
the bread, he takes the stone. It is a lonesome 
job. Then he tries a little politics on the side. 
The modern municipal banditti stir his imagination. 
Yet he is a moral creature, and the hold-up and 
throat-cutting leave part of him unfed. They 
amuse but they do not gratify the natural and 
reasonable longing for more spiritual romance.” 

Carraine paused with a grimace, searching Rich- 
ard from the corner of his eye. 
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“My friends, the Robin Hoods and Jack Shep- 
ards, turned from looting to the ladies. Not so 
Richard. And why? He fails to read the jest 
in femininity. He is elastic enough to be a law- 
yer, humourist enough to be a politician, but he is 
not philosopher enough to perceive in the alleviat- 
ing ladies the most grotesque witticism of the Crea- 
tor. Nature’s persiflage is lost upon him. The 
man who takes all women seriously sooner or later 
will take some woman tragically. Then he is 
done for.” 

Richard suspended his claret. He still smiled 
enigmatically. 

“ Carraine,” he said, “I sometimes think I am 
your best theme. It would be a pity that you ever 
should be deprived. You would miss me.”’ 

“Indeed, I should, Richard,’ and Carraine 
quenched a grin. “It would be a frightful be- 
reavement. You are so suggestive. Your vices 
are such a charm, your virtues such a warning. 
Without you I should certainly go wrong. Have 
you ever noticed, Mrs. Seckley,” and the artist 
turned sternly upon that lady, “the wonderful 
power for good in a bad example? The moralists 
have never done justice to this fact. Most of 
them have overlooked it altogether.” 

“In that view,” returned Mrs. Seckley, with 
some asperity in the prod of her fork, “you are 
a great service to the race.” 
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Carraine refused to smile. “Let us hope,” he 
said, fervently, “that I may contribute my hum- 
ble quota toward the elevation of the species. 
The trouble is that most examples fail of their 
full value in not being sufficiently specific. Here 
is the splendid superiority of Richard. He is so 
transparently wrong —” 

Matilda brought in an announcement of Mr. 
Royle, and Richard, brief with his coffee, went 
with an interested celerity to greet the visitor. 

Royle’s hearty salutation had an embarrassed 
colour. 

“Rather surprised to see me, Mr. Gordon? 
Just been surprised myself —and not so much 
surprised, either. Knew it was likely to come.” 

“Make yourself comfortable, Royle,” said Rich- 
ard “and give me the news.” 

«“ You see,.’ continued Royle, stroking his chin, 
“Tve got a warrant on my hands, and Id like 
mighty well to have you look after me, though 
maybe police courts ain’t much in your line.” 

« A warrant?” 

Royle tapped his pocket. “Jardis had me 
pinched.”’ 

lardig? 7 

“Funny how things’ll come round. It hap- 
pened this way: I was sittin’ in the store this 
afternoon when in comes a man that had me puz- 
zled for a moment. Then I knew who it was. 
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There couldn’t be another beast built just that 
way. It made me sick to see him. He asks for 
a cigar. ‘No,’ I says, ‘not here. I wouldn’t han- 
dle your nasty money. You're Jardis.’ He red- 
dened up until that scar on his face looked like a 
chalk mark, and his eyes bulged like the eyes of 
the man who kept the gate for awhile at Ander- 
sonville. I wanted to get at his neck and make 
them stick out further. ‘And you were the lackey 
of that fellow Darwood,’ he grunted at me. ‘ Yes,’ 
I said, ‘and I’ve a mind to kick you now to even 
things up a little.’ Then he let fly an ugly name. 
‘On further thought,’ I says, ‘I w/? kick you,’ 
and I let him have it. ‘Get out of here,’ I says, 
‘before I think any more.’ When he madea claw 
at me, I thrashed him till he couldn’t get off his 
knees. Then I opened the door. ‘Out with you, 
Jardis,’ I says, ‘take your damned carcass to some 
place where no honest man’ll ever run across you.’ 
And he limped up the street, swearing like the 
blackguard that he is. What can they do to me 
for that piece of justice?” 

Gordon laughed his enjoyment of Royle’s vio- 
lent vengeance. 

«Were you arrested ?” 

‘“‘T knew the court cop, and he only told me to 
show up at nine in the morning at the Jefferson 
Market.” 

«The judge may make it cost you ten dollars.” 
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“What a bargain!”’ Royle slapped his knee in 
a gust of gratification. ‘It was worth twice the 
money !.” 

“Tf you have hurt him badly it might cost you 
more.” 

“T’d hate to pay so little!” protested Royle. 

« And then he might bring a civil suit.” 

Royle whistled. 

“TJ wouldn’t like that. The place’s in my own 
name. It’s a warning. I ought to marry.” 

“It’s a little late for that now,” said Richard, 
imperfectly grave. “We must not let him find 
you guilty if we can help it.” 

“ You will see me through, Mr. Gordon?” 

“T shouldn’t miss a chance against the common 
enemy. There were no witnesses?” 

“Not a soul but the Indian,” replied Royle, 
plucking up his earlier spirit. ‘And he had his 
back to us!” 

In the morning at the court Gordon found 
Royle a trifle nervous. Jardis, ornamented with 
many bandages, was in charge of a grizzled old 
lawyer, shiny with alcohol, who scowled and au- 
dibly picked his teeth. 

“ Royle,’ whispered Gordon to his expectant cli- 
ent, “I’m afraid you've given this man Jardis some 
fresh scars.” 

“Jt looks so,” returned Royle, appreciatively. 
“J finished the thing so quick I never stopped 
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to place them where they might have done the 
most good. Do you think, Mr. Gordon,” and 
Royle made a front of throwing off -his un- 
easiness, “do you think there is more than ten 
dollars’ worth ?” 

Richard drew a judicial face. “I’m not what 
you would call an expert, Royle, but I should say 
there was ten dollars’ worth at the very least — 
that it zwow/d be a bargain.” 

The court-room was crowded and had a criminal 
smell with a supplementary odour of carbolic acid. 
Eager faces peered from the benches.’ At the 
back was a row of Italian women with shawls over 
their heads. 

Gordon spent twenty minutes listening to the 
drone of voices at the magistrate’s desk, scanning 
the strangely reiterated types that flourish in court- 
rooms and catch the colour of paltry crime; re- 
viewing the jaded dignity of fat policemen and 
wondering anew why metropolitan authority had 
to be Irish. * 

That politics had a cosmopolitan cast was dis- 
cernable in the presence of Donazelli, an Italian 
power, and of young Kranzer, whose shaven good 
nature recalled to Richard the night of the Garden 
ball, of the Empire gown and those other appear- 
ances in what had already begun to seem like a 
remotely earlier time. .. . 

«James Royle!” 
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The call from the desk brought Richard out of 
his reverie and Royle out of his chair. 

Shawin, the magistrate, was in a surly mood. 
He recognised Richard with a brief nod. 

The modus of the lower courts was not familiar 
to the young lawyer, but he had a manner singu- 
larly effective in such tribunals, for he gave no 
impression of adjusting a higher court manner to 
lower court needs. He made the court seem 
important by the care and sincerity of his defence, 
and the charge seem small by his regret for the 
intrusion. There was no.eagerness; the magis- 
trate was left to feel that his judgment was more 
to be desired than the mere success of a defence. 

Shawin was exceedingly short with Jardis and 
his loquacious lawyer from the beginning. Royle, 
well admonished, and Hibernianly shrewd in such 
a situation, wore the air of a gently amiable man 
who could not lose his temper, while Jardis’s 
excitability drew the weight of prejudice against 
him. 
According to Jardis’s story, Royle had com- 
mitted a ferocious attack, without warning and 
without provocation. Nothing that could make 
the attack seem violent and unprovoked was 
omitted from the narrative. It was typically a 
complainant’s story, one of those hyperbolical ap- 
peals to vengeance that tempt a revulsion of feel- 
ing when the defence succeeds in averaging the 
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facts. The more ardently Jardis painted the mon- 
ster the more innocent Royle began to look. 

Gordon rather disconcerted his opponent by 
declaring that he had no questions to ask the 
complainant. The contempt was eloquent, and in 
police courts to save time is to encourage mercy. 

In the midst of Royle’s story —“Tell his 
Honour, very briefly, just what happened,” di- 
rected Gordon —a story told with the air of one 
who has felt the sting of an affronted hospitality, 
the magistrate suddenly demanded : 

“Did you order him to leave your place?” 

«“T did; sir.” 

«“ Dismissed!” growled Shawin; Royle beamed, 
and the business was done. 

“Tt was a close shave!” exclaimed Royle at the 
door, with a grip on Gordon’s hand. “That was 
true, on my oath, I did order him out — but I 
kicked him first !” 

Kranzer and Gordon went down-town together. 


ROX 
The Cynics Club 


HIS was not the last of Royle nor of Jardis, 
either. But the incident was soon effaced 
from Gordon’s thoughts. 

The period was one in which, as Carraine took 
occasion to say, Richard, like Fay Carrillo, was 
never to be found in his cell. He plunged into 
excesses of labour with a nervous ardour that 
dreaded intervals. For the first time he had come 
to know the discolouring effect of a vital disap- 
pointment, and he threw himself upon one embit- 
tered thing after another in an incredulous fury. 
It was a huge irony, old as the human heart, 
though grotesquely new to him, that certain 
disasters may poison even the fountain of con- . 
solation. His arrogant energy had never doubted 
the alleviation of this or that phase of action. To 
find himself faltering, rebuffed, belittled, where he 
had been accustomed to mastery, put a dangerous 
edge upon his impatience, then forced him to 
swallow the truth which some men taste much 
earlier, others much later, that man is an egoistic 
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animal, vastly averse to a game in which he can- 
not win. 

In the matter of the woman it was not merely 
wounded vanity. The hurt was deeper. And it 
was a wide wound. He persuaded himself that he 
had more than any primary excuse for feeling that 
he had been refused not merely by one woman, 
but by all women. Was it not clear that sex had 
rejected sex? Would it not have been a relief, 
a vital mitigation, to have learned that there was 
another man? Would not a purely personal 
rejection have been a greatly inferior calamity ? 

It was after this manner that he worked him- 
self out of a stupor of pain into a fine rage of 
resentment, and from this to a state of mind 
in which he sought to bank the fires of feel- 
ing with the ashes of cynicism. He was a 
clumsy stoker at such a business, but the thing 
kept him going. 


Tradition to the contrary, cynicism is not easily _ 


acquired. You may not snatch the gift from the 
hand of adversity. Sentiment gone sour is another 
matter, though the confusion of identity is fre- 
quent and natural. 

“Your true cynic,’ remarked Eadwyn, the 
novelist, one night at the Cynics’ Club, “jealously 
resents the vulgar suspicion of ill-temper.” 

“For which reason,” interjected Carraine, -“I 
question Gordon’s qualifications for membership. 
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You may see that he is as ugly as the very 
devil.” 

Richard smiled darkly from the recesses of 
O’Rourke’s deepest chair. 

“ Your allusion to the devil,’ pursued Eadwyn, 
‘is misleading. His Majesty, the arch-cynic, — 
in Emerson’s phrase, ‘the dear old Devil,’ —is 
never ugly. Cynicism is essentially philosophical, 
and art quite properly pictures his Majesty with 
a patient grin. We hear of wrathful gods, but 
the satanic is necessarily the equable.” 

« You dear old devil!” murmured O’ Rourke. 

They were disposed in O’Rourke’s studio, a 
barn of a place, an epitome of everything a studio 
should not be. Barren of decoration, wretchedly 
lighted, matter of fact in point of living conve- 
niences, unlittered and unmitigated, it expressed 
something of O’Rourke’s defiance of fashion. It 
was even clean in the corners. Carraine declared 


that the whole scheme was a trick. ‘In such a 
lair,” he said, “any old daub must look like a mas- 
terpiece:” 


Gordon, however, had maintained that O’ Rourke 
was in the hands of the colleen rhue who scrubbed 
the halls and who dispossessed O’Rourke punctu- 
ally every Saturday morning in the interest of a 
scathing renovation. It was known that there 
had been a scene between O’Rourke and the 
colleen when Maggie dusted a precious pastel. 
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O’Rourke, in a situation just short of tears, ex- 
plained that pastels might not be dusted. The 
next day he builded with his own hands a shelf 
close to the ceiling, upon which thereafter he 
was at great pains to place everything he might 
want in a hurry. 

The Cynics’ Club, so named by Bertsch, though 
it was not a club, and was, perhaps, but imper- 
fectly cynical, describes the group that gathered at 
O’Rourke’s on Saturday nights. The group was 
variously formed from week to week, though Car- 
raine, O’Rourke, Bertsch, and Grotemann were 
inveterates. 

“We came to scoff and remained to prey,” 
quoted Bertsch in allusion to the first gathering, 
at which it was discovered that O’Rourke’s refrig- 
erator in the corner held certain interesting bot- 
tles. The smoking and preying continued with 
little variation save in the buying of drinks and 
tobacco from a common fund. This fund, held 
by O'Rourke, was replenished under eloquent de- 
mands from Carraine, who, however, frequently 
neglected to add his own share. 

Gordon had once before joined the group at 
O’Rourke’s, and on the occasion just cited he 
found a singularly changed flavour in the company. 
It is doubtful whether he guessed how much of 
the change was in himself. It was his theory 
with himself that he had stopped thinking. This 
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Bohemian irreverence, vastly less bitter than his 
own mood, tricked his restless attention. It re- 
laxed the moral fibres which had been touched by 
the fever of his brooding, and hinted a region of 
easy going. 

Yet here as in his other world he was reminded 
of how far his forgetfulness did not go. When 
they spoke of women, he thought of one woman. 
When they spoke of success, he thought of his 
failure. When they threw light missiles at the 
human show, it was easier to feel pelted than 
to feel a participation in the pelting. When 
O’Rourke brought out (or rather, brought down 
from the safety shelf) a new head he had painted, 
the face of a girl, Julia Darwood’s eyes burned in 
the canvas. Gordon had put her away, but not 
beyond the horizon. 

He had moments of feeling firm in the saddle 
of things, and other moments of an impatience 
that was, possibly, least explicable to himself. 

Not one of them understood him when he burst 
out with — 

“All of your drivel about cynicism is a pipe 
dream — the effect of dope —the fumes of false- 
hood. If you are going to be rebels, why in the 
name of all the vices —”’ 

“Hold on!” commanded Eadwyn. “That’s too 
good. Wait till I make a note of that — ‘fumes 
of falsehood !’”’ 
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« Richard will come round,” said Carraine, dryly. 
« He’s fermenting now. He doesn’t as yet quite 
catch the subtler forms of cynicism. He perceives 
in a vague way the more robust forms, such as 
piracy and politics. Give him time. As for you, 
Eadwyn, you are a flippant soul. Nothing sobers 
you but getting drunk.” 

“My friend,” returned the novelist, «I regret 
to say I cannot get drunk. Iam denied intoxica- 
tion, spiritual or physical. I am like Mithridates 
VI, I can drink anything. You remember Orillo, 
who replaced his head? Who could not wish to 
enjoy the novelty of that sensation? But one 
must first lose it. It is true that I escape certain 
penalties. Grotemann, here, once boasted to me 
that he had invented a sixth kind of drunkenness, 
and decently admitted having six different kinds 
of head in the morning. Yet there must be fine 
gradations of delirium in the process of intoxication, 
which I can never know and by which my outlook 
may never be enlarged. You who wander in the 
happy valley, bearing aloft the witching oriflamme 
of art —”’ 

“The charm of Eadwyn,” remarked Carraine, 
quite without the effect of interrupting, “is his 
unconsciousness. You have seen men who wel- 
comed and paraded their inebriety. In fact, that 
is the vulgar average habit. Eadwyn never seems 
to know that the thing is happening. The muddle 
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looks entirely natural to him, and when he emerges 
the next day, he thinks he has had one of his bril- 
liant spells. He writes all of those sonnets when 
he is drunk. That is why, when the young ladies 
ask him, ‘How do you ever think of those lovely 
things ?’ he never can tell them.” 

Bertsch brought down his fist. “Carraine, you 
would be very tiresome if I saw you oftener than 
once a week. Separations are a great blessing. 
People do not regard them with sufficient respect. 
Witness the advantage of having three seasons 
between one spring and another spring! I have 
always thought that when Adam and Eve met 
again on the hill of Safa after three hundred years, 
they must have found many interesting qualities 
in each other.” 

“Tut, tut, Bertschy.” Carraine carried over 
the bottles. “<I know you adore me, even if I do 
sometimes play the live coal to your Moses. 
You are a cumbersome person, Bertschy, a shade 
big. Remember what Angoulaffre did to the 
Tower of Pisa, and don’t go leaning against me.” 

“God knows, it’s too late to twist you!”’ cried 
Bertsch, twiddling his glass. 

“ Did I understand,” muttered Grotemann, his 
head among the drawings, “that we were to have 
a new member to-night ?” 

“ Binderwell promised to fetch Karsak,” an- 
swered O’ Rourke. 
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«“ The red-headed fiddler ?” 

“ He doesn’t fiddle. He strums.” 

“Curious biped,” announced Eadwyn. “They 
say he’s a prince. But people are very abusive.” 

«Can he play?” inquired Grotemann. 

Eadwyn made a gesture. ‘He's a wizard.” 

Richard went among the bottles, mixed a per- 
plexing drink, and swallowed it. 

“Tf Tolstoy ever heard him play he certainly 
would have asked to have him exiled,’”’ continued 
Eadwyn. ‘To my mind, he is a very immoral 
player.” 

Gordon turned upon the speaker. ‘What do 
you mean ?” 

“Just what I say. Everything that is hypnotic 
in sensuous music that man instinctively expresses. 
But he goes free, music being the one uncensored 
art. No man would be permitted to write such 
things. Certainly no man would be permitted to 
paint them.” 

Gordon stared at Eadwyn without speaking, 
though not without thinking. 

“Rot!” came from Bertsch. 

“No,” and Richard turned to the big Ger- 
man. “He is right in ascribing immoral power 
to music. If music is an art, if it is privileged 
as an art to express ideas, it cannot be that it 
may express only good ideas, and not evil ideas 
also,” 
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Bertsch shook his bushy head contemptuously. 
“TI say again, rot!” 

“ Art,” persisted Gordon, “is a human ex- 
pression. If you deny a thing both good and 
evil you deny it art.” He pointed to the piano 
in the corner. ‘That box there is neither 
good nor evil. But a man may use it for good or 
evil.” 

“ A diseased idea,’ affirmed Bertsch, swinging 
his fist once more. 

Carraine produced a rhythmic shuffle with his 
feet. “You won’t think such things, Richard, 
when you have had two more drinks.” 

“Well,” drawled Eadwyn, “art certainly is a 
form of stimulant, and as such may, I suppose, be 
guilty of wickedness — the distiller and the drinker 
sharing the obloquy.” 

“You have distilled some pretty rank stuff, 
Eadwyn.” 

“Quite true, Carraine. By the way, likening 
mental pabulum to the material beverages, authors 
are curiously different in flavour. Take the novel- 
ists: Fielding is a glass of old ale; Scott of old 
port. Dumas is a bluff dash of whiskey straight ; 
Balzac a delicate claret, Goethe a Rhine wine, 
Hugo an heroic brandy, Flaubert a champagne, 
Maupassant an absinthe. Dickens is a good 
hearty ’alf and ’alf, Thackeray a rum punch; 
Hardy a jigger of bitters, Meredith a vermouth, 
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Barrie a sauterne, Rostand a new gin, Hewlett a 
shandy gaff, Kipling a cocktail.” 


“Come, come!” broke in Gordon. “Get down 
to our own.” 

Eadwyn paused with a whimsical twitch of the 
lips. “Cooper,” he then went on, “is a good, 


rather dark, beer ; Hawthorne, a benedictine ; Bret 
Harte, a neat chianti; Henry James, a ginger ale 
(imported) ; Howells, a home-made ginger pop that 
turns out to have a stick in it; Mark Twain, a 
pousse café; Weir Mitchell, a high ball; Harland 
(third manner), a mareschino ; Stockton, a pleasant 
sherry ; Allen, a not too old Kentucky applejack ; 
Tom Page a mint julep.” 

There was a rattle at the door. 

Binderwell came in with Karsak. The Pole 
said, “Good evening, gentlemen,” and sank into 
the chair O’ Rourke pushed forward for him. He 
was markedly pale, and breathless from the stairs. 
He spoke with an accent almost imperceptibly 
foreign. 

“You need a drink,” advised Carraine without 
preface. 

“T will thank you for a little brandy,” returned 
Karsak. He took the glass in his white hand and 
drank the liquor eagerly. 

The face had haunted Gordon for many a day — 
for all the days that had intervened. It was ex- 
quisitely unhealthy. If there are three drops of 
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gall on the sword of death the man had already 
tasted one. His eyes were too brilliant. They 
were incandescent. 

“It is your studio ?” Karsak asked of Carraine, 
after the introductions. ; 

« We all own it to-night,” replied Carraine. «At 
other times it belongs to O’Rourke, here —an 
amusing character, Mr. Karsak. You ought to 
know him. He is infinitely more entertaining 
than Binderwell, for example, a little too fond of 
drink, but well meaning. He is a sort of scherzo 
movement, I think, with soothing lapses into 
allegretto.” 

Karsak smiled searchingly at Carraine. 

“Don’t mind Carraine,” suggested Binderwell. 
“tHeiscour Court Jester.” 

“Though not such a fool as he looks,” added 
Bertsch. r 

“Speaking of fools,’ resumed Carraine, and 
Binderwell elbowed him with — 

“Mr. Karsak has been curious about the artistic 
version of cynicism. He was just telling me that 
Voltaire —”’ 

«Pardon me,” interrupted Karsak, “but it was 
Ignacy Krasicki, called the Polish Voltaire —” 

«Yes, yes,’ resumed Binderwell, “that Kras — 
that the Polish Voltaire said — that — er — damn 
it, Karsak, what was the stuff you gave me to 
drink ?” 
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« Never mind,” said Karsak, “I mean about 
Krasicki. He is what you call a back number. 
He had never seen an American woman.” 

“Then how the deuce could he have been a 
cynic ?’’ demanded Carraine. 

«Perhaps he was not,” returned Karsak. 

“You have seen enough of American women to 
be pretty well ripened, Mr. Karsak,” grunted 
Grotemann. 

“They are very wonderful,” said the Pole, with 
a furtive look in the direction of the drink. 
O'Rourke passed him the brandy and soda. 

Gordon, who had remained standing, watched 
the white hand take the glass. Why did he feel 
an ungovernable irritation in the presence of this 
man? What was there in this fragile figure to 
excite resentment? He recalled the night of the 
musicale, which had divided as by some ghastly 
incision the time of his hope from the time of his 
despair. He heard the echo of that subtle music 
which had trickled through the strained silence of 
the rooms. He saw the player’s pale forehead 
gleaming under the lights. He saw Julia blanched 
by the beautiful sounds and then shrinking into 
the corner of the carriage. . . . 

“TI prefer English women,” muttered Grote- 
mann, peering at the ceiling. 

« You were never in Germany,” added Bertsch. 

“ Nor in Ireland,” put in O’Rourke. 
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Binderwell slapped his knee, as if to impale a 
sudden conviction. “For the matter of that, 
everybody knows that women, to be enjoyed, 
should never be, met in the imported version. Eat 
sauerkraut in Germany, hear the bagpipes in Scot- 
land, talk to a woman in her own tongue in her 
own land.” 

“Wrong,” affirmed Eadwyn, “ Decidedly wrong. 
Transplanting is often beneficial. American women 
are quite civil in France, for instance.” 

“ How about Polish women ?”’ Carraine inquired. 

Karsak looked for a moment at the floor. 
“ They are the best and the worst in the world.” 

Carraine nodded judicially. «Well spoken. Your 
opinion proves that you know them.” 

Karsak interrogated Carraine with his restless 
eyes. ‘Should you say the same, then, of Ameri- 
can women?” 

“T certainly should,” was the answer. “And I 
should say that they were best in better ways and 
worst in worse ways than any other women in the 
world.” 

Karsak laughed softly and looked at the floor 


again. 

« American women have been spoiled,” said 
Grotemann to the ceiling. “They’re becoming 
insufferable.” 


“No fault of yours!” growled Bertsch, clatter- 
ing amid the provender in the corner, 
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Carraine struck a match. “And yet,” he said, 
“you must admit that American women are harder 
to spoil than any other sort. Foreign women 
are like those blasted Egyptian cigarettes which 
you lay aside for a moment, and when you turn 
to them again they are all burned up. They are 
not half the fun of a cigarette that you have to 
light over and over again.” 

Karsak reviewed the group. “Are any of you 
gentlemen married ?” 

Eadwyn volunteered: “I believe Grotemann is 
the only victim. He is a mild soul, and was 
caught young. The rest of us have been lifted 
by the tide of fashion. Marriage is going out. 
Your friend Tolstoy says that the race needs 
extinguishing for its health. We are instruments 
of the divine wrath. So is the American girl. 
You know her dream: To be tall, to be well- 
dressed, to be educated by old maids, to marry an 
emasculated millionaire.” 

Karsak asked very quietly, “Is that cynicism?” 

“It is science,” replied Eadwyn. “I put-it to 
Gordon.” 

For some reason Bertsch lifted his head from 
the provender, Grotemann removed his eyes from 
the ceiling, O’Rourke suspended his pipe, and 
Binderwell, who was questioning a bottle, paused 
to listen. 

“Put nothing to me,” said Gordon, rather 
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crisply. “I don’t understand either women or 
cynicism.” 

“A lawyer should have an opinion on all sub- 
jects,’ remarked Eadwyn, tilting his chair. 

“I’m not yet a judge.” 

“A judge of women, I'll warrant!” cried 
O’Rourke, with his baritone laugh. “ Anyway, for 
the purposes of judgment, we appoint you judge.” 

« And taking us for testimony,” went on Ead- 
wyn, “what is the evidence for cynicism ?” 

«The testimony is seriously conflicting,” laughed 
Gordon. ‘The rulings seem to make cynicism a 
compound of failure, flippancy, and cowardice. 
From the evidence I should be inclined to find 
most of the defendants not guilty — with extenuat- 
ing circumstances.” 

“« Now what do you suppose he means ?”’ queried 
Eadwyn, puckering his brows. 

Carraine grimaced. “ That’s law, not literature, 
Eadwyn. You shouldn’t expect to understand /a 
jargon judicatre.” 

“‘In this other case,’ came Bertsch’s voice from 
the corner, “of Man vs. Woman. Here is marriage, 
the only form of lottery freely sanctioned by the 
government. Is the judge for or against it?” 

“Man vs. Woman?” repeated Eadwyn. “Why, 
the supreme court of Sentiment long ago gave judg- 
ment for the defendant — with outrageously heavy 
costs.” 
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“I’m afraid woman hasn’t collected,” mused 
Grotemann. 

Karsak lighted a cigarette. Gordon observed 
that his hand trembled. 

« Artists should never marry,” the Pole said, 
after the pause. 

« You're right, sir,” was Eadwyn’s endorsement. 
“Keep them away from games of chance, I 
say.” 

Karsak arose, somewhat unsteadily, and took a 
turn up and down the room, ending his walk at 
the piano, which he opened, and then struck a 
chord with his left hand. 

«That is the English woman — B flat major.” 
He changed the chord. “That is the French 
woman —A flat major. This, again,” and he 
shifted his fluttering hand, “is the Italian woman 
—F sharp minor. ... And then. . . this, this is 
the Spanish woman — B minor — remark it.” He 
gave the chord a tingling bravura quality. “The 
Polish woman is here —G flat minor. For the 
American woman, the major, yes, the major — five 
sharps.’ At which he struck the brilliant ensem- 
ble with both hands, laughing strangely. 

« And you may draw a tune from any,” supple- 
mented Eadwyn. 

“No,” Karsak turned with a vehement jerk of 
the head. “Remember this, that some keys, some 
women —” 
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He stopped short and spoke to the piano with 
nis fingers in a whispered touch. 

Even Carraine was silent, until suddenly the 
Pole, tossing his head, then crouching over the 
keys, drew from the strings an extraordinary sigh 
which in a moment changed to something like 
laughter, a delirious, unmerry laughter, with here 
and there a curious dissonance and lingering legato 
transition. 

The piano was an old affair with a metallic tone, 
yet its limitations lent a fascinating barbaric tinge, 
like that elicited from the Hungarian harpsichord, 
to the music which Karsak, in the manner of one 
who is quite alone, now coaxed through the yellow 
keys. The gleaming brown lock fell over the 
player's forehead, his eyes became fixed, his lips 
were set. When presently they realised that he 
had wandered into one of Liszt’s tone tempests he 
seemed to be burning in the white fire of a trans- 
figuring passion. Then, as if cowed by his own 
emotions, he drew away abruptly from the sono- 
rous theme, and moving among the bass chords, 
protesting, catching his breath, he painted with 
mellow sound-colours a picture full of melan- 
choly, with startling high lights of fragmentary 
melody. 

The men who listened were entirely motionless, 
their gaze fixed through the smoke upon the 
remarkable figure before them. 
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Gordon stood with his back against a cabinet. 
The pipe in his hand was cold. 

At the last Karsak’s eyes softened, his lips 
parted, the hard lines went out of his face, and he 
began to play Chopin with that tremulous and 
caressing ardour which Gordon so vividly remem- 
bered. Under his touch the notes lost their 
separate life, became part of a shimmering torrent 
in whose leaping foam flashed strange jewels of 
sound that now taunted, tortured, and _ bewil- 
dered the ear, and now fell with an alluring, ener- 
vating softness into the captivated conscious, 
ness. In this intense abandonment, Karsak was 
at his height —and his depth, expressing that 
ultimate sensuousness in the art of music, where- 
in wanders every secret of the subconscious 
soul. 

« That,” cried Karsak, wrenching himself from 
the music with the gesture of one who eludes a 
caress, ‘that is woman — the mistress!” 

“Tt is as I told you!” ejaculated Eadwyn, with 


unwonted animation, when the applause had sub- 


sided. 

Lest any hazard might go untaken, Carraine, 
while Karsak mixed another brandy and soda, 
tossed, “Our friend here thinks such music a 
trifle indecent.” 

Karsak flashed his blazing blue-gray eyes in 
inquiry. 
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“T suppose he means in a mixed company,” 
added Carraine. 

Eadwyn, a trifle abashed, took the hilt that 
offered. 

“My feeling was,” he said, “that music, privi- 
leged to express the unutterable, often expresses 
the unprintable; that it blazons the private pas- 
sions which in the other arts are cloaked — or at 
the worst wear decent tights. Music may be 
right and the rest of civilisation all wrong —” 

“TI fear,” faltered Karsak, putting down the 
glass, “that I do not understand.” 

Carraine laughed cruelly. ‘It is bad form, Mr. 
Karsak, to understand Eadwyn.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Gordon, who was seeking 
speech to throw off the spell of the music, “as I 
have said, Eadwyn’s contention appears to have 
some truth in it. The higher our reverence for 
music, the greater our respect for the genius of 
its interpreters,” and he inclined his head toward 
Karsak, “the more certainly must we acknowledge 
that music may call the angels—or raise the 
devil.”’ 

Karsak got to his feet, and sank back into 
his chair. He had reached for the cigarettes. 
O’Rourke pushed forward the tray. 

“J see,” the musician said, striking the match 
and breaking it. ‘This is more cynicism. You 
must forgive my stupidness.”’ 
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He laughed with an oddly suffused face, light- 
ing the tobacco, and drawing the smoke with 
fevered lips. 

“God!” he exclaimed, as if addressing the ciga- 
rette. “How little they know of music!” 

“Granted,” came Eadwyn’s restored drawl, 
«but you wouldn’t maintain, Mr. Karsak, that it 
is all dévinttus suggestum.” 

“Perhaps not, my cynical friend, perhaps not.” 

Karsak arose unsteadily. 

« As Mr. Gordon says,” pursued Eadwyn — 

“Mr. Gordon?” Karsak repeated the name, 
steadying himself with the chair. “I did not 
catch the name before. Pardon me, which is 
Mr. Gordon?” 

Even as he spoke his eyes went straight to 
Richard. 

“Tf this is Richard Gordon, a woman friend of 
mine has spoken of you.” His face whitened 
about the lips. “She is a great admirer.” 

«“ That is inevitable,” flung Carraine. 

“Tam favoured,” said Richard to Karsak. 

“This woman,” faltered Karsak, his unhealthy 
gleam dimmed by a deepening stupor, “likes the 
bad music I have been playing, she —”’ 

At the moment of his tottering Gordon was at 
his side with a strong arm ready. The Pole 
shrank without taking his eyes from those of 
Richard. 
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“T am not drunk,” he protested, with a livid 
look. 

Gordon drew away. “I thought that perhaps 
you were ill.” 

“You are very kind,” returned the musician, 
with a stare. “Gentlemen,” and for a moment 
he glanced at the others, “I beg to bid you all 
good night.” 

At this he fell in a heap. 

“It is only the booze,” declared Bertsch, who 
doubted, nevertheless, whether he had not seen 
the shadow of death. 

Five minutes were gone before they had re- 
stored consciousness to the limp form which Gor- 
don had gathered up and placed upon the near-by 
settle. Karsak was, indeed, weakly groping in 
the stupors of drink. 

“We must get him back to the hotel,” said 
Binderwell, uneasily. 

“I shall go with you,” said Richard. 

When the musician, with feeble dignity, ex- 
pressed his resentment of their solicitudes, and 
summoned more brandy, Gordon picked him up 
as he might a child, and carried him downstairs 
to the cab. 


XXI 
Three Women 


ARCH was a lion ina lamb’s coat, April 
M wept, and May moped in ill-fitting raiment. 
It was a querulous spring. 

The Darwoods came home shortly before the 
close of Lent. 

Mrs. Darwood had striven eagerly to read her 
daughter's mood. The incident at Palm Beach 
had but deepened her sense of failure in this 
study. The misgiving that Gordon was the cause 
of these signs fell vaguely “short of conviction. 
Affection had always proved a feeble lamp to her 


inquiry. That Julia regarded Gordon with feel-’ 


ings quite different from those aroused by other 
men, was plain enough even to eyes that were 
denied the power to penetrate beyond the surfaces 
of character. Neither men like Savintree, nor 
men like Fawnley, had ever dislodged Julia from 
the path she had chosen to walk. The mother’s 
expectant witness to the come and go of the girl’s 
admirers brought but those later pains of parent- 
hood which lie in a baffled sympathy. 
296 
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Mrs. Cartell saw further, but in the end was as 
completely baffled. She was not the woman to 
seek Julia’s confidence, even had she thought her- 
self to be one who might acquire it. 

“T fancy, it is-particularly true of women,” Mrs. 
Cartell remarked, one afternoon to Mrs. Darwood, 
“that to understand them we must know ll — 
and not less than all — the facts.” 

“ How little we poor humans can know of one 
another!” murmured Mrs. Darwood, with a digni- 
fied though grudging resignation. 

A moment later the older woman added: “If 
you had had a child, Bertha, do you think it would 
have made any difference ?”’ 

The> colour “leapt ito’ Mrs: Cartell’s face 
“Yes,” she answered. “It would have made a 
difference. It would have made everything worse 
—a thousand ‘times worse —if that were possible 
this side of hell.” 

Having evoked this, Mrs. Darwood was for 
being silent, but her companion, after a crowded 
pause, cried fervently: “ For that reason I thank 
God I never had one. There is more to it. The 
child must have had some of zm. That part I 
must have hated. The part that was of me I can 
believe would be irritating at the best. It would 
be God’s law; the child of a failed marriage must 
be a loathsome compound. How else could 
itbe?”” 
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Mrs. Darwood shook her head. “That is a 
hopeless philosophy, Bertha.” 

“It is not philosophy,” flamed Mrs. Cartell. 
“Tt is the brutality of nature. Like produces like 
—with interest. Me was a product of failure. 
He is one of the creatures who never should have 
been born, who are blighted before they have dis- 
figured the earth.” She laughed bitterly. “ And 
yet, probably some fool spoke of his mother as 
having been blessed with a child!” 

A sign of distress came into Mrs. Darwood’s 
forehead. “It is a long time since you spoke in 
this way,” she said, after a perplexed interval. 

Mrs. Cartell seemed about to speak again, then 
arose from her place at the window, crossed and 
recrossed the room, halting tensely beside the 
chair she had left. 

She did not observe the coming of Julia, who 
stood at the door, arrested by a consciousness of 
something unwonted. 

«To think,” Julia heard her say, “that I might 
have had a child! that I might have brought into 
the world a living reproach. I have never been 
half grateful enough for that mitigation of the 
punishment merited by a cowardice that people 
call holy. Why did I wait when I knew there 
was a failure? What wretched stupor keeps 
women from flight when they first know that they 
have failed ?” 
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“ Perhaps it is the vow.” 

Julia’s voice elicited a startled gesture from her 
mother. © 

“No,” was Mrs. Cartell’s response to this. “It 
is a very low form of cowardice. Cowardice holds 
when vows are forgotten, and all women are 
cowards there. It is their snivelling pride. That 
is what tortures them. That is what soils them. 
That is what crushes the life out of them — that 
and the child.” 

Mrs. Darwood moved resentfully in her chair, 
her eyes wandering to her daughter. 

“ Nothing should hold a woman,” declared Julia, 
with a restrained vehemence, “when the asso- 
ciation becomes unholy. Surely no sin that she 
commits by so far breaking the vow can be so 
great as the sin she commits by the form of keep- 
ing it.” - 

“Those things have been said many times,” was 
Mrs. Darwood’s reproach. 

Mrs. Cartell clenched her hands. “God knows 
the occasion occurs many times.” 

The three women were silent for an eloquent 
minute. 

Julia was still the object of Mrs. Darwood’s 
furtive scrutiny. The mother understood, so far 
as the wretched outward facts might help her to 
understand, the bitterness of Mrs. Cartell. Julia’s 
sentiment was less easy to assay. As usual, the 
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mother faltered at this threshold. The chamber 
within was a place of mystery. She saw the beau- 
tiful lines of the young face in the seizure of an 
emotion difficult to explain by the conditions of 
this chance discussion, and heard again with a 
further loss of serenity Julia’s ardent note of pro- 
test: 

“Why is society so frantic to fasten knots, so 
desperately afraid that all shall not be eternally 
paired?) Why is the duration of a union made so 
much more to be desired than the righteousness 
of it? Why is marriage the only mistake we may 
not repair?” 

Mrs. Cartell gave an enigmatic laugh. ‘She's 
a worse rebel than I am.” 

« My dear —” began Mrs. Darwood. 

“Oh, I know, mother, it is very ungraceful, 
maybe ungracious —” " 

“Tt is youthful,” said the mother, sternly. 

“Tt is youth, mother, that has the bargain to 
make. It is youth that must commit the blunder 
one way or the other. Itis youth that must take 
up the horrible burden of social prejudice, that 
must sell or save its soul.” 

“TVisten!” Mrs. Darwood lifted her slender 
hand with a movement that wavered between the 
appealing and the imperious. “TI will tell you a 
story. It is very short. A woman of high ideals 
married the man she loved. Very soon after her 
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marriage the woman found occasion for profound 
resentment against the man. She was cut to the 
soul, so utterly hurt that for her the world had 
come to an end. Her young eyes magnified the 
man’s offence to the dimensions of a frightful, an 
ineradicable crime. For a whole tortured day she 
debated a step that would have spoiled her life. 
In the blindness of her selfish misery she was so 
sure that the end of everything had come, that 
she could think of no direction for her groping 
but out into the darkness of separation. She 
gathered her trinkets and letters. She put her 
house in order, and then, her heart sick with 
suicidal wretchedness, she stole downstairs.” 

Julia bent forward in her chair, sat with tightly 
clasped hands, staring through the farthest win- 
dow, breathing deeply, rigid in the grasp of a 
profound attention. 

“The woman,” pursued Mrs. Darwood, “ was 
not met at the door by the man she loved, not 
gathered in the rebuking arms of traduced affec- 
tion. No. She met simply the terrifying spectre 
of social prejudice — the warning voice of society’s 
self-defensive instinct, now become more piercing 
than it could have been in the angry hours of 
her debate. Her love was less persuasive than 
this towering ghost, and she turned back. It 
was cowardly, yet society had accomplished one 
of the strokes by which it preserves its life. The 
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woman was wrong, not only because the man was 
innocent, not only because she would have too 
severely punished the man, even had he been 
guilty, not only because she would have too 
severely punished herself, but because she would 
have too severely punished society for an intrusion 
that may be irksome, yet has excuse in the defence 
of its peace. Afterward the woman saw the part 
her vanity had played in every phase of her reason- 
ing. She saw blind self on the one hand, society 
on the other, and she thanked God that the con- 
serving bonds of prejudice are so strong as they 
are; for she came to find that her egoistic rage 
had assailed one of the noblest men ever en- 
trusted to a woman’s love. You see,” and Mrs. 
Darwood sank back in her chair, “it is not a 
romance. It is only the story of one woman who 
waited.” : 

During this recital, very evenly delivered, though 
a singular heat lay in the words, Mrs. Cartell’s 
look fell upon Julia, and, while she listened in- 
tently, the image of the daughter held her to the 
end. 

Julia spoke without moving. ‘But suppose, 
mother, that the man had not merely hurt you by 
a single offence which you say you selfishly con- 
strued as robbing you, suppose he had not merely 
fractured some code, suppose that something in 
himself and not in any act, something in yourself 
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when you looked at him or were touched by him, 
told you that he was the wrong one, that he was 
in a frightful sense the impossible one, that he 
was the one with whom a union could not be 
holy for you, that you had felt this overpowering 
conviction in your heart of hearts, that you knew 
it as you could know nothing else, that it caught 
you with hands of ice and _ stifled you — what 
then? Should you still say that God would forgive 
you for waiting?” 

“My dear,” returned Mrs. Darwood, with a 
shadowy steadiness, “such a conviction might 
come to a woman who was entirely wrong.” 

“No, no!”’ cried Julia, “not the sort of con- 
viction I am thinking of.” 

“You speak,” said the mother, almost im- 
patiently, ‘“‘as if you had been privileged to feel 
such a conviction. In the actual situation —”’ 

“Doctor Savintree,” murmured Bunson, in the 
twilight of the hall. 

Mrs. Darwood alone seemed undisturbed. “ You 
will go down, Julia.” 


Within the same hour Richard Gordon’s office 
boy handed him a slip of paper. 

«Show in Mrs. Cartell,’ said Richard, rising 
from his. papers, with a premonition of something 
to be revealed. From the beginning he had been 
conscious of a curiosity which any glimpse of the 
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woman must have aroused. It had been his 
thought, particularly after the few words on the 
veranda of the Ponciana, that women with such 
eyes were never walking ladies in the drama of 
life. The glint of tragedy lay in the depths of 
them. They always either recorded or prophesied 
fatality. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Cartell came in with a quiet 
that might have disarmed expectation. 

“JT hope you are not very busy,” she said, as 
Richard took her hand. “I have come,’ she 
went on without waiting for his assurance, “to 
trouble you with some information concerning my- 
self and another. I should have come before. 
I have held the matter so long’’—she glanced 
through the window over the steaming map of the 
city —- “so long that it has become harder to tell 
anything.” x 

She seated herself in the chair Richard placed 
for her, one of those comfortable easy chairs in 
which one is particularly uncomfortable in uneasy 
moments. She sat alertly indifferent to the cush- 
ioned invitation, the straight, strong light search- 
ing the blue-black of her hair, and gleaming in a 
curious crimson jewel at her throat. 

“JT hope you will not find it difficult to tell me 
anything that may lead to my serving you,” urged 
Richard, warmly. 

Mrs. Cartell’s look had much behind it. 
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“ You are not a forbidding man,” she said, con- 
cisely, without removing her gaze. 

Richard smiled. “I should hope that you 
might not find me so.” 

“Tf you can be patient,” she then ventured, 
“T shall tell you about myself. This afternoon I 
listened to the story —an absurdly short story — 
of a woman who waited. Mine is the story of an- 
other woman who waited. It won’t be so short. 
I waited longer.” 

Richard saw that he had rightly guessed the 
likelihood of an odd note. 

“TI had been taught to wait,’ resumed Mrs. 
Cartell. «When I was a girl I was warned to 
wait for a rich aunt to die, to wait until my father’s 
railroad venture brought in a fortune, to wait until 
I was out of school, to wait—always to wait. 
When I fell in love of course I was ordered to 
wait until I was older, until the man had made his 
way. The man made his way — without me.” 

The association of a hard smile and a flash of 
the eyes gave a singular expression to the face 
Richard was watching. 

« Then, sick of waiting, furious at this latest and 
bitterest fruit of waiting, I married the next man 
who asked me. When a woman is in that sort of 
distress there is always that other man. I mar- 
ried him hating him because he was the other man. 
And they still told me to wait — that I would learn 
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to tolerate him. I waited. Hetook meto a village 
where I was a despised stranger. I may have 
been a peculiar girl —”’ 

«“T’ll warrant you were,” thought Richard. 

“J cared for no one I saw during the first six 
months in that hideous place. The more I hated 
him the more I hated the people he knew. He had 
lied to me about everything. I was condemned to 
live in that shell of a house alone. After awhile 
I saw that he preferred my isolation. It was the 
thing he desired. I burned to get away, to get 
hold of some other soul, to speak to some suman 
creature. It was then I met a woman who had 
befriended me in my school days — Adelaide Dar- 
wood. This was two years before Julia was born.” 

Richard bit his moustache and conjured possi- 
ble roads for the story. a 

“ He forbade me to see her. When I disobeyed, 
all the devil in him came to the surface. I sha’n’t 
weary you with an account of the tortures I suf- 
fered. One day he saw the General talking to me 
from his carriage. The next day when he left the 
house he locked the front and back doors and took 
the keys with him. That day I chose to climb 
through a window and go off to Adelaide. Whether 
he watched me, or guessed, I never knew. He 
seldom spoke a word. But on the following day 
he nailed down all the ground-floor windows, and 
again carried away the keys, He remained away 
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forty-eight hours. By this time I was at a white 
heat of suppressed anger. My rage was turning 
me sick. I had the fury of those who wait too 
long. I looked for a long time at a bottle of poi- 
son. But I was too insanely angry to kill myself. 
It began to seem necessary for me to kill him. 
It began to seem reasonable, it began to seem 
right, to kill him.” 

An echo of that homicidal moment came in the 
narrator’s voice. 

“Yes,” thought Richard, “this is the story for 
this woman.” 

‘I found a leaded revolver, and sat for six hours 
before the door. I would shoot him as he came 
in. While I sat there with the darkness growing, 
I heard a child’s voice in the road. Tears came to 
me for the first time in months, the red streaks 
went away from before my eyes, and all the mur- 
der went out of me. I threw the revolver aside, 
lighted the lamp, and set about paring some 
apples. When he came in I did not look up or 
make a sign. He walked straight to where I was 
and stood very close. I could feel his leering look, 
and my heart began to sicken. “I have found 
the way,’ he spat at me, ‘to keep you in your 
place.’ Then I struck him in the face with the 
knife.” 

«JT see!” cried Richard, putting out his hand. 
“Jardis!” 
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She inclined her head. ‘‘ When he clutched me 
I struck him again in the breast, and he dropped 
to the floor without making a sound. I believed 
I had killed him. I didn’t know for several days 
that I hadn’t killed him.” 

For the first time her voice trembled. 

“J walked all night on the highway, and rode 
most of the following day on the train, the thing 
growing more horrible every hour. When I heard 
that he wasn’t dead, that he would live, I went to 
pieces. I had suffered enough. I didn’t deserve 
to be stained with murder.” 

To mitigate the acute pause Richard asked: 
“Did you see him again?” 

-“No. I have lived my life away from him. 
Mrs. Darwood found me, and I have lived beside 
her ever since she came to New York. Jardis 
was once indicted for a money fraud, but he 
wormed his way out of the affair as a worm may. 
The worst of his crimes has never been brought 
against him-—I mean the worst after his treat- 
ment of me. I wanted to tell you about that. 
You will find it useful to know.” 

She lifted from her hand-bag a much folded 
document. “Please keep that. The bank men- 
tioned there is the Hillstone bank. I found out 
about it long afterward and took the trouble to 
make inquiries. The name of the teller who was 
killed I have put on the margin. Of course Jar- 
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dis didn’t do that. He never could kill anybody 
—at least, not a man. And I believe the killing 
was unpremeditated. But he was one of the con- 
spirators — the dirtiest one. Thank God, I have 
got the thing told!” 

« And your name ?’’ asked Richard. 

“ Cartell is my family name. I have never worn 
his since I ran out of his house. I—” 

She moved her lips without speaking. The 
composure had gradually diminished, until now 
only the disappointed woman was left. Her look 
softened, faint, pathetic lines drew their parenthe- 
ses at the corners of her mouth, and her eyes 
glistened darkly. 

“Tf he knew you were in New York —”’ began 
Richard. 

Her face hardened again. “He would find a 
way to torture me. He would not dare attack me 
openly. He would suspect me of knowing too 
much. But he is an ingenious viper. If you have 
made him dislike you ——”’ Mrs. Cartell used a sig- 
nificant gesture, “he will find a way to make you 
wish that he was out of the world.” 

Richard was silent for a moment. “I had not 
thought him ingenious,’ he said. “The man 
seemed something like an ordinary fool.” 

“No!” Mrs. Cartell shook her head nervously. 
«“ Not a fool. He may have an insane streak. But 
he has a tremendously methodical madness.” 
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“T hope you have overestimated his genius for 
wickedness,” said Richard, “ but —”’ 

“This is to arm you,” she exclaimed with an 
almost melodramatic inflection that revealed to 
Richard a latent hysteria. 

“TI thank you, Mrs. Cartell,’ he rejoined. “I 
am glad to have something I may use in fighting 
this disagreeable spectre, who has, I assure you, 
bothered me much, though I had thought myself 
rid of him.” 

“ Never think yourself rid of him until you know 
he is dead. Even then,” and Mrs. Cartell winced, 
“he is the sort of creature who would haunt his 
haters.” 

She arose, but Richard saw that there was some- 
thing else she wished to say. He queried whether 
it was one of the things she had come to say, and 
was about to offer the inquiries as to Mrs. Dar- 
wood and Julia, which had been deferred by the 
visitor's abrupt beginning, when she spoke again 
with a relaxed, though obviously concerned manner. 

“T have always felt that it was a great pity you 
had to run away from us at Palm Beach.” 

Gordon glanced out of the window. “I re 
gretted the need to go.” 

“T think that Mrs. Darwood has missed seeing 
you oftener at the house. She —she is very fond 
of you.” 

‘Her esteem has been a great comfort to me.” 
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Mrs. Cartell may have caught at the word 
“comfort,” though Gordon’s manner with her had 
suddenly become negative. 

“You mustn’t think,” she then said, “that I 
am an assailant of marriage, just because I myself 
failed. Happy marriages do happen. They are 
among the pleasant accidents. Mrs. Darwood, for 
example, has been a happy married woman. I 
don’t believe she ever had more than one unhappy 
crisis. I guess I was to blame for that crisis. I 
loved the General. . . . But I have made atone- 
ment. You see, I loved her, too.” 

She detected Richard’s movement, and drawing 
closer, “ You understand?” she said, — “neither 
she nor the General ever knew that I... how 
much I cared for him. Of course you don’t know 
why I am telling you this.” 

Richard shook his head. ‘No, I don’t under- 
stand. You don’t mean that Jardis suspected it ?” 

«No, no! As I have told you, he saw me talk- 
ing to the General — or the General talking to me. 
But it would have made no difference who the 
man was. He detested Mrs. Darwood because she 
was my friend, because she knew my family, knew 
what he took me from, and what he had brought 
me to. No, I am telling you this because — to 
complete the story of myself. I wish you to know. 
Maybe it is more because I have felt the need to 
tellsome one. Like every other woman I have lied 
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to myself. I have pretended — to myself — to be 
self-sufficient — to need no one else. Adelaide is 
a noble woman, but — you understand ?— she is 
not —it is not best to burden her. She is not 
so strong as she thinks she is. She needs help 
rather than burdens. It has been so for many 
years. She has not the strength of her daughter 
— though her daughter needs help, too.” 

“We all need help,” returned Gordon, tritely, 
with a terminating accent that put a_ barrier 
against intrusion upon his private distress. The 
closed door seemed the lesser evil. 

Mrs. Cartell extended her hand. “You have 
listened very patiently to a complaining woman.” 

“T have listened with great interest, Mrs. Car- 
tell. Iam indebted by your story and this docu- 
ment. I hope you will never regret entrusting 
me with either.” 

She turned at the threshold. Richard chose 
the moment to ask, “ Mrs. Darwood and Miss Julia 
are quite well?” 

“Very well. But I wish you might choose to 
find better evidence.” 

Plainly she had wished to include some such 
word. 

As the door swung open, Richard recognised 
the puffy silhouette of Kranzer in the reception- 
room. 


XXII 
A Window ina Wide World 


HE sight of Kranzer was a relief. The 
ac things he stood for were in a different 
world. 

Kranzer was one of the youngest of the Demo- 
cratic “district leaders’’ in the era immediately 
preceding the revolution that made Seth Low 
mayor of New York. His rise had been rapid. 
The son of a German butcher, he had tumbled 
into politics from the presidency of a flourishing 
‘social club,” and had landed on his feet. It was 
reported more than once that Croker disliked him ; 
he was seldom seen at the Democratic Club, and 
the avowed Democratic enemies of Tammany Hall 
never made him a mark for personal attack. Yet 
he held his district with apparent security, spent 
much money, waived the public office that fell to 
him by political right, laughed at the soreheads, 
and was moderately popular in the Executive 
Committee. 

To a man of his position the independence of 
Richard Gordon possessed the fascination of 
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novelty. Gordon had, indeed, accepted the hum- 
ble drudgery that is meted to a district captain, 
and had performed his assigned tasks with an 
ardour not excelled in the hungriest aspirant for 
an inspectorship. But the cheerful paradox of 
his quite evidently disinterested labour, his refusal 
to accept the customary rewards, his outspoken 
fairness, his terrifying candour in the district club, 
his willingness to use the existing Tammany 
machinery while working out a line of action 
suited to himself, made him at all times a marked 
man in the political army. 

«Tf you were a little smoother, Gordon, you 
could have anything you wanted,’ Kranzer had 
said more than once. 

“And since I don’t want anything,” Gordon 
would answer, “I’m not worrying over my de- 
ficiencies. I’m not in politics to please those 
higher up.” 

Kranzer would laugh at this. Young as he was, 
he had heard this sort of thing from many sources 
at many times, and he had seen the mighty fall. 

When, in the present spring, Gordon had dis- 
played increased activity as a district worker, 
Kranzer had deduced chances of a changing atti- 
tude, and did so with the more solicitude because 
it was a year in which he had an important game 
to play. The spectacle of a man burying himself 
in the trivial turmoils of ward politics for the vent 
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they afforded was not one easy to read for its true 
significance. Gordon himself would have been the 
last to guess the road he was travelling. 

Kranzer, who was always smoking, who always 
had the appearance of being freshly shaved, and 
who was never in a hurry, had on the present occa- 
sion various preliminaries which did not remove the 
effect of abruptness from his question, ‘Gordon, 
how would you like to go to the Assembly ?”’ 

“JT shouldn’t like it at all,” returned Gordon, 
promptly. 

Kranzer did not say that this was what he 
expected to hear, but his manner betrayed such 
a conviction. He wore a smile that was, in a rudi- 
mentary way, analytical, in adding, “ How long do 
you want to think it over?” 

Gordon laughed. “ What is the game, Kranzer ? 
I don’t want any nominations.” 

«“ Well,” pursued Kranzer, biting off the ragged 
end of his cigar, “youre no kid. You know by 
this time that Tammany isn’t in the habit of carry- 
ing around nominations on a silver tray.” 

‘©T know that so well,” retorted Gordon, “that 
I’m asking to be introduced to this particular 


game.” 
“ You'd make a good candidate,” growled Kran- 
zer, grinning. “You're so coy.” 


“Let me see if I can offer a guess,” suggested 
Gordon. ‘“There’s a deadlock between Fitch and 
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McLennon. Croker has reasons for not wishing 
to decide between them. He has sent the fight 
back to you. You would rather call the fight a 
draw, and throw the nomination to some one who 
hasn’t been mixed up in the affair.” 

«Suppose it happened to be something like 
that ?”? said Kranzer, with a poker countenance. 
“What then? It’s a nomination just the same, 
isn’t it? I used to think you'd like to go to Albany. 
It would be a good thing for you.” 

«Tl tell you what I used to think, Kranzer. I 
used to think I didn’t want a nomination from 
Tammany Hall.” 

“ How do you square that with the rest of your 
ideas, Gordon?” There was a flavour of irritation 
in the young German’s demand. 

“T understand,” returned Gordon. “Maybe 
I’m not altogether consistent in your way of look- 
ing at it. If I work for Tammany in one way, you 
say, why not in another? You may be right, 
though I have a notion that I may work with 
Tammany and not for it. Probably that is dan- 
gerous. But there is some excitement in it, too.” 

Richard laughed at Kranzer’s look of displeasure. 
“T know what you think, Kranzer. You think I 
am sparring for time, that I want to be coaxed.” 

«You're dead right there,”’ admitted Kranzer. 

Richard laughed again, but with the colour of 
a growing perplexity. It was the first time that 
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office had been definitely dangled before his eyes, 
and he was sensible of a call upon the conscience 
not included in his abstract service to citizenship. 
The thought was, in itself, an illustration of the 
smooth road by which the weak and the strong, 
the sophistical and the sincere, are led to the gates 
of governmental authority. On this road it is easy 
to see vanity in withdrawal, sacrifice in acceptance, 
and, from so trite and simple an appearance, to 
others more complicated. For example, it was 
plain that his prejudice against office had included 
the knowledge that office brought to a last issue 
the never completed adjustment between citizen- 
ship and party, and beyond that, between party 
and party bosses. The lightest thought of office 
made merely primary citizenship seem culpably 
tentative. 

If Kranzer might have guessed, in the rough, 
some such process as this, he could not have 
guessed the other potent, startling emotion strik- 
ing into Richard’s defensive pause, — the emotion 
of a changed, a radically changed, view-point with 
regard to the perspective of such matters. Rich- 
ard could say the things he had said before, or 
those which he had been prepared, instinctively, 
without formulation, to say in such circumstances, 
but he could not feel as he had felt a few months 
earlier. The craving for mere excitement, latent 
in healthy men, had come insistently to the sur- 
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face. For better or for worse, he was no longer 
capable of his old reserve. The conscience that 
challenged the derision of Carraine, was no longer 
so arrogantly free from the need to make terms. 

“ Kranzer,” he said, after a delay much shorter 
than that which has been imposed upon the reader, 
“T’]l make a bargain with you,—a compromise. 
I don’t want to be coaxed, but I do want a little 
time: 

« Of course,” assented Kranzer. 

Gordon read the other’s look. It said, in the 
man’s own phrase, “ You're easy.” 

“JIn return for a little time,’ added Gordon, 
“T’]] give you the privilege of changing your mind. 
The convention is a long way off. The situation 
may alter.” 

«‘T want the situation to alter,’ declared Kran- 
zer. ‘The only way to alter it is to bring in your 
name before the fight goes any further.” 

‘Givesmeja, week, 

“Tl give you until the next club meeting.” 

“Tuesday — that’s five days.” 

In atime greatly shorter than five days Rich- 
ard had decided to accept the nomination. If he 
felt any chagrin at the toppling of his theory as to 
the acceptance of office, the feeling was effaced in 
the larger emotion of an upheaval in which so 
many things wore a changed look. The whole 
affair of the early ante-election discussion inter- 
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ested him vastly less than he had supposed it 
would. When he had fancied a talk with Croker 
it was never with a notion that he could meet the 
ordeal without fresh readjustments. The actual 
incident came and went very tamely, as we shall 
see. 

Gordon’s first visit to Tammany Hall as a pro- 
spective candidate was made in the company of 
Kranzer. The chief had not yet removed his 
personal headquarters to the Democratic Club. 
Fourteenth Street still owned the altar upon 
which smouldered the homage of the obedient. 

The rooms were crowded. The faithful scented 
battle and the chances seemed all for victory. It 
was high time Tammany came into its own again. 
Many months were to intervene before election — 
before the perfunctory noises of a campaign — but 
there was a mayoralty to win, lost power to re- 
claim, and when Croker came back from England 
in September the crop of votes must have been 
sown. 

Gordon surveyed the rooms with feelings min- 
gled of apathy and amazement. He was no longer 
an infant in politics, yet a multiplied commonplace 
may stir us to new wonder. It was one thing to 
know this intricate machine in its outskirts. It 
must always be another matter to look upon its 
curiously codrdinating system at the focal point, 
to see the type of “ieader” reiterated in the pres- 
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ence of the over-lord. Croker and his lieutenants 
were as logical as the acknowledged leaders of a 
social, a commercial, or an ecclesiastical army. 
Gordon had preached this logic under various cir- 
cumstances, and always with conviction. The prec- 
edent of all history stood behind the picture. 
Yet the scene seemed at the moment to express 
the veductto ad’ absurdum of democracy. Each 
type in the picture reflected an element in the 
community, but often reflected it as in a grotesque 
mirror, until the whole theory of party suffered a 
disquieting strain. 

It is only in such a group that one may reach 
a full conviction of the degree in which leadership 
is, and always must be, a hand-to-hand conflict 
between individual forces. The platitudes of re- 
formatory debate fall before the struggle with 
living men. Politics, the deepest of pitfalls to the 
idealist, grinds the faces of the timid by its re- 
lentless insistence upon the personal rather than 
the ethical equation. 

In the midst of. this group, each member of 
which was at all times keenly conscious of the 
“old man’s” every movement, sat the grizzled 
chief, a remarkable product of remarkable forces. 
Old Tammany, sachem of the Delawares, whimsi- 
cally dubbed a patron saint of the young republic, 
may well have sat in some such monosyllabic 
supremacy among his braves. Figure an Irish 
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Indian, fattened by power, bored by homage, 
dulled by abuse, and you have Croker in the 
twilight of his reign. 

Gordon saw the man who was to be mayor of 
four millions of people, hovering in range of a 
nod. He saw a Supreme Court Judge summoned 
to the throne from the south room, to receive in- 
structions as to an appointment. He saw bureau 
chiefs, masters of law, masters of industry, masters 
of trade, heterogeneous speculators, with a raft of 
petty aspirants all trimming sail to float within the 
ken of the master. He saw political fortunes rise 
and fall in a muttered word. He saw organisation 
in its ultimate expression. 

This was not the first time that Gordon had 
striven to read the bulldog visage of the boss, 
though the student now saw the master for the 
first time in these surroundings. It was to be 
observed that Croker’s manner was stolidly simple. 
His look was neither furtive nor piercing, in which 
it seemed to resemble his mind, which moved with 
intuitive directness to the human bearings of the 
actual issue. He had a mastering countenance. 
A politician once reminded Gordon that Sullivan, 
Fitzsimmons, and other eminent ring fighters were 
known to have a terrible /ook at the brink of the 
battle, to “ have their man licked before the first 
blow was struck.” No democratic simplicity of 
manner ever had robbed Croker of this formidable 
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attribute. The man who for so many years had 
been the city’s sovereign, and who was soon again 
to occupy the lime-lighted centre of the municipal 
stage with Tammany’s saturnalia echoing about 
his spoils-crowned head, indubitably had the front 
for war. 

As the thing came about, Richard was _ pre- 
sented while Croker stood, hands in pockets, in 
the south room, — presented abruptly, in a manner 
Kranzer’s own. 

«Any relation to Bradley Gordon, who died 
some years ago?” asked Croker. 

«His son,” answered Richard. 

« He was a clever man,” remarked Croker. 

That was all. The boss moved away. A timid 
subject was waiting with his coat. 

“ Now, Kranzer,” said Richard, a few minutes 
later, “I have bent the knee. Are you satisfied ?” 

They were standing near the portrait of the 
Honourable Richard. Kranzer was smoking a very 
black cigar in a serene redness, his gaze for the 
moment bent upon the stuffed tiger to the north- 
east. 

«T guess the chief is going to leave us alone,” 
he said. 

The chief seemed likely to yield so high a 
favour. There was no reason why he should do 
otherwise just then. He was not looking for 
trouble. He had come to a time when he desired 
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peace. Peace was measurably purchasable. He 
bought much of it in England —at what price he 
had not yet begun to guess. 

* You philosophers,” said Gordon, in one of the 
debates at the Millennial Club, “invent noble the- 
ories at your library desks, but in the end, some 
one who is willing must apply your altruism in a 
barroom.” 

The words came back to him as he stood with 
Kranzer, an hour after the meeting with Croker, 
in the glittering saloon of Alderman Dellinger, 
and he was not able to repress a sense of doubt as 
to how far he might comfortably go on this garish 
road. Similar truisms came to him at critical 
times during the months that followed, months in 
which his acceptance of party was put to the 
harsh test of man-to-man compromise. He had 
always felt confident of success in meeting “the 
people.” His ordeal now, before meeting “the 
people,” was, he well knew, not less to the mak- 
ing or breaking of him than that which follows 
election. 

When he had left Kranzer and started down- 
town, he found himself in the grip of stormy 
thoughts. For the first time he felt the stress 
of an assault upon the personal independence of 
which he had always been so jealous. He had 
made no bargains, relinquished no principles, yet 
he had begun to know what it was to belong less 
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wholly to himself than before. He had given 
much and given heartily, gaily, to politics; the 
more because the mere giving had enabled him to 
revel in his independence. This fine abandonment 
had already begun to suggest a fallacy. “The 
people”’ were no oppressors so long as he asked 
nothing for himself. The bosses had seemed simply 
inevitable while he unselfishly served them. The 
angle of view had radically changed. 

Yet he was conscious of a quickened pulse as 
he passed Madison Square, glancing into the his- 
toric camp of the Republican enemy, the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. The excitements of battle un- 
folded a splendid lure. On this wide, stained 
field, sudden with eternal strife, every ideal of 
peace must vindicate itself in the clash of war. 
Doubtless the time had come when he was to 
belong less to himself. The thought carried him 
to a mood in which he felt momentously alone. 
Who was to care whether he went this way or 
that? Even his intimates knew him only as a 
transitory appearance —a hustler who had, per- 
haps, lost the capacity for rest. To these, despite 
his known attitude, his taking of office would come 
quite as a matter of course. 

Under other circumstances the situation might 
have had a vastly different look, let the trend of 
external events be as it might. . 

He pulled himself out of the reverie at the in- 
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stinctive sense of a presence, and glanced up ata 
lighted window. He knew it now very well... . 

The lower avenue had fallen into a residential 
quiet, and was veiled by a respectable dimness. 
Cabs came rarely, and pedestrians were but ani- 
mated shadows in the light-streaked vista. The 
purple pinnacle of the church lay solemnly against 
the sky. There were no stars. For that matter, 
there was but one light in the world —the light 
of that window with its black fringe of vines, its 
laced shadow of the curtains within, the throbbing 
yellow of this life-signal in a desert place. 

Gordon paced the limits of the vantage-ground, 
now with his face turned to the window, now with 
head lowered in withdrawal from even this single 
sign. Whether he looked or shut out the sign, 
he saw always a glorious image of that one 
woman who for every man may express the ulti- 
mate flower of life... . 

Yes, everything might have been different. 
With her at his side, with her hand in his, with 
her eyes to illumine the way, it would have been a 
different world, a world in which everything would 
have been worth while, every hope have been 
bathed in colour, every goal have been glorified. 
With the light from the window sending its rays 
into his lonesome heart, he knew that he loved her, 
and his passionate regret made every other emo- 
tion appear unspeakably pale. He loved her, and 
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knew that the baubles of ambition were pitifully 
cheap, the solaces of duty sadly inadequate. 

The shaded light symbolised her aloofness. She 
was there, with a veil between. She would not 
guess that thought of her never left him, that her 
face shone from the background of every dream, 
that for him every path led at last to this 
light. 

If she could have known that he stood there, 
breathing her name, conjuring her face, following 
the note of her voice in the chamber of his 
Memory. 

The shadow of a girlish figure came down the 
stretch of pavement flanked by the rail of the 
church grounds. 

He lifted his eyes. 

The girl looked him full in the face. 


«Mr. Gordon!” < 
It was Selina Fane, who extended her hand with 
her satirical laugh. “Surely you were not —”’ 


« Surely you were not,” interposed Richard. 

“Oh, yes, I was—if you mean going home 
alone. She knows that is the condition on which 
I come of an evening. Dear me! What wz// she 
think now!” 

Selina was looking up at the window. 

Richard saw that the shade had been lifted. 
Their two figures would be clearly discernible 
across the space. 
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‘Tessa unny: little trick,” said «Selina + “She 
watches me until I am on my way down the 
avenue. And she will think that an ogre has 
caught me at last. I guess I had better go back 
for a moment.” 

“Gorback?” 

“Stupid! She might think — don’t you under- 
stand ?— unless she recognised you, which of 
course she hasn’t. Are you too cross to go 
back ?” 

“No,” answered Richard, turning toward the 
corner, “I’m not too cross. I shall be very happy 
to take you back, and then to accompany you 
home, if you will let me.” 

“If you're not cross,” said Selina, “I sha’n’t 
tell her you were standing there.” She tossed 
a look at his bewildered face, and laughed again. 
“You will be very foolish to see me home. But I 
shall be proud all the same.” 

Bunson answered the bell. 

“Tell Miss Darwood,” Selina began, “that I 
have just met a — friend.” 

Then they saw Julia hurrying down the stair, 
her face set in a perplexity that scarcely fell short 
of alarm. 

“Julie!” cried Selina, with her whimsical look, 
“did you w2/7 me to have an escort?” 

Julia gave a little exclamation at the sight of 
Richard, and advanced into the doorway to put 
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forward her hand, which he held for a moment in 
an ardent clasp. 

«Won't you come in?” Julia asked, rather 
breathlessly. 

“Thank you,” returned Richard, “I think I had 
better not. It is very late, so late that I have felt 
like scolding Miss Fane.” 

“Oh, he won’t dare scold me!” declared Se- 
lina, in delight of her weapon. 

«She is very obstinate,” said Julia. “It would 
make no difference if it were three in the morn- 
ing. I was completely mystified to see you com- 
ing back.” 

«We just came,” said Selina, “to save you the 
wear and tear of guessing. And she’s the poorest 
guesser, Mr. Gordon, quite the worst I ever 
knew.” 

They exchanged good-nights, and Julia watched 
them recede to the corner. 

Miss Fane accepted Richard’s arm, though her 
hand scarcely touched his sleeve, and they walked, 
in Selina’s moderate pace, toward Washington 
Square. 

“I believe you are much better,” said Richard, 
rather absently, as they passed the church. 

“Oh, yes!” responded Selina, vivaciously, “a 
thousand times better! I haven’t had the blue 
devils since — since we went to Florida. Do you 
wonder that I adore that child?” 


” 
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“TI should wonder if any one who knew her did 
not adore her.” 

“That is nice of you. Do you know, it is very 
droll, but se has the blue devils sometimes, and I 
have to cheer her up. Think of it! I never 
thought I ever should be able to cheer up any- 
body.” } 

“‘T hope you have succeeded,” remarked Rich- 
ard, vaguely. 

“TI believe I do. At least she pretends that I 
do—she, who has so many friends —so many 
adorers. Tell me,’ and she turned to him, “do 
you still have the blue devils?” 

« Sometimes.” 

“Well,” pursued Selina, “you need a cheerer, 
too.” 

“T believe you.” 

They were.silent for the length of a square. 

When she spoke, it was in a musing tone. 
“Men are queer. I can’t understand them.” 

“You will find most of them ready to return 
the compliment,” responded Richard. “I suppose 
we both should be patient.”’ 

In Washington Place Selina asked, without 
turning her head, “I wish you would tell me just 
why you were standing there.” 

« Because I am a man.” 

Selina uttered a softened version of her laugh. 

« After all,” she said, “I fancy that’s as good 
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an answer as you could give. You're not angry, 
are you, that I should ask?” 

“Not at all.” 

«“T’m not teasing. I just wished toknow. You 
see, I’ma dreadful skeptic — Julie says the most 
dreadful that ever happened. I think I should 
have to be made over again to know how to be- 
lieve a man, — believe zz him, I mean.” 

“Then you couldn’t have been serious in asking 
me such a question ?” 

“Yes, I could! You wouldn’t understand, but 
I was thinking that I could almost believe you.” 

They were at her door. “So long as you don’t 
believe zz me,” began Richard, “the world won’t 
come to an end.” 

She smiled up at him out of the half-darkness. 
“Don’t be sarcastic. I almost did mean that, 
too. You were very good to walk home with 
me. Good night!” 

“Good night!” 


XXIII 


A Summer in Town 


S Gordon looked back upon it the summer 
was a fever. 

It was a New York summer that raced the 
gamut of temperature, now fanned by the sea, 
now blistered by breaths out of the west. The 
down-town cafions reeked with humid air or sent 
up pillars of dust under the lash of hot simoons. 
Trade staggered one day and chirped the next. 
After the city was advertised to have left town, 
there still remained several millions to swelter, to 
swear, and to die of summer drinks. For the salva- 
tion of men there was a half-holiday in business, 
free ice in the tenements and abbreviated clothes in 
the roof garden farces. It was a fertile season for 
Cherry Hill, Hell’s Kitchen, and the Hole in the 
Wall; a sullen season for Wall Street; a stupid 
season for Long Acre Square. 

Without the newspapers one might have sup- 
posed that no such thing as an election was ever 
to happen again. The fires of the political ma- 
chines were discreetly banked; yet Richard was 
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not permitted to forget that the political engineers 
were moving noiselessly about oiling the joints of 
the machinery. He decided to abandon the plan 
fora month in the north woods, to be content with 
short, unrestful absences at Saratoga, where he 
met many political magnates, including several 
members of the gambling syndicate; at Atlantic 
City, where he established Agatha and Mrs. Seck- 
ley; and Narragansett Pier, whither he had been 
invited by the president of the Electric Company. 

It was at Narragansett that he met Mrs. Law- 
ford, who greeted him with her ivory-surfaced 
ardour. 

“Richard! What a surprise! I’ve been hear- 
ing great things of you. They say you made a 
tremendous sensation in the Brewson divorce case 
—though how you could fosszbly find anything 
good to say of that woman I can’t imagine. When 
I’m ready for my divorce I shall know whom to 
deceive. Are you very expensive? And you are 
up to your wicked eyes in politics, too, according 
to the paragraphs. No wonder we never see you 
any more. Maybe you’ve reformed and are to be 
tangible again to your friends. It’s an electric 
age since I’ve set eyes on you. You look tired. 
You won’t hurry away, I hope.” 

“T thought you were in Europe,” said Richard. 

“Which proves everything sinful of you. This 
is criminal negligence — what is the punishment 
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for that? You've been imprisoned in town so 
much that I’ll let you off with a fine. You shall 
pay it this afternoon at four. And on Tuesday 
night, Richard —” 

“I’m sorry that I must’ go on Monday.” 

Mrs. Lawford moved her parasol in an elegant 
impatience. ‘The same old Richard! Always 
just going! You are like the Wandering Jew, 
the Flying Dutchman, or something!” Presently 
she added: “You needn’t avoid me, you know, 
just because you happen to have had a little tiff 
with Lawford. Don’t give me a fresh grudge 
against marriage. I never was steeped in respect 
for the institution, as you probably have been 
shrewd enough to fancy. Tony Ringle had what 
you call a ‘run in’ with Lawford in the Metropoli- 
tan foyer, of all places in the world, and now he is 
taking it out of me. I may observe,” concluded 
Mrs. Lawford, shifting the ring under her glove, 
“that Lawford is in Quebec.” 

Richard smiled, but Mrs. Lawford frowned. 

“You are laughing at me, Richard. I don’t 
blame you. I know you think I am always look- 
ing for blue roses. As for you, I long ago stopped 
guessing what you're looking for.” 

“Perhaps Ive stopped looking,’ suggested 
Richard. 

Mrs. Lawford’s eyes met him steadily. “ You're 
not that sort,” she said. ‘Maybe you are like 
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Cassim Baba and have managed to cry the wrong 


password.” 

“Let me see.” Richard stared down the prom- 
enade. ‘Cassim had the riches in his hands, 
didn’t he?” : 


“Yes,” nodded Lillian, “and, if you will pardon 
the pun, he was awfully cut up.” 

“To be accurate,” added Richard, “into four 
parts.” 

Lillian, regretting her jest, peered at him again. 
* You’re not at all your old self, Richard.” 

“You mean that I am not my younger self.” 

«JT mean that something has changed you.” 

“The world changes us. Are not you 
changed ?” 

“Not toward you, Richard.” 

And Mrs. Lawford’s cheek was guilty of a very 
delicate shade of colour. She might have doubted 
whether he saw the sign, for he was looking 
straight before him, and he returned without a 
recognising inflection, “You are more generous 
than I deserve to find you. But I was thinking 
rather of our attitude toward the world.” 

“The world! I’m sick of it! Tll end in a 


nunnery.” 
The notion of Lillian in a nunnery quite revived 
Richard. ‘You would never suggest a nunnery, 


Lillian. Really, you would have to found a new 
order.” 
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“There would be the chance,” flung Lillian, ma- 
liciously, “that I might recruit Julia Darwood.” 
To dull the edge of this, she added, “and Mar- 
cella.” 

He nodded without speaking. She surmised 
that he was invulnerable to such light shafts. 

The feeling that he had been a trifle curt and 
more than a trifle stupid helped carry him to Mrs, 
Lawford’s cottage in the afternoon. 

Lillian came forward with a welcoming gesture 
of both hands which she had greatly admired in 
Duse. 

«So very glad that you weren’t cruel enough to 
stay away for any reason!” 

She wore a white gown, faintly figured in green, 
that she had devised to give her height and to aid 
her colour. She wore her gowns better than most 
women. Her hair had the effect of having its 
own way, or, at most, of having been impetuously 
cajoled. The story that she inspired Gibson’s 
« Widow ” probably is not true, but she invented 
a twist with her front hair—since freely and 
clumsily imitated —that was in itself a potent fas- 
cination, and is known to have had a definite 
influence upon more than one of the artists who 
have moulded as well as reflected fashion. 

They sat in chairs before an open French win- 
dow, through which could be seen a smartly 
cropped lawn, a piece of bordered road, and 
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strips of sky and water. It was the variety ot 
afternoon you may enjoy, in the right season, at 
Nice, at Newport, at St. Augustine. 

“Richard,” said Lillian, “I wish you would tell 
me what has made you so different.’ 

Whereat Richard wished he had not come. 
Lillian was not that other woman to whom he 
might have told everything. There was nothing 
short of everything that he would tell any one. 
To banter evasions was a task he had no heart for 
at that moment. He was far from suspecting Lil- 
lian’s actual feeling toward him. He knew that 
she was imaginative and self-conscious; and he 
might have fancied, had he gone that length, her 
playing with the emotion of a profound friendly 
confidence. 

“Let us talk of something else,’ he said, study- 
ing the nap of the lawn. “Tf you knew how 
uninteresting a theme I am to myself, you would 
understand —” 

“ Nonsense, Richard! When did I lose the right 
to discuss you with yourself? Do you remember 
that first day when we talked together, soon after 
the football game, when you told me how it felt to 
be carried off the field with all the world watching?” 

Gordon looked at the back of his hand. «Did 
I tell you that? It is curious, but I was thinking 
of that game the other day, and wondering whether 
it would be a greatly different feeling to be carried 
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off any other field of battle — in business or poli- 
tics. I fancy it is true that football symbolises the 
whole game of life; though it has a beauty all its 
own —it is very short. There are no long exasper- 
ating intervals.” 

« You are so impatient, Richard. You always 
were ¢Hat. And you always were merciless with 
—me, for instance; a sort of tease, don’t you 
think? I always hoped that you would reform.” 

“JT am sorry to have taxed your hopefulness, 
Lillian. I think you had better abandon me as 
beyond reform.” 

“ But for a long time,” continued Lillian, “you 
have been so — how shall I put it ?—aloof, un- 
sympathetic. Should a woman lose all her friends 
because she has happened to marry ?”’ 

« All her friends ?” 

«JT am putting it that way. Why should she 
lose any unless she has become hateful? Why 
should Dick Gordon become a cool, indifferent, 
evasive person? Has he changed utterly or 
have 1?’ 

Richard drew himself up in the chair as if to 
dislodge the burden of debate. “I guess you're 
the same Lillian you always were.” 

He did not intend the thing to sound so equiv- 
ocal. 

Mrs. Lawford’s pale eyes showed full as she 
raised the dropping lids. 
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«You mean that I am as superficial as ever. If 
you had said that I was very different,” and she 
turned her head away, “I couldn’t honestly have 
contradicted you. But you couldn’t know; at least 
you would not be likely to figure out the proba- 
bility. You knew Lawford and you knew me; you 
could wonder, perhaps, just why I married him. 
We see a good many marriages that furnish a nine 
days’ mystery of choice. Then, at the end of three 
years, you can assume that Iam what Iwas. Isn't 
it droll?” 

Richard looked at her. “I was wrong,” he said, 
evenly. “ You ave changed.” 

“It is true, isn’t it? You never used to hear 
me complain, did you?” demanded Lillian, as if her 
estimate of herself had been promisingly fortified. 

‘¢ No, I never did.” 

“J don’t intend to begin complaining now,” she 
announced, with a delicate resignation, “yet I felt, 
Richard, that I might say this much to you. Be- 
neath everything I am very unhappy.” 

She watched him, and measured his look for 
something between amused incredulity and irri- 
tated sympathy. He had thought of her so long 
the other way that it must, she concluded, take a 
little time for him to recompose her in his mind. 
At all events, he sat silent for a period in which 
he might seem to have had a reasonable chance to 
put her together again. 
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“Don’t you care?” she asked him then, her 
eyes wide once more. 

“Care? Of course I care,” he assured her. “If 
you are unhappy, I must care. But I should like 
to see you keep your old pluck and not complain. 
You know what I mean —”’ 

“Qh, yes! -I know! But, Richard,” and she 
bent forward until her lily-and-pink face came very 
close to his, “I haven’t said a word to any one but 
you. I couldn’t, you know. I’m not of the whim- 
pering kind. Each of us must tell some one. Isn't 
that true? Surely we are entitled to one confidant 
in the secret of our sufferings. You yourself, 
Richard, are not exempt from this need for all 
your big bravado. You should tell me every- 
thing.” 

He betrayed no sign of sharing this conviction. 
Certainly the effect of her appeal was short of 
what she had expected, or at least of what she had 
hoped. She had failed to arouse him either to 
rebuke or to avowal. 

She was not blind to the appearance. She saw 
something kindle in his eyes, the slight movement 
of his nostrils that expressed rich temperamental 
resources under control, the movement of his lips 
beneath the moustache. He was the man who 
appealed to her imagination. She did not put it 
that way to herself. To herself she said that he 
was the man who would feel most deeply for her 
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if he could be made to understand. Although 
she did not know it, she was not clear as to what 
it was that she wished him to understand. Thus, 
the situation was a very old one, requiring only 
Richard Gordon in his present mood to make it 
completely unfruitful. 

“T have nothing to tell,” he said, finally. 

But she resented more that he asked nothing. 

«‘ Richard,” she lowered her voice to its tender- 
est notes, “that is simply not true. Do you sup- 
pose that I have seen nothing? Do you suppose 
you are wholly unreadable to a woman who has 
known you and— been fond of you? Where 
is all your fine wisdom? You have let yourself 
go to pieces like a boy of twenty.” 

She threw herself back in the chair, her glance 
still searching him. 

«What a wonderful reader you are!” he said, 
still reviewing the lawn. “I didn’t know I had 
gone to pieces.” 

“That is so like you!” she said, drawing her 
lips to a scarlet circle. ‘Another man would 
have piled up the agony of a trifle. You are 
ready to belittle a tragedy. You might have been 
more honest with me.” 

He nodded. “It is too bad. We might have 
had a nice weepy time.” 

“Ugh!” The scarlet circle faded to a sharp 
line. ‘What a man!” 


pin 
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Lillian arose with a movement which in her had 
the effect of great impetuosity, and stood by the 
window, breathing deeply and looking at nothing. 

“T am sorry you feel that you have to scold 
me,” said Richard, rising also and taking a turn 
across the room. A pretty woman, artistically 
offended and threatening to gracefully cry, was 
not a stimulant to his spirit. Even the fact that 
this was an entirely new phase of Lillian, or that 
he was sincerely regretful for her real or fancied 
unhappiness, did not make it look easy to go 
deeper with satisfaction to himself or justice to 
her. In his present rudderless plight, another 
craft in distress seemed hopelessly unreachable, 
and it was hard to avoid petulance at the irony of 


a signal. 
He heard the rustle of her dress. 
“O Richard!” —and her appealing soprano 


faded abruptly. 

There was the clip-clip of a hack horse on the 
avenue. Lawford came up the path. 

“Wilton!” cried Lillian, as Lawford strode 
across the hall. “I’ve just been telling Richard 
that you were in Quebec !” 

«An unintentional misstatement,” remarked 
Lawford, in his maddeningly smooth voice, offer- 
ing his hand to Richard with a cool glance that 
suddenly mellowed. “You won't go, Gordon? 
We might talk a little politics.” 
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Richard regretted — gratefully — that he had 
a dinner engagement. 

In sight of Lawford he could pity Lillian from 
the depths of his soul, yet this could not make 
him less eager at this moment to escape from 
under the man’s roof. 

Two days later, on the way back to New York, 
he recalled Lawford’s suggestion, — “talk a little 
politics.” Lawford lived on the fringe of Gordon’s 
district, and had been known for certain intrigues 
on the Democratic side — his father was a rabid 
Republican who had been conspicuously honoured 
under the Harrison administration. It was incon- 
ceivable that Lawford could favour Gordon’s can- 
didacy, and asking his aid was equally unthinkable. 
Richard was not to know that he had been under 
Lawford’s roof for the last time, but his antipathy 
was strong enough to convince him that asking a 
favour of Lawford was a higher price than he would 
choose to pay for any imaginable political reward. 

Richard was to hear once more of Lillian before 
the summer had gone, this time from Ringle, who 
was discovered one night in the Amsterdam Roof 
Café, looking profoundly bored. 

“TI wonder if you happen to know,” was Ringle’s 
remark, “that Lawford has been acting like a par- 
ticular beast for the last three months ?”’ 

This was apropos of Richard’s allusion to a 
meeting at Narragansett. It remained for Richard 
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to answer in thenegative. “I know nothing about 
him beyond the general fact that he zs a particular 
beast.” 

“ Well,” said Ringle, peering into the fire of 
his cigarette, “I never thought Lillian would have 
so much patience. I should like to thrash him.’ 

“Tt would be a dirty business,’ commented 
Richard. 

They had smoked in silence for several minutes 
when Ringle burst out with, “Do you see much 
of Lillian?” 

«No. 

“You don’t avoid her, do you?” 

“ T avoid Lawford.” 

«“ You needn’t mind my asking, Gordon. It is 
only because I know she thinks you have turned 
against her for some reason or other.” 

«« Nonsense.” 

«“ You knew how women are,” mused Ringle, in 
his immensely matured tone. “Most of them are 
very intense and they get notions.” Ringle tilted 
his chair and put his feet onthe parapet. “ You're 
an odd chap, Gordon. I don’t believe it would 
ever occur to your strenuous mind that a woman 
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was in love with you.” 

“Tt occurs to me, Ringle, that you've been 
drinking.” 
«Wrong guess,” returned Ringle. “I’m inde- 


cently sober.” 
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“Then Marcella has rejected you again.” 

« Another wrong guess. The lady you have 
the temerity to mention has not been honoured 
by any further solicitations from this quarter.” 

“Which I think to be an instance of an atrocious 
brutality on your part,” pursued Gordon, ‘and 
abundant evidence of a state of mind from which 
any scandalous intimations might be expected.” 

“ Oh, come, Richard, you’re not obliged to con- 
fess anything, but for the life of me I can’t see 
why you need be so confoundedly rough with-a 
woman like Mrs. Lawford, who makes a bluff at 
being flippant, but who is very fine grained, and 
you know it.” 

Gordon could not repress a laugh, which Ringle 
heard with a fretted brow. “With no anxiety to 
defend myself, Ringle, I might say that you are 
doing Mrs. Lawford a much greater injustice than 
Iam. But let that pass. My advice to you is, 
go and set a good gentlemanly example by finding 
Marcella at Lenox —” 

‘Never!’ declaimed Ringle, snapping the lid 
of his cigar-case. 

And for the rest of the half-hour they talked 
Wall Street and politics, in both of which fields 
Ringle regarded himself as largely informed. 

Meanwhile the Darwoods had gone from Nan- 
tucket to Bar Harbor. Richard received a cordial 
letter from Mrs. Darwood soon after their arrival 
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in Maine. The letter wove a pleasant message 
around a business text. The sting it held was not 
in the writer's word or thought. 

In mid-August Agatha and Mrs. Seckley came 
back to Waverley Place. Agatha refused to remain 
away if Richard was to be in town. Mrs. Seckley 
started the next day for a two weeks’ visit in 
Vermont. 

Richard protested in vain against Agatha’s im- 
molation in the hot city. He insisted that she 
was not looking well, and was for having her go 
with her aunt to the Vermont farm, but she laugh- 
ingly insisted that he needed to be looked after. 

“T don’t believe you ever eat when I am away, 
Richard, and you stay out with those horrid politi- 
cians until all hours of the night.” 

He made atonement by various excursions and 
enterprises in which she bore him company. They 
took the bréezes of the bay in the Long Branch 
boat. One afternoon they went to the races ; and 
she was highly entertained when he would take her 
to a dinner at one of the queer foreign restaurants 
where they might practise their French, drink beer 
out of German steins, or discuss the Italian version 
of a table d’héte. 

On the evening when Carraine came back from — 
eastern Long Island, where he had tired of helping 
Grotemann teach the ardent young ladies of a sum- 
mer art class, all three went to Chinatown and ate 
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chop suey amid red lanterns and yellow dragons. 
Richard astonished them with a bit of a Chinese 
song which brought the cook to the kitchen door 
and quite riveted the grinning proprietor. 

“Dick,” remarked Carraine on this occasion, 
flirting his chop-sticks, “you're getting to be quite 
devilish. I can see the time when you will be 
fairly good company.” 

«“ How ridiculous, Jap!” said Agatha. “There 
never was better company than Dick.” 

« How doting sisters are!” Carraine half closed 
his eyes. “Of course, I admit, that, intrinsically, 
Dick is all right. But when he breaks loose he 
will make a hit.” 

Richard lunged at Carraine with his black chop- 
stick as if it had been a rapier. Carraine crossed 
with him and by a neat twist sent Richard’s weapon 
careering across the room, where it fell in the lap 
of a tall, insolent-looking blonde girl, with crimson 
flowers in her hat, who was dining with an elderly 
man at a window table. 

In an instant Carraine was up. 

“Madame, I beg a thousand pardons,” he said to 
the girl, with an abject bow, “but I must trouble 
you for my friend’s weapon.” 

The girl consented to smile, but the elderly man 
scowled fiercely. 

“Boys, boys!” cried Agatha. “ Behave!” 

Their tepid dissipation had followed one of 
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Richard’s exhausting days. He was rejoicing, 
restlessly, in the flamboyant little shop, in the lull 
of thought, in the banter of his companions, in the 
wane of a summer that was full of unanswered 
questions. 

«When he breaks loose.” 

The words returned to him next day at his desk. 
The court jester may make the court think. Had 
he broken loose? Putting aside Carraine’s un- 
scrupulous scoffing, was his bitterness carrying 
him further than Carraine could possibly have 
reason to guess ? 

He was in the habit of pushing such questions 
impatiently behind him. Yet his situation was so 
much at the parting of the ways that he could not 
escape the pause. 

He looked up at Miss Reuther when she brought 
in a packet of papers. Miss Reuther, for example, 
was a person who would never have to break loose. 
She would have nothing to start from. She was 
as easy as some beautiful, unconscious animal. She 
gave more than one sign of never having been 
tethered. Her mother was a fat, undulating, ac- 
quiescent woman. Her father had always per- 
mitted the daughter to do as she chose. She 
chose to earn a salary, though her father, manag- 
ing collector for a brewing syndicate, was always 
comfortably in funds, and had several substantial 
properties. She was a type of young woman curi- 
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ously multiplied in mercantile New York, a type 
with no archetype. She spent her income wholly 
in clothes, and was thus able to dress as well as 
the wife of a man with a salary of eight thousand 
a year. With a public school education she had 
acquired all her later culture from the theatres. 
She knew nothing of those half-educated women 
who have read everything that is being talked 
about, or who are made thin by enthusiasms. She 
read the evening /ournal. She had no anxieties 
or ambitions and was as content as a sparrow on 
a spring morning. She expressed that paradox 
of spontaneity and sophistication, of the intensely 
feminine and the absurdly informed, which each 
American community is likely to think it has itself 
engendered. 

The sight of Miss Reuther was sufficient to call 
up cynical philosophy, to suggest a disappointed 
separation of soul and sense. Miss Reuther was 
Woman with the spirit left out, the woman who 
incites the primitive instinct for possession as a 
higher type might the ideals of intellectual sym- 
pathy. Her very vulgarity, speaking in the strictly 
social sense, emphasised her detachment from that 
which is most complicated in the sex. 

“T would like to leave early,” she said to Rich- 
ard. “There’s a festival at Eidelmeyer’s Park. 
I’m going to supper there, and I’d like time to go 
home first.” 
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“T hope you may have a good time,” was Rich- 
ard’s way of assenting. 

“There'll be a plenty of politicians there,” added 
Miss Reuther, with an indefinite inflection. “A 
lot of the Tammany chiefs.” 

“Do you think I ought to go?” Richard asked 
with simulated seriousness. 

“Well, you ask my opinion,” answered Miss 
Reuther. “I do think you ought to.” 

It was not until after she had gone that Rich- 
ard drew from his pocket a pair of tickets, read the 
date, the name of the park, and discovered that 
the festival was the one he had promised Kranzer 
to visit, if only for half an hour. The Kranzer Club 
was to send a heavy delegation. It was the sort of 
thing one did who was a prospective nominee, 


OSV ye: 
The Passions of Men 


ICHARD had intended going home to dinner, 
R but at the last moment he was intercepted 
by a client who was to leave town in a couple of 
hours, and went with him for a talk and a bite at . 
the rathskeller. Parting with the client, he caught 
an express on the elevated, and looked again at his 
tickets for the location of Eidelmeyer Park. 

He had associated the name of the park with 
beer, bunting, and bands that_emphasise the drum ; 
with dusty evergreen shrubs in painted pots; with 
badged (and perhaps badgered) committees in sack 
coats ; with shouts, shuffling, and perspiration. 

So fixed are the elements of the New York 
picnic park that the facts closely followed the 
recollection. 

A flare of lights, the piping of an orchestra, and 
a murmur of voices greeted Gordon as he entered 
the festal grounds. He passed tables surrounded 
by vociferous groups, and waiters scurrying with 
trays and glasses. A tumult on the left defined 
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the situation of the bar. Laughing couples strolled 
this way and that. 

As he entered the pavilion, the three-fourths 
measure of a waltz was marked in the unanimous 
scraping of five hundred feet. The hum and clat- 
ter of the scene became rhythmic in the beat of 
the band. Even the lines of light that veined the 
roof pulsed in unison. 

The dancers were motley. Germans predomi- 
nated, and gave to the waltz a large and energetic 
tendency; while interspersed were couples that 
glided sinuously in a nameless step, or illustrated 
the “half-time”? movement, as yet rather new in 
the picnic gardens. Beyond the jostling circle of 
dancers were more wine-tables, and back of these 
a supper-room veiled in smoke. 

As the music ceased, and the rhythmic sounds 
broke into a confused din, Kranzer, arm in arm 
with Stahlberger, the stalwart brewer, hailed 
Gordon through a break in the crowd. 

The three men took possession of a near-by 
table. Stahlberger called for Rhine wine and 
cigars, and drew into the remaining seat Whis- 
pering Larry Shane of the Ninth Ward, a bald 
man with a dyed moustache who had reached a 
stage of semi-saturated quiet. When the Rhine 
wine arrived, Shane shook his head contemptu- 
ously and muttered that a little whiskey would be 
good enough for him. 
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Stahlberger. ‘They have a good crowd.” 

Kranzer. “These parks are making a barrel 
of money.” 

Shane. ‘The hell y’ say.” 

Stahlberger. ‘“They’ve got big expenses.” 

Kranzer. “Probably one of your mortgages, 
Stahlberger.” 

Shane. ‘The hell y’ say.” 

Kyranzer. “Gordon, hit up the wine.” 

Stahlberger. “The lawyers make all the 
money.” 

Shane, ~The hell y say. 7 


Kranzer. ‘“ There’s good money for some law- 
versa 
Stahlberger. “My son’s in the law business. 


Do you know him ?— Stahlberger & Klein.” 
Gordon. “We're neighbours.” 
Shane. “The hell y’ say.’s 
Kranzer. “ Battery Dan was telling a story —” 
Stahlberger. “Mr. Gordon, you ain’t drinking 
nothing. Don’t you like Rhine wine?” 
Gordon. ‘I believe I’ve had half the bottle.” 
Shane!) “'The-helliyisayey 
Kranzer. “He's one of them quiet drinkers.” 
Stahlberger. “Well, he can’t beat you, Kran- 
zer! Ha, ha! Waiter — another bottle.” 
Kranzer. ‘Hold on, I ordered another bottle.” 
Gordon. “So have I.” 
Shane, ~'° The helloy *say. 
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The excitement of this luminous colloquy was 
diverted by the entrance upon the group of “Red 
Bill” Gaffney, who bellowed a salutation to Kran- 
zer, Stahlberger, and Shane, and extended a mighty 
paw to Gordon on Kranzer’s introduction. 

“Gentlemen,” said Stahlberger, indicating Gaff- 
ney, “the next comptroller!” And “the hell y’ 
say !”’ was wafted from the usual quarter. 

“What are you drinking?” demanded Gaffney, 
clutching a waiter. 

“Whiskey,” grunted Shane. 

“We're getting up a little thirst on Rhine 
wine,” said Kranzer. 

The waiter was starting away with his new 
orders when Gaffney called him back. “I ain't 
had nothing to eat. Bring me some of that Dutch 
cheese — hello, Steve!” 

There were other comers; there was more talk, 
more. drink: 

When Gordon escaped it was with Colonel 
Barraby, who was disappointed at not meeting 
more aldermen in the party. The Colonel had 
in custody an electric lighting scheme that was 
giving him a good deal of trouble. 

“Gordon,” he said, “it becomes harder and 
harder to get at the aldermen. You can grease 
things up in the legislature with very little diffi- 
culty. New York City’s the real capital of the State, 
anyway, and the game’s simpler so far as the leg- 
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islature goes. The hayseeds come cheap and keep 
down the price. But when we get into city mat- 
ters these aldermen are just hell. JI remember the 
day when five hundred dollars looked as big as 
the City Hall to an alderman. Now it takes five 
thousand to catch his eye if you have anything on 
hand more important than a fruit-stand privilege. 
Official virtue is developing a splendid power of 
resistance. We're coming to the time when it’ll 
cost a million to put through a bargain counter 
resolution.” 

“ Colonel,” said Gordon, “how does it feel to 
buy an alderman ?” 

The Colonel was a little perplexed by Gordon’s 
look, and his eyes narrowed. It may have occurred 
to him to wonder whether he had taken Gordon 
too much for granted. He himself was so well 
rounded a product of the system in which he had 
commercially matured, that the oblique ethics of 
political barter had long ago begun to look entirely 
straight. To have entertained any other view would 
have seemed like patiently playing with babes. 

“J should think,” he replied, slowly, “it might 
feel like being held up for all you had with you.” 

“Then you would say,” continued Gordon, in 
the same friendly-to-the-witness tone, “that if I 
went to Albany, I should get a much smaller price 
for my vote.” 

“ Oh, you understand that well enough,” declared 
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the Colonel, rasping the white bristles of his mous- 
faches i+ What are: your getting at? Is thisya 
joke?” 

“T guess it is a joke,’ returned Gordon, glanc- 
ing among the dancers. 

“Tt doesn’t strike me as being so damned 
funny,” grunted Barraby. 

« That is just what I have been thinking,” said 
Gordon, “ but, of course, it depends on how you 
look at it.” 

Barraby accomplished an expression that was 
something between a smile andafrown. “There’s 
only one way to look at politics if you’re going to 
be in it, and that’s the practical way. Nobody 
does anything for nothing nowadays. You won't 
get a nomination for nothing. You won't get 
elected for nothing. When you are in, nobody 
will expect you to do favours for nothing. That’s 
politics. It costs more to get office than it used 
to. The price of favours goes up proportionately. 
We all understand that. The man with the goods 
has his interests. The man who is buying is bound 
to kick at the price. You know well enough that 
it’s more satisfactory to buy something from a 
bunch of practical men than to wrangle with a lot 
of reformers as to whether a thing is a good thing 
or not. The reformers are out for themselves 
every time, just the same. The difference is, they 
don’t know what they want. The practical man 
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does. I tell you, the reformer costs the public 
more than the practical men ever will, because he 
disturbs the balance of trade. That’s God’s truth.” 

Gordon had mechanically lighted a cigar. He 
examined the Colonel through the smoke. ‘“There’s 
one thing I’d like to ask you, Colonel,” he said. “I 
fancy it’s rather a foolish question. But I want a 
‘practical man’s’ opinion. Is there a chance any- 
where in between the reformer and the ‘practical 
men are 

“You ask my opinion,” replied the Colonel, 
blandly. ‘I don’t think there is. Are you figur- 
ing out a purgatory between the angels and the 
utterly damned? I tell you a man who wouldn’t 
either buy or sell wouldn’t be in the game — 
wouldn’t be in any game. He wouldn’t be of 
any use to anybody but himself. Civilisation,” 
added the Colonel, with the effect of quoting the 
phrase, “is built on barter. 

“How are you going to keep a nomination and 
an election from costing a man_ something? 
Everything has a price. Your legal eloquence 
has a price. A requiem mass has a price. Your 
grave will cost money ; and, if office costs money, 
how are you going to keep a man from wanting to 
get his money back? You'd have to make the 
world over again — hello, Reuther!— you know 
Reuther, Gordon ?”’ 

Miss Reuther’s father shook hands ponderously. 
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“My daughter’s in Mr. Gordon’s office,” said 
Reuther, showing his fine teeth. 

Barraby’s eyes were wandering. “I saw her a 
moment ago. She’s as handsome as her father.” 

“ Barraby’s a great jollier,”’ said Reuther. “ What 
are you going to drink?” 

Gordon had seen Emil Reuther on several occa- 
sions, but they had never exchanged a greeting. 
The German was of an attractive type, recalling 
the more tempered of the pictures of Dumas /érve, 
his profuse locks untouched by gray, his eyes 
twinkling heavily. 

The father had scarcely seated himself when the 
daughter, flushed from the dance, approached the 
table with a stripling in a gray suit, Stahlberger’s © 
son, who chose not to feel dismissed, and joined 
the group. 

«“ You're just in time,’ 
daughter. - 

“I’m dying of thirst,” declared Leonie. 

“ Why didn’t you say so?” demanded the strip- 
ling. 

“Tt only just came on again!” laughed Leonie, 
who had nodded gaily to Richard, quite, he thought, 
as if\ she had expected to see him there. A few 
minutes later Richard, irritated by the stripling, 
and beginning to revolt at the wine, asked Leonie 
to dance. 

«Tt makes me think,” murmured the girl, over 
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remarked Reuther to his 
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his shoulder, “of the time when you didn’t know 
who I was.” 

They were in the thick of the shifting mass, 
jostled, spun by collisions, lifted by the energetic 
snorts of the band. The air was hot, purple with 
smoke, cloudy with a fine dust. 

“T hardly know you now,” he returned. 

He hardly knew himself. 

At the last throb of the waltz they turned toa 
deserted table. 

«Are you thirsty again?” he asked her. 

“ Dreadfully. But it’s so warm! ” 

She named many of the people for him. He 
laughed at some of her characterisations. She 
knew most of the politicians, could label the in- 
comes of the rich manufacturers and tradesmen, 
and knew who their wives were before the era of 
their marriage and their money. 

Money — money, wine, and women. It occurred 
to him that in a coarse way the occasion expressed 
—perhaps as well as any other might — these 
dominating passions of men. The fitful tune of 
life traverses the notes of this chord. It may be 
that we should add another note —a diminished 
seventh — the gambling passion, though, strictly, 
this is not separable. . . 

Some of the women were very pretty. At least 
they were of the sort which a man who had been 
drinking Rhine wine is likely to regard as pretty. 
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The heat and the dance gave the majority of these 
a high colour. Opposed to those with a flush 
were those always noticeable women who grow 
pale under the influence of wine and excitement. 
Gordon observed one of this latter class in the 
company of an extremely florid man who wore a 
stupendous diamond in his shirt front. Twice 
she looked Gordon full in the eye. When her , 
escort led her to a table she turned from the chair 
he offered to another from which she could watch 
Gordon over the florid man’s shoulder. It was an 
old trick —symbolical, Gordon thought, of the 
interested man’s habitual relation to the enemy. 
Leonie wore a dress of an odd salmon pink 
shade, adroitly set off with traceries of black lace. 
The gown was cut in a V at the neck, in a free 
style of her own, and her white throat vindicated 
the excision. She had that safest prophecy of 
a good figure, a good wrist, and the display 
marked that instinctively chosen mean between 
ample prophecy and sufficient confirmation. Her 
fingers were white and straight, singularly well 
adapted to caressing a wine-glass. The play of 
her lips had that absolutely spontaneous freedom 
associated with perfect teeth. Gordon noticed 
again that her eyes showed white under the 
cornea, that the lashes were long and thick. Evi- 
dently she had no coquetry. It was doubtful 
whether she suspected the quality of her good 
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looks. She had the culminating physical charm 
of taking herself for granted. 

«What are you thinking about?” she asked, 
abruptly. 

« About you,” confessed Gordon. 

«“ What were you thinking about me?” 

«That you were prettier than any of them.” 

“JT thought maybe you would say something 
more original than that.” 

“J’m not at all original. Besides,a man seldom 
has so good a chance to be honest.” 

«“ Are you honest ?” 

« Sometimes.” 

“Were you honest with that girl you talked to 
in the box at the Garden ball last winter?” 

« Always.” 

“Was she very pretty ?” 

“T thought so.” 

“Why don’t you drink your wine?” 

“TI haven’t drunk so much wine in a year.” 

« Are you afraid of wine?” 

« Sometimes.” 

foie 

He looked at her over his glass. “Isn’t it my 
turn to ask questions ?”’ 

She laughed gleefully. “Qh, you're a profes- 
sional questioner. I’d be afraid of you. But I 
wish you'd ask me to dance.” 

He did. It was one of Carraine’s jests that he 
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fell in love with Richard when he saw him danc- 
ing at the Bal Bullier. “TI like your style, Dick,” 


said the same observer. “It is tenderly impetu- 
ous. A woman who didn’t adore it would deserve 
anything.” 


Leonie’s dancing had the grace-of being without 
a style. While conveying a sense of her quickly 
pulsing life, she was a yielding echo of the man. 
It was impossible to fancy her stopping before the 
music stopped, of her giving less than all of her 
exuberant life to the emotion of the moment. 
Richard’s consciousness of the coarsely animated 
music, of the tawdry scene, of the hot cheek near 
his own, of the lithe form in his arms, became 
confused. He had stopped thinking. The seams 
of light in the roof crossed one another fan- 
tastically. The air was as grotesquely streaked 
with indefinable odours. The sensuous quiver of 
the cello léapt and lost itself again. Fragments 
of talk and laughter fell here and there about him 
as in a populous dream. 

«Let us go out!” she said, breathlessly, when 
the music faded. They moved down the path past 
the noisy groups and the dusty shrubs until they 
found themselves at the gate. They did not pause, 
but moved out into the erratically lighted street. 
It was an intensely blue night, with stars very 
sharply pricked in the wide warm space, and many 
tremulous reflections flickering on the near hori- 
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zon. The sky was a whispering gallery of whimsi- 
cally interlaced grounds. 

Presently they came to the terrace overlooking 
the Harlem. The young moon scarcely seemed 
to augment the intermittent arc lights; the river 
ran black under the bridges, the water gleaming 
here and there in the purple-white of the electric 
glow and the yellow of gas. The brasses of a band 
sent up disconnected notes from the indigo abyss. 

Leonie held Richard’s arm in silence, walking 
with an irregular, relaxed step. When they 
stopped at the rail of the terrace she rested her 
shoulder against his. 

“I’m awfully sleepy,” she said at last. 

Richard was peering at the lamp-studded line of 
High Bridge, at the uncertain outlines beyond. 

“Tt’s too bad,” he returned, absently. “I’m 
very dull.” 

“Tt isn’t you,’ she rejoined, quietly. 

He turned without speaking. Her face shone 
strangely in the faint, many-angled light. She 
still held his arm, and had rested one hand over 
the other. 

“Why don’t you say it?” she exclaimed. 
“You think I don’t look a bit sleepy.” 

“JT wasn’t thinking that. I was thinking how 
odd it was that we should be standing here.” 

«“TLet us walk, then,” she suggested, without 
indicating a sense of his meaning. 
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They came to an unformed path running back 
of the Polo Grounds that finally shaped itself into 
a definite passage along the crest of the slope. 
The river was nearer, High Bridge dipped from 
the left, and the jewelled black of the river, as it 
ran eastward to the Sound, fell into a queer 
perspective. 

Twice they made room in the path for other 
couples — undecipherable silhouettes in the mono- 
chrome picture. The path grew narrower and 
turned slightly upward. The river vista widened, 
though the black shrubbery held closer about them. 

Ata little clearing they seated themselves facing 
the river. 

“Isn’t it lovely !’? murmured Leonie. 

“Jt is a wonderful night,” returned Richard, 
without a shadow of meaning. 

«Jt’s funny,” she said, “but I’m not a bit 
sleepy now.” 

He sat with his hands clasped over his knees. 
She rested her head against his shoulder. 

«“ But I am a little tired,” she added. 

“You have danced a great deal.” 

« Every dance.” 

She moved her head until her face was upturned. 

“JT never thought,” she said, “that you ever 
could be anything but very stern. You're not 
very fierce, are you?” And she laughed a soft, 
assured laugh. 
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«No, I’m not very fierce.) I guess: I’m not 
much of a success at being stern — or drinking 
rivers of wine and being a politician.” 

The bitterness escaped her. She contented 
herself with looking through her half-closed eyes 
at his faintly defined face. 

He put his arm around her, peered down at her 
for an instant, caught her closer and kissed her on 
the parted lips. 

She did not move, but he made a startled 
movement. 

A little cry had sounded from the cross path at 
a point below, and two figures hurried up the 
slope. 

In a flash he recognised the outlines of the girl 
who led the way. They confirmed his recognition 
of the voice. It was Agatha. He heard the 
protesting voice from the masculine figure that 
followed. It was Carraine. — 


XXV 
The Stroke of a Blade 


MUST go,” said Richard, with a husky 

I abruptness. 

She drew away in perplexity. “Were you 
frightened ?” 

He arose quickly and held out his hand to assist 
her. ‘I know these people who have passed. I 
must follow them.” 

She slowly straightened, and dropped his hand. 
« Are you jealous of some one? Are you going 
EOUSDVC Eis 

“No, no!” He stepped into the path. “I can- 
not tell you. Forgive me, Leonie, something has 
happened, and I must —” 

« All right,” she hastened to say. “I'll follow 
you.” 

The path was narrow and winding. He dashed 
forward, turning at intervals to see that she was 
near. When her dress caught in the low bushes 
he halted, half turned, and dashed on again when 
he knew that she was free. 
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She was panting heavily as they drew to the 
top of the slope. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said, catching her arm 
assistingly. 

«]’m about dead,” she cried, faintly. 

They reached a piece of pavement running 
west. Just ahead was an avenue. The lights 
of a cable-car stopped, and moved on again. 
When they came to the corner the pursued fig- 
ures were nowhere to be seen. 

“They caught the car!” announced Richard, 
dejectedly starting down the avenue. 

Leonie was struggling for breath. «After all 
this trouble!” 

“’m very sorry,” he repeated, emptily. ‘Shall 
I take you back to the park?” 

« Please,” was her brief assent. 

They walked southward until the next car came. 
He explained to her that it was necessary for him 
to go down-town at once. 

«You see,” she said, as they got off at the cross 
street leading to the park, “you are stern again 
already!’’ She spoke lightly, but he knew that in 
her unemotional way she was deeply annoyed. He 
used such makeshift of apology as came to his 
distracted mind, and bade her good night where 
she insisted upon his leaving her, at the steps of 
the pavilion. 

On the elevated train he underwent an ordeal of 
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speculation from which he extracted a theory 
of what had happened. Agatha would have taken 
an evening ride with Carraine. They would have 
alighted at High Bridge or thereabouts and 
walked toward the Harlem. . 

He recalled her cry. Indeed, it would not 
leave him. Carraine must have offended her very 
deeply. Richard knew her well enough to esti- 
mate the meaning of that cry. She had been hurt 
to the soul. 

What had gone before? They werealone in the 
house. So much for a brother's wisdom. He had 
never thought — no, he had never thought. Recol- 
lection tormented him. He saw them bantering 
at the table. He saw them singing the French 
song. He saw them laughing over Eugene Trip- 
per. He saw them making “fudge” in the chaf- 
ing-dish. He saw her fussing with Carraine’s 
DUsIeS.e,. > 

The pictures tortured and accused him. Hehad 
taken no account of the hazard. The cynical 
flippancy that had at worst been irritating to him- 
self, he had permitted to fall day after day and 
month after month upon the ears of this innocent 
girl, who would not, indeed, take the worst that 
was in it, but who could not escape the soiling. 
How could he have been so criminally blind? 
What absurdity of sentiment or burden of absence 
could palliate the disgrace of this neglect ? 
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In the crisis of his chagrin came the thought of 
his own situation at the moment of the awakening. 
He clutched eagerly at the whisper that no com- 
parison was possible. But this reprieve was short. 
He sank deeper for having grasped it. In the 
fury of his remorse the shabby business of the 
picnic began to look ludicrously cheap, the walk 
with Leonie to look pitiful. Some impulsive bru- 
tality would have had greater extenuations. A 
boy’s excuses would not fit him. A man’s had 
not been earned. 

The train had reached the Grand Street station 
when he drew out of the torturing reverie with a 
start that could not have been sharper had the 
train gone into the bay. The blunder cost him a 
twenty minutes’ delay in reaching home. 

When he arrived at the door the steel of his 
anger had been chilled to a dangerous hardness. 
The house was in darkness, but a light flashed in 
the mid-hall as his foot met the step. The door 
had not been fully closed, and as he lifted his 
hand to push it back he heard Agatha’s voice, 
a voice drenched with tears, rising in plaintive yet 
passionate rebuke. The words had been pent for 
almost an hour, and they had gathered heat. She 
was a Gordon, after all. 

«To think,” she was crying, almost fiercely, 
“that you could choose for insult those who have 
been kind to you! —that you could wish to shame 
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the sister of your friend — that you could take her 
confidence and then mock at her honour as you 
have everything else in the world! Why didn’t 
I guess that you were so base, that your wretched 
slurs at everything sacred reflected your real 
self?” 

Even then, Richard, in the hall, had not 
wrenched himself from the tangle of speculation as 
to what really had happened. In the stupor of his 
remorse he found his mind halting before the need 
to look squarely at a disquieting fact. The note 
in Agatha’s voice stung and stifled him. It was 
Incredible...’ 4 

Carraine was speaking, but he could not catch 
the words. 

“Don't!” Agatha commanded with her fragile 
sternness. ‘Don’t add another blot! Haven’t 
you a spark of decency in your scoffing soul?” 
Her voice broke. “ What would Richard say ?”’ 

It was at this moment that she caught sight of 
her brother in the slant of light. Instantly the 
colour of her anger faded, and terror painted its 
sign where the crimson had been. : 

“ Richard !’’ she gasped. 

She saw his look and lifted her hand as if to 
withhold him. Her lips moved, but she could not 
frame a sound. 

Carraine for the first time in his voluble life 
found himself poor of a word. 
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Richard strode into the room, looking from one 
to the other and reading at last all that words 
might have told him. 

Turning upon Carraine, he caught the artist 
fiercely by the throat. “Damn you, Carraine! 
How did you dare!” 

Carraine’s head and shoulders rapped the wall 
sharply, and the naked Antietam sabre, clattering 
from its nail, flashed to the floor, where it stood 
fixed and quivering. 


“Richard! Richard! Have a care!” ex- 
claimed Carraine, recovering his exquisite inso- 
lence.. “ You have cut*your wrist!” 


“Go!” shouted Richard, pointing his scarlet 
hand to the door. ‘Go, before I kill you!” 

“JT tell you, Richard, I will do no such thing. 
You've sliced an artery!” 

Carraine whipped out his handkerchief and 
sprang at Richard, catching “the spouting wrist 
with daring dexterity. “After I have made a liga- 
ture, Richard. Don’t be in such an inhospitable 
hurry.” 

' He succeeded in pushing back the sleeve and 
knotting the linen before Richard shook him off. 

“T tell you to go!” Richard cried again. “Go 
before I forget everything I should remember. 
God! What a retribution!” 

“JT might say —” began Carraine. 

“You may not say. You may speak no further 
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word here. You have said the last word. You 
have lived up to your damnable principles. You 
have proved your case. Go and laugh over it. 
If it is any satisfaction to you, you may know that 
you’ve made me hate myself more than I shall 
ever be able to hate any other man. Only never 
let me see you again. Take the trouble to be 
certain of that.” 

As Carraine walked out without turning his 
head, a scream sounded from the stair. Matilda, 
half dressed, was standing midway of the flight, 
her eyes wide with horror. She saw Richard’s 
dripping hand, and she saw Agatha stretched upon 
the floor, her white face close to the sabre. 

It was then that Richard first knew that his 
sister had fallen, and he ran to her with a muttered 
cry. 

“Help me!” he called to Matilda. But he 
needed no help in gathering up the lifeless figure. 

When they stretched her upon the bed in her 
room, the sight of the blood on her lawn dress 
and the coverlet sent Matilda into fresh sobbings. 
The girl shook her hands hysterically. 

“ Holy saints!’ she burst out, “you're bleeding 
to death !”’ 

“Loosen her dress! Quick! Take away the 
pillow. Now,’ some water.” 

He stood holding his wrist, looking down at 
Agatha’s lifeless face, intently watching the long 
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lashes when Matilda had tremblingly splashed the 
water. 

Then he faltered down the stairs to the tele- 
phone, and contrived, still grasping his wrist, to 
call Doctor Fithian. There would be nearer help, 
but in such a crisis he obstinately preferred the 
old adviser. 

“T’m afraid she has been stunned by the fall,” 
he said to Matilda, walking the floor of the little 
chamber. “It is more than a faint. Call Inge- 
borg.” 

The Swedish cook, who had slept undisturbed by 
the noises, presently appeared, and between them 
the two servants succeeded, at Richard’s direction, 
with the aid of a chance paper-cutter, in wrenching 
Carraine’s handkerchief until it sank into the flesh 
and stopped the flow of blood. Holding fast to 
the completed ligature, he sank into a chair by the 
bed, eagerly questioning the eyes that would not 
open, his own suffused and burning. 

Matilda continued to bathe Agatha’s face, to 
chafe her hands, and to hover with impotent solici- 
tude over the motionless form. Ingeborg stirred 
the hot air with a fan until they heard the doctor 
at the door. 

Richard arose quickly, fell to his knees, and got 
to his feet again as the doctor came in. 

“She seems to have been stunned by the fall, 
doctor,” was Richard’s greeting. 
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«And you?” demanded Fithian, glancing at 
the wavering figure of the speaker. 

“You may attend to me afterward.” 

The doctor stepped silently to the bed. In a 
few moments he reported briefly, — «A shock.” 

Richard nodded. 

«She'll come around, presently,’ added the 
doctor. He gave orders to Matilda, and turned 
to Richard. “There has been some blood-letting. 
We shall have to look after you before anything 
is done. And you must not be here in this state 
when she comes to.” 

“Jt was the sabre, doctor, sabre de mon 
grandpere, abusing its freedom of a scabbard; it 
tumbled from the wall, and she — she was there,” 

“T see,” said the doctor, following Richard to 
his room. 

The wrist was a serious affair. When he dis- 
covered that the artery had been cut, the doctor 
went to the telephone and summoned Mrs. Gor- 
rish, and that sturdy person, her hair bristling 
electrically, arrived in an incredibly short time. 

Doctor Fithian’s white head was bent over the 
wrist for half an hour. One or two furtive looks 
at Richard’s face revealed his admiration for the 
nerve of the sufferer. 

Meanwhile Agatha had revived to a distressed 
consciousness of her surroundings, had asked after 
Richard, then turned her face to the wall. When 
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he came in with his bandaged arm, her eyes were 
wide and staring. He bent over and kissed her on 
the cheek, she gave a single sob, and they parted 
for the night. 

In the morning Richard, crippled, found his 
sister ominously inert. Agatha was for getting up, 
“to help Richard,’ she said, but Mrs. Gorrish, 
with a gentleness emphasised by her masterful 
appearance, put an end to the enterprise. 

«You rest awhile, dearie,’’ said the nurse. “I'll 
look after him.” 

Agatha feebly surveyed the rugged figure, the 
great head with its growth of wiry hair, the savage 
tufts that arched the kindliest of brown eyes, and 
decided to obey. 

« You see, dearie,” remarked Mrs. Gorrish, after 
the doctor had made his call in the morning, “I 
want you to be a little quiet to-day till you are 
a bit rested. Your brother’s resting, too, though 
it goes hard with him. It’s plain enough he’s no 
man to sit around. I understand he’s a militia 
soldier. Soldiers must mind the captain, and 
when a man’s sick the doctor’s the captain. Not 
that he’s sick, you know, but that wrist of his 
must have a chance.” 

Agatha made no answer. Mrs. Gorrish de 
tected a faint shudder and sat silent by the 
window through which came the soft air of the 
fading summer. There were some potted flowers 
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at the sill, and these Mrs. Gorrish undertook to 
coddle into a new health. It was a pity, she 
_ thought, that they couldn’t have been set out. 
It was a pity also that city garden patches were 
so small. 

When noon came, and Agatha refused to eat, 
the shaggy eyebrows puckered. This would not 
do. Nevertheless, Mrs. Gorrish made no com- 
ment. She administered the medicines left by the 
doctor, entered her temperature record, and when 
the patient’s eyes closed she stole away to Richard 
and made the best report she could in answer to 
his eager questionings. 

«“ After a shock, you know, the stomach is very 
chary, Mr. Gordon, in women especially — espe- 
cially in young girls. I tell you, Mr. Gordon, 
American young girls is a delicate piece of ma- 
chinery. They ain’t got the strength of girls in 
the old country. I suppose they’re a good deal 
smarter, but that don’t help them, does it, when it 
comes to hard knocks ?”’ 

Richard was sitting by a window smoking. He 
contemplated the cigar rather guiltily as Mrs. 
Gorrish came, and let it burn out as she talked. 

«Mrs. Gorrish, do you find signs that ay sister 
has had a very serious shock ?” 

“ There is no telling that, Mr. Gordon. I can’t 
see but she may be all right when she’s been kept 
quiet for awhile. I guess you’re a good deal alike 
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—a little high strung, isn’t that so? You musn’t 
let her see that you’re worried — and you musn’t be 
worried.” Mrs. Gorrish smiled with a motherly 
scrutiny. ‘ You need a woman to look after you. 
A man stays a kid a long time. Some men never 
get over it. The trouble is the best of men ain’t 
very teachable.” 

«« And yet they learn some things, Mrs. Gorrish.”’ 

« Against their wills,” insisted the nurse, dryly, 
and then seemed to debate her severity. She con- 
fessed her intuitions when she added, “ Men need 
scolding.” 

“IT believe you,” said Richard, his thought 
elsewhere. 

A little shaken in her theory about the scolding, 
Mrs. Gorrish ventured the opinion that, while men 
needed looking after as much as ever, they were 
more considerate with women. “Though I don’t 
say,’ she added, “that this is\so much so in busi- 
ness. Just you be glad, sir, that your sister ain’t 
in such circumstances that she has to go into busi- 
ness. For all they say, a girl in business has a 
hard time of it. I’ve seen lots of wrecks. Even 
in the nicest offices they ain’t treated as they 
ought to be.” 

Richard frowned and shut his eyes. Mrs. 
Gorrish suspended speech until he opened them 
again. 

« Are you comfortable?” she asked. 
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«Quite comfortable, Mrs. Gorrish.” 

Later in the day she found him busy with a 
heap of letters and papers. 

«“She’s sleeping again,’ was Mrs. Gorrish’s 
report, “but her temperature is higher. I have 
asked the doctor to come in this evening.” 

The doctor’s manner was not reassuring, and 
when Mrs. Gorrish went home for certain of her 
belongings Richard suspected the truth. On the 
following day the fever could not be denied. 
Doctor Fithian opposed Richard’s suggestion that 
nurses be summoned. 

“ Mrs. Gorrish is as good as the best of trained 
nurses,’ said the doctor, “and she is worth two 
of the average of them. She’s an extraordinary 
woman. You may trust her implicitly. She’s old- 
fashioned in her manner, but not in her science. 
She has the power of a dynamo, and I have never 
found the limit of her endurance. Leave the mat- 
ter of help to her.” 

It was thus that the gentle lioness became mis- 
tress of the situation. It was she who persuaded 
Richard not to leave the house until the third day, 
when he had recovered from his weakness, and the 
wound was healing rapidly. By this time Mrs. 
Seckley had returned in a tremor of anxiety 
from Vermont and had accepted without cavil the 
domestic supremacy of the square-jawed English- 
woman, 
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The first days of the fever were days of horror 
to Richard, who blamed himself for everything 
antecedent to Agatha’s prostration, and who, at 
every angle of contemplation, saw crime in his 
neglect and selfish blindness in the violence of 
that night. His dazed dread of the fever gave 
place to a stronger mood in which the full force of 
his affection clung to this gentle sister, the last 
living link in the family group, between whom and 
himself there had been from the beginning so close 
a bond. He could see now that he had helped 
fashion her into what she was, that paradox of 
ignorance and worldliness, of sweetness and so- 
phistication, by which modern life has made it 
possible for young womanhood, more definitely 
than in any earlier time, to suffer disenchant- 
ment. How feeble was the social pretence that 
less was concealed than heretofore —that the 
American girl, with all doors wide, was safely 
beyond the chance of a shattering enlightenment ! 
In any social crisis how wretchedly inadequate 
were the so-called newer liberties of a woman’s 
development when placed over against the tower- 
ing artificial barriers of sex? When sentiment 
and pessimism each had had their way, how un- 
deviatingly modern life inflicted the final stress 
upon the woman! How easy it was to foster 
the lies with which society fed its hypocrisy! 
How vastly bitterer the penalties for an ignorance 
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that is nurtured by a lying liberty! The man- 
instinct which had ignited his fury against Car- 
raine was the same man-instinct which had made 
it possible for him to tolerate Carraine’s morals 
and to commit the dishonesty of tacitly concealing 
them. The trite deduction came to him with the 
force of convincing revelation. 

On the day of the first crisis of the fever —a 
sultry day in early September that prophesied the 
end of summer without promising the fall — Rich- 
ard hurried home from a brief round of the still 
drowsy courts and met Julia Darwood at the door 
of his sister’s room. 

He took her hand confusedly, and stammered a 
greeting in a sick-room whisper. 

“JT was greatly distressed to hear of it — from 
Selina Fane. I hoped that I might be of some 
service.” 

He thanked her while she looked into his drawn 
face, and they went down into the little dim draw- 
ing-room. 

«“T’m very glad you have Mrs. Gorrish. I wish 
we had Agatha somewhere out of the heat, though 
you have done everything to make her com- 
fortable.” 

“T shall get her away as soon as the fever 
subsides,” said Richard. 

Julia came every day after that. She was in 
constant communication with Doctor Fithian and 
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Mrs. Gorrish, and omitted no ministration for which 
opportunity offered. Richard learned that she 
had come alone from Bar Harbor immediately on 
hearing the news of Agatha’s illness; that the 
Darwood house had been opened for her. 

. At the beginning her coming stirred rather than 
comforted him. To reach home and find her there 
was to feel an immense pathos in the little house, 
to mount the stair gloomily eager and dismayed. 
After a time he came successfully to a place where 
he could greet her with a greater singleness of 
thought, and eventually to know the pale but 
grateful delight of an unimpassioned meeting. 

On the evening when she waited for several 
hours to hear the verdict of the long-detained 
doctor — Mrs. Gorrish had been ominously mute 
and her eyebrows forebodingly puckered — they 
sat in the mid-hall talking, with long pauses, upon 
impersonal themes, when Julia’s glance met the 
hilt of the sabre, now standing in the corner 
beyond the divan. It chanced that they had not 
spoken of the accident. 

« Was it this that wounded you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “My grandfather’s sword. 
A strange freak of destiny, was it not?” 

She bent over to study the hilt, restraining the 
hand that made a movement as if to touch it. 

“Tt is a curious handle,” she said. “Father was 
much interested in such things. He pointed out 
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many types to me. I should have said that it was 
a Southern sword.” 

“Tt is,’ answered Richard. 

She looked up, profoundly puzzled. 

“ Didn’t you know?” asked Richard. “He was 
in the Southern cavalry. Perhaps it was raised 
against your father. What jesters the Fates are! ” 

To his astonishment she lifted the sabre from 
its resting-place, and looked it over curiously. 

“If I were a man,” she said, “I should break it, 
and toss it aside with other discarded toys.” 

He took the blade from her and laid it across 
his knees. “Why break it?” he asked her. “It 
is an honest old sword.” 

She shook her head. “The place for a sword 
is in a brave man’s hand when there is brave work 
to be done.” 

“T know,” he returned. “You think it is a 
foolish trinket. Maybe it is. But I should hate 
to part with it.” 

She looked up from the blade. “I had forgot- 
ten that you had a sword of your own.” 

He arose and fetched the weapon from a near-by 
closet. “It is my first sword. I have another at 
the armory.” 

This was a straight, prim infantry sword that 
lifted from the scabbard like a magnified needle. 
He smiled grimly as he slid it back into its black 
glove. “This,” he said, “has no history.” 
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“JT believe I am glad,” she murmured. 

The doctor came in and they sat in silence until 
he returned from the sick-room. 

Fithian anticipated their questions. “I don’t 
know what to say,” he began. “The fever seems 
to be broken, but she is very slow to rally.” 

They understood the meaning of this before 
another week had passed. Agatha’s delirium had 
not been garrulous, and her returning conscious- 
ness was pitifully silent. 

Yet she had spoken intelligently in her delirium, 
and in that borderland between the darkness and the 
light in which the soul wanders with the perplexed 
consciousness of a lost child. 

One afternoon Julia asked Richard, without 
preface, “ Who is ‘Jap’?” 

Richard started uneasily. ‘ We—it was our 
nickname for Jasper Carraine, the artist, who had 
a room with us here for a time.” 

Julia mused for a moment and Richard for- 
bore to ask a question the answer to which he 
already knew. Agatha had mentioned the name. 
It would be natural, he thought, in view of the 
circumstances of the shock; quite inevitable, in 
fact. 

He saw Julia’s splendidly candid eyes turn to 
him as she asked, “What sort of man is your 
friend Carraine?” 

“My friend Carraine,”’ returned Richard, bit- 
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terly, “was not my friend. That is the sort of 
man he is.” 

It was perhaps because Julia delicately with- 
held any further inquiry that Richard set about 
telling her of Carraine’s offence; of some things 
that had gone before; of his own culpability in 
creating the conditions that made it possible. 

She read in his tone much more than he could 
have put into words, and listened with an inten- 
sity of interest that held her after he had ceased. 
He was not incredulous of her deep compassion, 
nor she of his overwhelming self-accusation, yet 
each had a meaning which neither he nor she was 
in a position to suspect at the time. And so the 
matter rested for several days. 

One afternoon Richard came home to find 
Agatha lying like a broken flower in a pillowed 
chair by the window. 

“Well, well, little sister! What a surprise!” 
he cried, kneeling beside the white figure. “How 
dare you go trotting about the house in this way! 
What a gay person you're getting to be!” 

She smiled faintly as he found her hand and 
kissed it. 

« T’m — dreadfully — sorry, Richard,” she mur- 
mured at length. “What a lot of trouble I’ve 
been!” 

“Nonsense, darling —trouble!— and you the 
sweetest invalid that ever happened! Here we 
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have been waiting impatiently for you to be 
troublesome! —-when you get to be _ trouble- 
some, you know, we shall be sure you are 
almost completely well. Don’t you think you 
could be a little troublesome now, just to help 
us out?” 

She smiled again with a reserving shadow in 
her eyes. 

“You — are — always so good — Richard.” 

She watched his face intently while he chatted 
to her of many things. When he paused for a 
moment, she asked, “ Where — is — Jap?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered, checking himself 
in the need to say nothing more. 

There was a difficult interval in which he 
searched for something to add. 

«“ He — will — need — his things,” she said. 

“Yes. I will send them to him.” 

“ But — you don’t know — where he is.” 

“No, but I will find out. You mustn’t worry 
about this, little one.” 

That evening he packed up Carraine’s effects, 
and on learning from Bertsch that Carraine had 
taken a studio adjoining O’Rourke’s, despatched 
the boxes to that quarter. 

He rightly suspected that she would speak of 
the subject again. 

“Did you send the things?”’ she asked him 
when they were next alone together. 
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“Yes, sister. Everything has been packed and 
shipped.”’ 

He took her hand silently and stroked the 
long thin fingers. When he looked up into her 
eyes they were filled with tears. He choked at 
the sight, and began to understand. 

<“OnRichard t”’ 

The sob melted him. He could not speak. 


XXVI 
Counting Chickens 


se R. GORDON,” said Mrs. Gorrish on the 

M following morning, as Richard and Mrs. 
Seckley sat at breakfast, “did I ever tell you the 
story of the blue hen?” 

“J don’t think you ever did, Mrs. Gorrish.” 

The old nurse stood near the door with an 
empty tray in her hand. She was enjoying her 
first relaxation from the strain of her bedside 
vigils. Shrewdly silent or briefly cheery in the 
sick-room, she was never talkative until danger 
points were passed. Then, barometically, she 
permitted herself to reflect an easy mind. In the 
present instance it is probable that she was in 
some degree actuated by a feeling that the man 
of the house needed a lift. 

“Seeing them eggs makes me think of it,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Gorrish. ‘I call it the blue hen be- 
cause it certainly wasn’t any other colour in the 
world, and it did have a bluish cast when you saw 
it in the sun. Well, when we was in Brooklyn — 
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used to keep hens. You can keep hens in Brook- 
lyn. The yards are bigger.” 

“T see,” said Richard. 

“Well, as I say, we had a few hens — eight at 
one time. And there was this blue hen I speak 
of, which all of a sudden seemed to stop laying. 
I couldn’t make it out. I think it was three weeks 
before I discovered what the matter was. You 
see we was next door to a wood-yard —a sort of 
charity wood-yard where poor wretches could go 
and get a day’s work, and sawed wood, and was paid 
at the end of each day. My understanding was 
that they got paid by the piece. It was a godsend 
to many a poor family. Well, now, do you know, 
there was a hole in the fence, and that peculiar 
blue hen used to go through the hole every day and 
lay her egg in a certain shady corner of the shed, 
under a beam. I’m telling you now what I found 
out after. Of course when I discovered about the 
hole I closed it up. Now, do you know, —I got 
the whole circumstances from an Irishman named 
Brodie, who used to saw about six sticks a day, to 
my knowledge, and must have earned about twenty 
cents, —do you know, those shiftless, unfortunate 
creatures learned the trick of the hen. They 
watched her, and made for the egg as soon as she 


was through with it.” 
Mrs. Seckley coughed and took a definite gulp 


of coffee. 
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«One morning there was a row about the egg, 
and the manager of the yard had to interfere to 
save the peace. In fact, I think there was a blow 
struck, or some roughness, at all events. So it 
came, would you believe me, that those hungry 
rascals figured out the times of the hen — that she 
laid somewhere between ten and twelve in the 
morning, sometimes at one hour and sometimes at 
another, but always in those limits, you under- 
stand. There was always eight or nine of the 
men, and they drew lots for the quarter-hours, 
and took their chances, shifting the time-table, as 
you might say, every week or so, —at least that’s 
what they started out to do until I spoiled the 
plan. You see, if the egg was laid in the first 
fifteen minutes of the first hour it went to the 
first man; anywhere in the second fifteen minutes 
to the second man, and so on. The ninth man, if 
there was one that day, had to be satisfied with 
the chance of its being laid after twelve o’clock.” 

Richard paused with his breakfast. Mrs. Gor- 
rish may have suspected a shade of incredulity, 
for at this point she interjected, “It sounds like a 
joke, but it’s as true as I’m standing here.” 

’ commented Richard. 

“Well, this went on, as I say, each man taking 
the egg as the thing happened, and Brodie told 
me it was a surprising matter how the eggs some- 
how was distributed over them two hours. There 
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was still some disturbance now and then, and 
twice, at all events, they had to get the manager, 
who had a watch, to come out and stand by when 
it was going to be close, you know.” 

Mrs. Seckley coughed again. 

“But I must tell you how I came to find out 
everything. One morning, you understand, I 
missed the blue hen. I wasn’t suspecting any- 
thing, but I had been watching her now and then, 
because I was puzzled to know what could be 
amiss with her. And when I went to the fence I 
heard a noise —the voice of this Brodie man, a 
man with a brogue you wouldn’t look to find out- 
side the old country. I couldn’t see his head 
until I looked down and spied him crouching over 
the blue hen, who somehow never moved for him. 
‘Me darlint,’ he was saying,—TI can’t give his 
brogue, —‘couldn’t you hurry with that business 
of yours this morning? Sure, you know,’ he says, 
‘that I haven’t had one of your su-perior eggs for 
eight mortal days, and me hungrier this mornin’ 
than I’ve been for eight mortal years. You 
wouldn’t believe it, but I saw him put his hand on 
the back of the hen, and stroke her like you might 
a cat, and croonin’ very soft to her, as you might 
toa baby. ‘Darlint,’ he says, ‘wouldn’t you con- 
sider a bit? If you put it off much longer that 
blackguard of a Dutchman, that niver raised a 
chick — Divvle a hen they have in the German 
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country, — that blackguard of a Dutchman will be 
after liftin’ the fruits of your honest labour.’ And 
you know, I could see him urging that blue hen 
toward the corner under the beam! But she 
pecked away in the sawdust, and was so indifferent 
that I could have laughed if it wasn’t for disturb- 
ing him. Ah! Brodie was a coaxing man! 
‘There’s one thing you don’t know, darlint,’ he 
says then, ‘you don’t know how many times I’ve 
passed me own for the sake of that lame dago 
who wint yisterday to his last reward. Would it 
be right, now, for you, a good-providin’ hen, to 
deny me what you'll never miss? No, no, dar- 
lint! Consider a bit. Consider that I’m needin’ 
an egg this mornin’. The old woman takes all I 
get in the way of money, and do you think, now, 
she’s likely to give me steak for breakfast? Is 
she likely, now, to put me out_for work with a nice 
lunch of cold chicken—I beg your pardon, dar- 
lint! It’s no chicken I’ve tasted. It goes again; 
me. Eggs for me, every time! There, darlint, 
I see your heart is softenin’ to me! God bless 
you!’ And would you believe, sir, that peculiar 
blue hen sidled away into the corner under the 
beam !” 

“‘T hope you didn’t interfere,” said Richard. 

“T hadn’t the heart,’’ Mrs. Gorrish assured her 
hearers. ‘But I made Brodie tell me all about it 
next day —after I had closed the place in the 
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fence—and many a bite he had from me after 
that.” 

Mrs. Seckley’s manner indicated a suspicion 
that the story was indelicate, but its effect upon 
Richard was to be regarded as salutary, since he 
arose from the table with the first smile Mrs. 
Seckley had observed since her return from Ver- 
mont. It is a matter of record that Richard used 
the story with excellent effect at a Fusion confer- 
ence, but at a significantly earlier time his recol- 
lection endowed it with the dignity of allegory. 

It was on this day that he definitely took up 
again the distractions of the Assembly campaign. 
The primaries were on, and Kranzer welcomed his 
return to the labours of ante-convention prepara- 
tion. The campaign was to be epoch-making, since 
the city officers would enter under the new charter. 
Greater New York was to don new robes. There 
was to be a fight to the death between the “ma- 
chine”? men, the machine opponents, the abstract 
reformers, the single taxers. The Citizen’s Union 
nominated Seth Low, for whom over a hundred 
and twenty-five thousand petitioners made demand. 
The hope and the expectation that the Republican 
machine would endorse this choice were alike de- 
spoiled. The machine clamoured against a nomina- 
tion dictated from without, and the tremendous 
weight of the city railway interests, pricked into 
antagonism by Low’s “franchise” phrase, was 
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flung into the balance against him. The Repub- 
licans named General Tracy; Tammany, per- 
mitted to voice the Democracy, put forward Van 
Wyck, and Henry George entered the lists of a 
tourney he did not live to see ended. 

In the background of this confusing and tumul- 
tuous campaign Gordon was to play his humble 
part. 

Three days before the Assembly Convention 
Kranzer took Gordon aside to ask him abruptly, 
“Who is Abner Jardis ?” 

«A blackmailing rascal.” 

“What is he to Wilton Lawford?” 

“ Right-hand blackguard.” 

“Have you any fight on with Lawford ?” 

“T did have in a business way.” 

“Well, you had better pull him off. He’s rais- 
ing trouble inside the game. He's been up above.” 

“He may go down below,” reported Gordon. 
“T] ask nothing of him.” 

Kranzer stroked his chin. “ You're playing 
politics, now, Gordon, and you must remember 
that some things have got to be done. You're 
mighty plucky, and you've done a lot of hard 
work that a good many other fellows like to jump. 
You don’t want to spoil things now by shying at 
a little medicine. After the nomination I wouldn’t 
care. I’m not afraid that you won't put up a 
good fight. But I can’t carry too much now. 
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You know what a mix-up we've had, and you 
know how things are this year.” 

«“ What is Lawford doing?” 

“ He’s circulating a story about a crooked deal 
that you worked through the Building Department 
— something that would sound nasty if you were 
nominated. Of course I know —” 

“It’s an infamous lie.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference, as you 
know. Our people don’t care about the deal or 
about your name. They don’t want the Building 
Department raked up just now. That’s the 
trouble.” 

«What do you want me to do?” 

“Put off Lawford.” 

Pliel domt doit?” 

“Tf you don’t do it — well, there are three days 
before the convention.” 

Although he was to this extent warned, Gordon 
was not a little astonished at finding Jardis in 
the waiting-room at the office on the following 
morning. 

Jardis’s manner was in no way reminiscent of 
anything disagreeable in his previous visit, nor 
of the court-room incident. He wore the smile of 
an undertaker, and wore it awkwardly. It was a 
close fit. 

“If this is politics,’ thought Richard, “let us 
see the worst of it.” 
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- “Mr. Gordon,” began Jardis, when they were in 
the private office, “I have called on a little matter 
of business.” 

Richard nodded. 

“It is understood,” pursued Jardis, “ that you’re 
to be nominated for the Assembly on Thursday 
night. Under the circumstances, it would be un- 
fortunate if anything came up that might interfere 
with your chances in the election. Naturally you 
want the nomination to proceed according to the 
programme, and you want all the votes you can 
get afterward. It’s going to bea hard campaign. 
Things will be split up a good deal. Tammany 
wants men who can push the game through. 
They don’t want anything to happen that will 
hurt the city ticket.” 

Jardis changed his position in the chair to one 
that doubtless occurred to him as less eager, and 
went on: 

“Now, there are certain matters that will, if 
you will excuse my saying so, hurt your chances 
if you don’t give them a little attention. You 
understand, of course, that the affair about 
General Darwood wasn’t cleared up altogether. 
In addition to that, the company felt pretty sore 
about your going to the Building Department, up- 
setting its claims against the Darwood estate, and 
smoothing over the trouble Darwood had made 
in the Westminster matter.” 
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Gordon recalled his earlier impetuosity, and 
asked, quietly, “Whom are you speaking for, Mr. 
Jardis?” 

Jardis made another shift in the chair. “I may 
say that I am speaking for the company. You 
see, it’s a delicate matter.” 

«T should say it was,” returned Gordon. 

Jardis passed over the irony. “As I tell you, 
the company feels a little sore. Maybe I feel a 
little sore myself. But we ain’t going to let that 
count if you’ll be reasonable.” 

“You want money?” Gordon demanded, with 
the same quiet manner. Jardis would have pre- 
ferred ferocity. 

“No, I don’t want money —that is to say, no 
money of yours. We don’t want any that will 
cost you a dollar.” 

«What do you want?” 

« We want a little consideration in patching up 
certain affairs of the company. There are certain 
claims of Darwood’s estate. You can fix it so 
that these claims will be cancelled and nobody 
but yourself need know anything about it. The 
heirs are not to know that the estate has any 
interests there that are worth anything. As a 
matter of fact, they’re not worth much to the 
estate, but they’re worth something to the com- 
pany. We're making them worth something to 
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you. 
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“TI understand,” said Richard. “And if I 
refuse?” 

‘« Well,” and Jardis wrenched his lips, “if you 
say no, you can’t blame the company for feeling 
ugly ; you couldn’t blame them if they didn’t take 
much interest in your election.” 

Gordon was unable to restrain a laugh. “It 
would hurt my feelings,” he said, “to have them 
lose interest in me.” 

“You want to remember,” persisted Jardis, 
“that it isn’t a question of the Realty Company 
alone. You know who’s behind it. There are 
other big corporate interests behind it. And you 
might even lose the nomination,” he added, in a 
tone that matched the new phase. 

Richard played with the diagrams on his blotter. 
“Mr. Jardis, I may as well tell you that I can get 
along without a nomination, especially if I find that 
I must rob the dead to buy one.” 

«But suppose,” returned Jardis, showing his 
teeth, and they were unpleasing bones, “ suppose 
that your refusal to oblige the company brought 
up some disagreeable questions relating to your 
own transactions in the affair?” 

“Mr. Jardis,” said Gordon, rising, “we shall 
not suppose anything so comic. I find you very 
tiresome.” 

«And I find you very insulting,’ snarled the 
visitor. 
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“We'll call it a draw, Jardis. You may go 
back to the other blackmailers and tell them 
you're a failure and a nuisance.” 

Jardis was emphasising his scar. “I’m not so 
much of a failure at some things.” 

«So I have heard,” hastened Gordon. “I un- 
derstand you're quite clever in your line. But this 
doesn’t seem to me to be altogether in your line. 
Take a little job like the Hillstone Bank, for 
instance. You were right at home there.” 

Jardis fell back, and caught at the edge of “the 
door, with an unintelligible exclamation. The 
fright was real. 

“JT may add,” said Gordon, “that this time I’m 
through with you. If you ever accost me again, 
I will understand that you wish to give yourself 
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up. 

« T — don’t — know — what you're talking 
about,” fumbled Jardis, with a miserable fraction 
of his audacity. He seemed to be reaching fons 
another word, took the door-knob instead, then 
turned, and shuffled his way out. 

The two days remaining before the convention 
were liberally punctuated with conferences, some 
of them as new in character to Gordon as they 
must have been to any novitiate in politics in the 
same position. A few were amusing. Others were 
serious enough materially to affect his subsequent 
theories. The nomination was understood to be 
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fixed, but this did not deter the investigators, vari- 
ous ‘strikers,’ the brewers and liquor men, and 
labour delegates, who found it more desirable to 
obstruct an unsatisfactory nomination than to make 
terms with an actual nominee. 

In these conferences Gordon acquitted himself 
with greater satisfaction to the investigators (if we 
omit the “strikers” who wanted money for impos- 
sible services) than to himself. The men who went 
to him found him unusually direct and reasonable. 
It was in the nature of things that he should chafe 
under the scrutiny of men whom he could not 
respect, in so mafiy instances, either for their 
personality or their errand. 

But the severest test of his philosophy was yet 
to come. Twenty minutes before the convention 
was called to order, Kranzer, with some signs 
of feeling, told him that he had been “turned 
down.” In forty minutes the delegates, to a man, 
acting under instructions, voted the nomination to 
“Danny” Lennon. 


XXVIT 
A satha 


T was then for Gordon to learn that the thing 

which had been plucked away was a thing 
which he deeply desired. The nomination and 
its obligations had come to mean for him a test 
of his political postulate. If his conviction, and 
his perhaps youthful preachment, that professional 
politics could be obliterated only by self-effacing 
citizenship, by citizenship that served as well as 
criticised, were what he had thought them, then 
the struggles of a candidate —a large factor in the 
defilement of office-holding — must teach him many 
things not to be elsewise learned. 

But if the nomination would have given him the 
opportunity to learn some things, the loss of it 
under these conditions taught him other things 
which he needed to know. If there is to be free 
government there must be party; if there must be 
party, there must be organisation; if there must 
be organisation, there must be leadership; if there 
must be leadership, there must be a due relation 
between the leader and the led. All this was 
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beautifully logical. It was demonstrable that lead- 
ers must lead; that the private will not always 
_have the information of the captain, nor the cap- 
tain the outlook of the general. Obedience is 
fundamental to organisation. Most satisfying 
logic, all of it. Again, when the leader is not 
imposed upon the organisation from without, but 
is a product of the organisation, is its own selec- 
tion, and is thus exercising a sway implied and 
demanded by the choice, the leader’s acts must be 
accepted as the acts of the majority until such 
time as the majority shall remove him. The with- 
drawals of the dissatisfied but diminish the growth 
of that force which might remove the leader. Puri- 
fication of parties as of individuals must be from 
within. The germs of effective reform lie in the 
sacrifices of the dissatisfied. 

However sophistical these arguments might ap- 
pear to the house-top reformer, Gordon, having 
seen a Civic religion in progress from the bottom, 
came out of his first irritation in a fresh defiance 
of the obstacles, and if Kranzer and his confréres 
had looked for a sulky support they found their 
error. Gordon threw himself into the campaign 
with his old ardour. Though there may have been 
an angry heat in certain of his activities, his polit- 
ical associates did not feel it. They could not 
know to what extent the whole affair had been to 
him a welcome turn in the road. The man him- 
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self did not always guess how definitely his politics 
rested upon the need to get away from himself. 
Some men choose to renounce the world. Others 
choose to take it by the throat. Probably both 
are wrong, but life contrives to average its illu- 
sions. 

The campaign ended quite according to expec- 
tations in the triumph of Tammany and in the 
establishment at the city hall of the most ill-man- 
nered mayor New York ever had. Organisation 
had won an entirely logical victory. 

The misgivings which Gordon may have enter- 
tained as to the abstract righteousness of the result 
he did not at present stop to formulate. His desk 
was heaped with duties. He saw Agatha sitting in 
her white silence at the window, and more than 
suspected a loss of cheerful confidence on the part 
of Mrs. Gorrish. 

“Something worries that child,’ declared the 
nurse to Richard. 

He sat for hours with Agatha. He read to her 
the sort of romance which, in former days, had 
started new colour in her face and lighted lamps 
in her eyes. His reading voice was rich in mean- 
ing, thrilling for the duels and escapes, deeply soft 
for the love scenes. But she listened now with 
only a flicker of interest behind her wistful look. 
All the youth had gone out of her pinched face. 
Richard caught her peering at him with an inter- 
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rogative intensity. When he questioned her tne 
expression receded, and he was rebuffed at the 
barricade of her silence. She accused him of look- 
ing pale, and urged him to take up his riding 
again. To humour her he went off for a canter 
on one of the crisp November afternoons. 

It was the sort of day on which one meets a 
spirited panorama in the park, and Richard rose 
for a time to the gay pace of the horse. The peo- 
ple of the scene were stencilled to the point of 
commonplaceness, and strung along in the discord- 
ant concatenation of a society column — old Tor- 
ring, who by report had an apoplectic stroke at 
each tax assessment, and who took the curious 
revenge of refusing to sell anything; Lord and 
Lady Reyledge (the “diamond Reyledges’’) who 
had spent the summer in Canada, and were to sail 
on Saturday for the Mediterranean ; Dean Roush, 
a charming old Londoner, who had come over with 
the conquerors to lecture for Major Pond; the 
new Travley-Smiths of Chicago, in a new turnout, 
who were to open their new Fifth Avenue house 
(in a new way) at Christmas; the Duchess of 
Lesterleigh, who had crossed the Atlantic for this 
very drive with her father, the Honourable “Jo” 
Hotch, and a heart-to-heart talk on the old theme 
of her husband’s debts; Mrs. Ryker, with her 
delightfully expensive poodle; Evelyn Carruth, the 
actress, with her latest and littlest husband, looking 
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coldly regal in a sumptuous autumn gown, and 
quite incapable of her notorious witticism, that “a 
woman’s best tidings do not always come by the 
first male;”’ Balstein, prince of pawnbrokers, men- 
tioned by Doctor Carib as the only money-lender 
in New York who knew that the insignia of his 
trade had once been the arms of the Medici 
family ; Hetty Peyton and her meek mother, and 
Fawnley nervously steering an automobile; young 
Hamilton, the London correspondent of the Dy- 
namo, and his pretty wife, “Jerry,” recently 
painted by Sargeant; Archbishop Corrigan and 
Monsigneur Garrino in deep talk; Croker, who 
had moved his headquarters to the Democratic 
Club on Fifth Avenue, and thereby precipitated 
a stampede that was swelling the club’s mem- 
bership to astonishing proportions; Ringle, so 
absorbed in his grays that he passed Richard 
without a sign; McAndrews, the lawyer, looking 
very feeble, muffled to the eyes, beside his man; 
Bonne, the florid impresario, Tuomey, the pugi- 
list, in great splendour of raiment, and De Rouvet, 
the French consul-general, in severe black. 

On the bridle-path Gordon had passed Vane of 
Troop A, and was patting his horse’s neck in re- 
view of a former debate as to whether he should not 
have joined the cavalry, when the patter of a can- 
tering horse coming up the path caused him to lift 
his head. The approaching steed was white, with 
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a beautiful mane. As it drew nearer he saw that 
the rider was Julia. 

There had been a two days’ interval since her 
last call of inquiry, an interval in which he realised 
that very soon, when Agatha was well again, he 
might see her rarely. 

He became aware of her pale radiance with an 
emotion of admiration that was ever new with him, 
and a stir of recollection that always left him in an 
awkward pause after their greetings had been 
said. 

She wished to know of Agatha’s progress, and 
he confessed his uneasiness at her condition. 

He had turned his horse and they moved at a 
walk between the thin line of trees that laced with 
purple the mellow flush of the sun. 

“Of course,” he said, “she must mend very 
slowly. It is to be expected. But she is dis- 
pirited. In a young girl this surely is a gloomy 
sign.” 

“I wish we could contrive to cheer her,” sighed 
Julia, “ How tenacious our griefs are!” 

“Griefs?” he repeated. “Are you convinced 
that it is a grief with her?” 

“Quite convinced,” she answered. “She broods 
over Jasper Carraine. I know it. Little as she 
has said, I am sure that this is the trouble with 
hen” 


“T have seen something of this,’ admitted _ 
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Richard. “I couldn’t help it. She spoke to me 
of his traps, and I sent them to him. But I have 
been hoping that she was not brooding — that 
these were simply the effects of her illness.” 

Julia shook her head. “Of course she is weak, 
but with the care she has had it is unnatural that 
she could be dispirited. There is deeper trouble, 
deeper than we have thought.” 

Richard’s face hardened. “Do you believe that 
she was more than fond of Carraine ?”’ 

“J believe that she was more than fond of 
him.” 

“My God!” Richard clenched his hands. “I 
wish that might not be true!” 

“ But it is true, Richard. You must recognise 
it, and you must do what is best for her.” 

He turned to Julia with a startled glance. 
«What can I do? There is nothing to be done. 
I never could have him see her again. The fellow 
is unfit to come into her presence. I made the 
worst blunder of my life. Surely I have been 
punished sufficiently —and she also.” 

She waited to look into his suffering face. 
“But suppose, Richard, that she brooded over 
the things she said to him that night? Probably 
he deserved them, but they fret her dreadfully. 
Suppose the notion haunted her that she wanted 
to take some of them back ?— that she wished to 
lift some of the ignominy that. went with him in 
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her words and yours? Is it not better, for her 
sake, that she should have her wish?” 

«She might write, if it must be so,” said 
Richard, conscious as he spoke that more might 
be demanded. “Or I could—no, I will not go 
to him!” 

«She might write to him,” Julia went on 
quietly, “but I suppose her foolish young head | 
craved more? Suppose she longed to see him? 
Suppose all the codes to be against it, and she 
wishes it,— who is to be harmed by it? We 
must live in the moment in such a matter. We 
must save her life first.” 

“God knows I want to save her life!” cried 
Richard. “But how can she respect him?” 

“Respect? It is a curious word.” She was 
looking down at the horse. “It won’t win love, 
and what a pity that the loss of it will not put 
love away! Remember that she is very young, 
Richard. Women are very different from men. 
After the first resentment they are quick to for- 
give —if the offender is a man. A man’s pride 
is harder—and he will not forgive the other 
man,” 

He looked up at something that had come into 
her voice. 

“Jt is natural that her bitterness should wane 
sooner than yours. She isa woman. She pities ; 
and she is stricken. Things are changed for us 
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when we are humbled in the body. Are you sure 
that you are thinking only of her? Have you not 
been hurt in your family pride? Have you not 
been enbittered by a self-conviction? Don’t pun- 
ish her for these things. What if the fellow bea 
scamp? He can’t hurt her now. If you had 
given him your friendly hand there must have 
been something in him that was not base.” 

“There is something in him!” exclaimed 
Richard. “God put everything in him but a 
conscience !”’ 

“But you are neither God’s judge nor his,” 
answered Julia, fervently. 

“Tell me,” faltered Richard. “What shall 
iden’ 

She was silent for a moment. 

“Let her see Carraine.” 

“TI could have sworn that I never would do it.” 

“Yes, — you were thinking of your own hurt, 
too — admit that, Richard. You were thinking of 
your error, and perhaps of atoning by severity 
toward him.”’ She drew the mare closer. ‘“Under- 
stand me, Richard, I have not blamed you. It 
was easy for you to believe in a harmless liberty. 
We are caught up very harshly for thinking that 
each of us is entitled to his own path, that others 
have no right to coerce us. I fancy I am 
more a rebel than you, after all. The real tragedy 
is not the offence of Carraine. It is that such tor- 
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ture should be drawn from it —that she, that you, 
should suffer for the pressure of social traditions 
that create evils by magnifying them. I don’t 
defend Carraine or men like him, but they do not 
stain or hurt us if we do not let it be so. The 
soul has its rights. If we call an offence unpar- 
donable, we make its bruise incurable. The soul 
of this girl has been filled by a horror which 
should not have remained there, which it yearns 
to throw off, against which it instinctively cries 
out. It is easy to say that she does not under- 
stand. This is the penalty of our system, which 
sees to it that young girls do not understand ; but 
her instincts are truer than the teaching. We 
should be better off without the artificial horror 
which in the end always wreaks its punishment 
upon the woman.” 

He caught her meaning in the vague terms 
which she had used. It was, he thought, a 
strange speech from her to him. Long after- 
ward he came to understand the passionate resent- 
ment behind the words. At the moment he said: 

“J will fetch Carraine.” 

His head. was lowered. He did not see the 
effect of the announcement. 

“J shall feel,” she said, “as if you were doing 
this for me.” Hedrewa knot inthe rein. “That 
would be the strongest motive I could have for any 
good or any bad thing I might ever do.” 
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The mare stumbled and Julia drew her up 
sharply. The sun was sinking under gorgeous 
crimson vapours. They turned their. horses about, 
passing the groom on his lazy bay. 

That evening Richard mounted the stairs of 
the studio building and knocked resolutely at the 
door bearing Carraine’s sprawling autographic 
label. 

Responding to a thick-voiced “Come in!” he 
saw Carraine standing in the middle of the place 
under a smoky lamp. A cigarette was between 
the artist's lips, and he swayed as he scrutinised 
the author of the knock. 

“Shades of Turpin and the Lion Hearted! 
Dicky Gordon !” 

Richard halted with his back to the door. 

“Come in, Richard. Your old diffidence! Lay 
off your hat and your dignity. Come into the 
fierce light that beats about the master.” He 
moved his hand toward a forged Corot on the 
easel. ‘It’s too bad. If I had known you were 
coming I should have thrown a discreet cloak over 
these old masters. I know they hurt your feelings, 
even when they excel the originals.” 

«‘Carraine,” said Richard, still at the door, “I 
have not come to look at pictures, nor to talk of — 
anything that has happened between us.” 

“What a pity, Richard! You would be so 
eloquent !”’ 
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“I have come,” resumed Richard, “to tell you 
that Agatha is ill — that she has been very ill since 
the night — you went away.” 

“JT regret it, Richard,” returned Carraine, a 
trifle subdued. “I hope she may soon recover.” 

“ She is brooding — brooding over some things 
that have happened, some things that have been 
said. J —TI should like to have you call and see 
her.” 

“Call and see her?” Carraine tilted his head 
and interrogated Richard with narrowed eyes. 
“ Delighted, Richard! Of course, I don’t under- 
stand precisely. I hope you are quite sober. It 
would be so awkward — and you know how sensi- 
tive I am.” 

‘‘ For God’s sake, Carraine, let this be a serious 
matter with you!” and Richard struggled to with- 
hold harsher terms. “I wish to comfort her, no 
matter how.” 

“T should judge it to be a last resort, Richard, 
for I’m afraid you don’t love me any more. But 
I’ll come, Richard.’”’ He lighted another cigarette. 
«When may I come?” 

« Will you come to-morrow at four ?” 

The artist arose unsteadily. “As you wish, 
Richard.” 

Gordon took a step forward. <“ You will try to 
cheer her? You will say nothing —” 

“Richard, I shall be gaiety incarnate, sweet 
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levity tempered by discretion. I can fancy her 
situation. You can be very gloomy company.” 

“And for her sake, Carraine,’ — Richard’s 
voice shook, — “don’t come in this condition !”’ 

Carraine tossed his head with a laugh. “This 
condition! May not a man go to dinner? How 
deliciously fanatical you are, Richard! Preaching 
to the last!” 

Gordon checked his going as if to speak 
again. 

“Tf you must tear yourself away, Richard —” 

“TI shall look for you to-morrow,” said Gordon, 
as if substituting this for something withdrawn, 
and found his way out. 

He was pacing the lower hall when Carraine, 
half an hour late, came to Waverly Place on the 
following day. . 

He himself opened the door, and saw in a des- 
perate glance that Carraine had been drinking. 
The impulse to throw the offender into the street 
was safely passed, but not without a complexity of 
emotions that left him with a nausea. 

«“ Ah, Richard! Playing butler? I am hon- 
oured beyond my deserts — which is the funny 
way things usually happen.” 

“Carraine,” said Richard, indicating the stairs, 
« Acatha is in the front room. She is expecting 
you. I need not show you the way.” 

At the faltering movement of Carraine’s foot on 
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the first step Richard shrank anew and gripped his 
anger. She should see him, for better or for worse, 
Julia’s judgment should be abided. She was a 
woman. She would know —she who on this 
afternoon had chosen her own way of preparing 
Agatha for the meeting. 

If Carraine’s condition disenchanted Agatha, 
perhaps the more might be gained. Yet it was a 
revolting experiment. It was quite possible that the 
artist, with his amazing ingenuity, his miraculous 
self-possession, would show her the best of himself. 
If this best deceived her, tided her into safer 
waters, why rage at the illusion employed to bring 
it about? As Julia hinted, there was safer time 
for disillusionment. 

Richard, hovering at the foot of the stair, heard 
Mrs. Seckley and Julia leave the room where 
Agatha sat in her pale rose-coloured kimono, and 
knew that Carraine had gone in. A moment later 
Julia came slowly down the steps. The procedure 
had been hers. It was extraordinary, but he would 
defend it with himself. 

Julia at the last betrayed more disturbance than 
he had thought to find after the steadiness of her 
appeal and her preparation. But she had seen 
what he had not, — Agatha, at the moment Car- 
raine was known to have entered the house, and 
she had turned from that pallid mystery to the 
figure of the visitor. 
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Neither was to know what passed in the room 
above, and neither had spoken when Carraine 
finally came very deliberately down the stairs, and 
took his hat from the rack. 

Richard went to the door. 

“Carraine, I thank you for coming. You will 
never receive a higher compliment than her wish 
to have you come.” 

Carraine twisted his hat. “I had been drinking 
that night.” There was a space in which his eye 
fidgeted ; then, “I hope she gets well,” he said, and 
went his way. 

“ You will tell me,” Richard said to Julia, at the 
end of the momentary lull that followed this, “ how 
you think it is to be with her,” and he watched 
Julia anxiously as she softly left him with this 
mission. 

The report she brought to him was all that his 
faint hope had asked. 

“Tt was best,” murmured Julia. ‘She is better. 
She will stop brooding.” 

Indeed, they found her from day to day much 
more cheerful than she had been. She clung 
smilingly to Richard, and made effort to chat with 
him when she saw his questioning look. But her 
singular feebleness remained. While they debated 
carrying her to the South, her strength waned to a 
degree that forbade the experiment. 

At Christmas-time Richard, sitting beside her 
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pillows, asked, gently, “‘Shall I fetch Jap to see 
you?” 

She faintly shook her head. There was a flut- 
tering yet conclusive “ No.” 

Evidently it was all she wished to say. 

He strove to penetrate her silence, but could 
find no sign of a disturbed peace. When he saw 
her, drowsy with weakness, sadly fading on the 
bed, he knew that she had ceased to fret or to 
struggle. 

And so other weeks passed until the evening in 
February when Mrs. Gorrish’s face signalled that 
which he had not the eyes to see in the face on 
the pillow. He ran to the telephone. The wires 
failed, and, catching up his hat and coat, he has- 
tened away to Washington Place. In the absence 
of the doctor, who was expected soon, he left his 
summons and turned homeward. 

A newsboy’s voice rasped the startling headline 
of an extra. He bought a paper, only half con- 
scious of his motive. 

He knew what had happened at home before he 
had fully let himself into the house. 

“The poor dear is past her troubles,” whim- 
pered Mrs. Gorrish, and left him with the shadow 
in the bed. 

As he stooped over to kiss the damp forehead, 
he knew that he had long expected her to die. 
This parting, on his knees, was the overwhelming 
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fulfilment of those earlier partings in the path of 
his dread. 

In the first gray of the morning he picked up 
the newspaper, crumpled from his hand. The 
headline brought back the cry of the boy. He 
remembered now why it had startled him. The 
battle-ship J/Zazve had been sunk in the harbour of 
Havana. He sat motionless for a long while star- 
ing at the crimson line. 


XXVIII 
War 


ULIA sat where her glance might fall upon a 
J fragment of the avenue. The vines were in 
leaf, for the spring had come of age. There was 
a gay green in the squares, and the curb trees 
defied the throttling stone and cement. 

A newsman, bent under a bundle of afternoon 
papers, swung into the cross street. He had been 
frequently intercepted in his deliveries by people 
who stood in the middle of the walk to scan the 
scare heads and big type paragraphs before moving 
on. - 

Presently Bunson would come up to Mrs. Dar- 
wood’s sitting-room with three or four ejaculatory 
sheets. At the earliest echo of war Mrs. Darwood 
had ordered a regular delivery of various papers, 
and gave first audience to those which she never 
before had been in the habit of seeing, possibly on 
the theory of hearing the worst at the beginning. . 
Since it was a war in which the worst never hap- 
pened, the megaphonic roar of the disaster-mongers 


soon lost any very acute horror, though it may 
416 
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have served to whet appreciation for sobering 
fact. No international scuffle was ever so con- 
currently typed, so frequently photographed, so 
trodden on the heels by the agencies of record as 
the Spanish war. Whatever of intrinsic pictur- 
esqueness the struggle itself may have lacked was 
supplied by ingenious journalism. If fact faltered, 
what should have happened was eagerly ready at 
the elbow of credulity ; until the optimist was left 
to feel that though science may take colour out of 
conflict, and reduce battle to a dull gray game, the 
wars of the future, as they will come to us, are 
certain always to be entertaining. 

Mrs. Darwood had no craving for diversion, nor 
for that revival of recollection which so often 
carried her to the stirring era in her girlhood. 
When Mrs. Cartell commented on the profusion 
of papers, she frankly confessed her quest for 
news of Richard Gordon. 

Julia had seen the regiment march from the 
armory, had seen Richard, his face set to the grim, 
obliterating excitements of war, striding with his 
company, and had seen that he saw her, flushed 
and tensioned, fluttering her cambric signal. She 
had read everything that was printed of the reg- 
iment in camp; wrote to him at Chickamauga — 
a letter that at the first reading seemed cool, but 
that warmed and moved like a sensitive leaf on a 
second and third reading — and hovered, quick- 
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pulsed over his delighted reply. He told her that 
which she had already guessed from his situation, 
that he was chafing in the suspicion that the reg- 
iment might not soon be called into action. 

Then came June, and a hurried letter from 
Tampa, telling her of his great luck in an appoint- 
ment as aide in the Fifth Army Corps, with the 
early prospect of going to the front. He meant, 
if his regiment was forwarded, to rejoin his com- 
pany, if possible, and “ fight where he belonged.” 

At this hour the news was of transports and 
sensational makeshifts of preparation. The pride 
of Spain was to be humbled at a blow, but the 
young giant who was to deliver the stroke became 
not a little flustered in gathering up his armour 
and weapons. The lusty republic that was feed- 
ing half the world, met difficulty in the matter of 
solid food for its soldiers, and in the matter also 
of guns that would go off. To a people accus- 
tomed to build cities over night, it was immensely 
annoying to find that war takes time. 

Julia, with her vined window and her bit of 
the avenue, shared that hush of expectation which 
fell upon those at home, particularly upon those 
who had, acutely, the feeling of being left at home 
by the splendid stir of the business. 

It was a leaden day, — a day to be painted with 
gray and green, when there would be a faint mist 
on the Hudson and in the throat of the Narrows, 
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and Diana of the Tower would rest like a cameo 
of dusty gold on an opal field. 

For Julia it had been a busy day, busy in ways 
peculiar to her plan of life. She had spent part 
of the morning helping some eager young women 
who were going south with the Red Cross. The 
appeal of the situation touched her own longings 
poignantly, but her mother’s feebleness and intense 
antipathy to such enterprises among women —an 
antipathy once vigorously expressed by General 
Darwood — chilled any serious debate of the step 
for the present. Had the call seemed imperative, 
it would have been harder to hold aloof. And 
then, there would be, in a serious crisis, much that 
earnest women might do at home. 

Doctor Savintree’s church, aroused by his im- 
petuous patriotism (a shade too impetuous the 
conservatives thought), concerned itself in phases 
of the home movement —he had been ready to 
accept a regimental chaplaincy when it seemed 
likely that a place might demand him —and Julia 
put herself at his call for any service. 

Neither Savintree with his militant energy, nor 
her mother with her pale aversion to sensation, 
knew the detail of Julia’s labour in this field and 
many others, chiefly because “movements” held 
her but lightly, while individual distress always set 
her energies aflame. Naturally her method chilled 
the elegantly charitable who had been suddenly 
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illuminated by a sense of the crying need of socks 
for the soldiers. 

She sat thus, reviewing the incidents of the day, 
and wandering further afield, when she was found 
by Selina Fane. 

“They have called back the transports,” an- 
nounced Selina. ‘Some one has sighted a Span- 
ish war-ship in the Nicholas Channel. But that 
isn’t the greatest news. I’m going with the 
nurses !” 

Julia straightened in her chair. “I wish I were 
going with you!” 

_ Then you won’t scold me ?” 

«T was afraid you were not strong enough.” 

“ Nonsense!” Selina laughed in the glow of 
her exultation. “I have made them believe that 
I’m a miracle of endurance. And I think I am. 
This is just what I have wanted all my life. I 
need to do something. Whysshould all of it be 
left to the men? You know how they are — they 
will all be limping and moping in a little while. 
Oh, I can see that you have wanted to go! But 
there are so many depending on you — Heaven 
knows how many! I know that, too.” 

“You're not joking, Selina? You're really 
going?” 

Selina laughed excitedly. “Going ?—TI cer- 
tainly am— whether you like the locution or 
not! I’ve enlisted!” And she searched Julia’s 
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face with her affectionate yet always relentless 
eyes. 

« Selina,” said Julia, taking the other’s hand 
strongly in her own, “I can’t tell you how much I 
wish that I might go. If you, who have earned 
your own living and your own place in the world, 
feel the call and the joy of this thing, fancy what 
it would mean to me.” 

Miss Fane was silent for a space. “Well,” she 
said then, “I think I know how much more cour- 
age you will be showing in what you will do at 
home — and I don’t know half of your sacrifices, 
either.” 

« Sacrifices!’”’ Julia smiled wistfully —the mo- 


ment had filled her with impatient regrets — “I 
wish that I might make a sacrifice that would 
bring me —” 


«“ What ?” demanded Selina. 

“Maybe a sense of something done. What 
does my life mean?” 

Selina fell on her knees beside her friend. “I 
could tell you, Julia Darwood —if I had time — 
for it is a long story. I could tell you, at all 
events, what it had meant for me. Who took 
my hand and lifted me up? Who made it pos- 
sible for me to find my dream coming true? 
- Who sends me away to help the soldiers, do you 
think? But there—I said I hadn’t time —I 
haven't —I’m going this minute to make ready, 
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and you shall come to-morrow and see me at the 


train.” 
Julia looked down at the sharp, nervous, ener- 
getic face. “I guess you have surprised me a 


little, Selina.” 

“You didn’t know it was in me? I guess 
I have surprised myself a bit. A year ago I 
shouldn’t have thought it was worth while.” 

“Does Emily know ?” 

Selina looked away. ‘She almost knows.” 

«IT shall come and help you, after you have told 
her — to-night.” 


A first long letter from Selina in the South was 
characteristically terse. There were some caustic 
allusions to stupid military officials who appeared 
to regard the women as intruders, and of not less 
pungent praise for the “splendid military fellows” 
who made them welcome. “Later letters were 
briefer ; the serious work had begun. 

Meanwhile, in the middle of June, the trans- 
ports had sailed; on the twenty-fourth began the 
disembarkation at Daiquiri. Two days later the 
last of the forces were landed at Siboney. There 
was a brief allusion to Lieutenant Gordon in 
certain reports of the accident at the landing — he 
had jumped overboard in a work of rescue. After 
that Julia watched without reward for a recurrence 
of the name until the thrilling news of El Caney, 
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when a line recorded the wounding of Gordon 
while bearing a message to Colonel Wikoff, who 
was killed in the same fire. 

Then a blank, one of those dismaying blanks 
which for so many watchers were filled with an in- 
tensity of suspense surpassing the anxiety aroused 
by recorded disaster. 

As wars go it was all very brief — El] Caney, 
E] Pazo, San Juan Hill, Santiago —a quick, fever- 
ish brush. 

In his dash through the space of tangled coun- 
try with his message for Wikoff, Richard learned 
the length of a minute in war. Those were par- 
ticularly noisy and picturesque minutes. There 
were no wide pictures. The fragmentary scenes 
were spattered with men—men in files, in 
bunches, in pairs, and alone, wrestling with the 
everlasting spider-web of vegetation, the frightful 
mud; men wet and steaming; bloody men going 
to the rear ; dead men lying with the land crabs. 
He found himself leaping in the terrible exultation 
of the battle, humming a tune — lines of men were 
humming and whistling, and one man, his face 
smeared with the crimson life-stream, was singing 
clearly. Sweated officers were racing to new 
positions, and swearing huskily. Buglers split the 
hot air with gorgeous brass notes ; he heard the 
juicy plunges of feet in the mire, the crackling of 
bayonet grass, the piff-piff of bullets in the leaves 
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overhead, the pervasive Fourth-of-July chatter of 
the rifles, and the distant giant cracker roar of the 
artillery. A man blinded ran full tilt into Gor- 
don’s face. A lank rustic, his hand returning 
again and again to his mouth, spat out his teeth 
and growled with what remained of a profane 
tongue, “I don’t want to free no more damned 
Cubans!” 

Resisting for the hundredth time that day the 
longing to clutch a rifle, Gordon had come within 
ten feet of Wikoff when the light of the world 
suddenly went out. 

They were carrying him to the rear as he 
opened his eyes. He had fallen, face down, and 
the sun was now baking the mud in his moustache. 

«“ Colonel Wikoff!” he cried, struggling to free 
himself. 

“ Dead,” said one of the men. 

“The next in command, then, I have an order.” 

He broke away from them, and they followed, 
one on each hand, fascinated by the spectacle, for 
the wound at the back of his head, though but 
flesh deep, had given him ghastly stains. 

They found the lieutenant-colonel, Gordon de- 
livered his message and fell in a vertigo. 

Nevertheless he was able to make light of the 
wound, and when the surgeon, at sundown, had 
mended his head, he pushed forward with his staff 
— an affair that occupied the whole night. 
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After the occupation of E] Caney and San Juan 
Hill, Gordon found himself near the left of the 
semicircle of troops that was closing in on San- 
tiago. Firing had ceased on the morning of the 
third, and it became known that Shafter had for- 
warded a demand for surrender. Meanwhile, both 
sides proceeded with their entrenchments. Gor- 
don won from the division commandant the com- 
mission to reconnoitre the Spanish batteries, and 
if possible to sketch their actual position. 

He struck down through the scoop of valley. 
At the outset he had the sun to guide him. In 
an hour the rain was drenching the country, and 
in the guideless labyrinth he floundered far off his 
course ; retraced his steps, confident of safe cor- 
rection, moved to the left for a long struggle, and 
came very suddenly in the twilight upon a soggy 
road littered with dead. It was the road of the 
Spaniard retreat from San Juan. He was then 
dangerously near the Spanish outposts; when 
darkness fell the Spaniards would be creeping out 
for their dead; yet he was tempted to follow, in 
the fringe of the brush, the line of the road in the 
hope of an outlook —a belated and perhaps incon- 
clusive outlook — upon the entrenchments and the 
batteries he had come to trace. 

It was here that he encountered a section of 
barbed wire, and also another appearance —a fig- 
ure that straightened up with a plaintive cry. At 
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the moment when he had instinctively raised his 
revolver, and before the instantly following thought 
of the imprudence of a shot, he saw that it was a 
woman. She stood beside the figure of a man at 
the edge of the road. 

When the history of all mysterious things is 
written we may know how this woman contrived 
to get through the Spanish lines; yet one fact 
was quickly to be seen — she had found the man. 
She pointed to him with a moan and a whimper of 
Spanish which Gordon could not understand, and 
knelt over him again. 

Gordon touched the man’s face and breast with 
his hand. He was dead, but he could not have 
been dead for long. Probably she had learned 
where he fell, and had stolen in search of him. 
It was as reckless as Gordon’s debate at this 
brink of danger. 

He spoke to her in a whisper, but she shook 
her head pitifully, and he could make nothing of 
her Spanish. She was very young, he thought. 
The rain had paused, and they peered at each 
other's drenched figure in the dripping hush. 

At length she made him understand that she 
had tried to drag the man out of the road, and 
at this he lifted the dead soldier and carried him 
for a distance, the girl following behind with 
grateful murmurs, until they came to a rise 
and more barbed wire. As he lowered his 
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burden there was a call in Spanish, followed by a 
shot. 

The girl caught Gordon’s hand, without know- 
ing that he had been hit, kissed it fervently, and 
pushed him away, with a gesture that told him to 
run. 

There were two more shots before he could 
turn. One of the bullets took him in the shoul- 
der. The first bullet was burning — he did not 
know where. 

They were absurd bullets, for the war was over, 
though Gordon and the outposts did not know it. 
As he crawled painfully through the reeking 
brush he could hear the girl speak aloud. She 
was not likely to betray him. 

It was impossible for him to guess how far he 
dragged himself. The stars came out, and a mist 
crept with him over the valley. He essayed to 
stand after a time, and failed. He must be con- 
tent to crawl with the land crabs amid the tortur- 
ing bayonet grass. The wood pigeons, so cleverly 
imitated by the sharpshooters, were silent, but 
there was a faint drone of night noises. These 
were replaced by a loud drumming in his ears. 
He lay still at intervals, and crawled on again. 
These periods of rest grew longer, for his limbs 
weakened and his head grew too heavy to lift. 
Frightful twinges of pain shortened his breath and 
put a brake upon his progress. 
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It would be a long way to the American out- 
posts. There was a rise in the ground, but he 
had no means of knowing whither he was going. 
He must keep moving at any cost. Should he 
sink, they might never find him. ... And he 
might bleed to death. Was he bleeding to 
Meat ie am 

The brush tore his face. Was it the blood that 
blinded him? He could hardly see the stars. 
Palms were painted against the sky. 

Palms! They had been seated under a palm 
when she crushed him — she who would not come 
to find him as the Spanish girl had come to find 
her lover. Were palms always to symbolise 
tragedy for him? 

He lay for a long time until the palms were 
blotted out, then turned to crawl again up the 
interminable slope. He thought he heard a step. 
Was it a man, or one of those chromatic crabs 
that wave their arms at you as if to warn you 
away? He believed it was a man. Let it be foe 
or friend, he must call. This was not a place for 
dying. He drew all of his remaining strength to 
make acry, ... and fell forward... . 


XXITX 


Peace 


HERE were still to be palms, it seemed, 

when he began to think again, many palms 
extending in a depressing vista. But there was 
also a bed, which was curious. The palms were 
not precisely like those at Santiago —no, nor 
like those at Palm Beach, either. And they were 
maddeningly restless. 

Sometimes they didn’t seem precisely like palms, 
unless there could be palms without leaves. Then 
again it became quite clear that they must be 
palms. Yet it was equally clear that there was 
a bed. The bed behaved better. It was not 
changeable like the palms, which now and then 
had an extraordinary way of suggesting a ship. 
This certainly was going the limit of grotesque- 
ness. A ship! If this was a ship, why were the 
palms there, standing about like so many spectres ? 
After all, it was more reasonable to believe in 
palms than in a ship... . 

He shut his eyes to think it over. It was no 
use. The palms were there. It was a great pity. 

429 
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He hated palms, unless, indeed, he might see her 
face among them, her face forgiving him for every- 
thing he had thought or done, her face smiling, 
let us say, and looking — the opposite of No! .. 
It was a wonderful idea. 

Now that he came to look again there was a 
face there. . . . But not Julia’s. No, he was sure 
of that... .-Yetat+was aface he knew. Perhaps 
this was what had made him think, for a fraction 
of time, that it might be Julia’s. This face was 
looking at him intently——and smiling. But it 
was not Julia’s. 

He peered for a long time at the face until he 
was altogether sure that it was there, until he was 
much less certain than he had been about the 
palms behind it. It was a woman’s face. She 
was smiling. . . . It was the face of Selina Fane. 

But of course it could not.be Selina Fane. If 
it were Selina Fane, then it would be Palm Beach. 
Yet that was a long time ago . . . and maybe it 
was a ship. 

Then the face spoke. It said, “ You are better 
to-day.” 

It was the voice of Selina Fane — strangely 
softened and remote. 

There were, then, a bed, Selina Fane, and per- 
haps a ship. It was intolerably confusing. He 
shut his eyes again. 

Perhaps he went to sleep. At all events there 
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was a halt in his thinking, and when he opened 
his eyes Selina Fane was not there. But it was 
a ship ; and there were other beds, and something 
that looked like a surgeon, and a woman dressed 
as a nurse. However, if it was a ship nothing 
else was remarkable; only that it was a sad thing 
that the face had to be Selina Fane’s, and not 
Julia’s. If a face had to come out from among 
the palms — which somehow had faded away for 
awhile—why could it not have been Julia’s? 
Admit that it would have been extraordinary that 
her face should come, would it have been any 
more extraordinary than the absurdity of a ship — 
or a bed, for example, when a man knew there 
could be no beds in Cuba ? 

In some ways it seemed to him unfortunate that 
the palms should have gone. . . . No, there was 
not one left in the whole ... ship. The palms 
had helped tide him over from that last moment 
when he had shouted and fallen. 

By the way, he had been hit twice. What had 
become of that business? Doubtless, now that 
he came to give the matter attention, the bullets 
had something to do with his being in a bed; but 
just how they might have had anything to do with 
palms, a ship, and Selina Fane, he was a long time 
figuring out. 

When he had made some progress in this 
troublesome tangle, he noticed that Selina Fane 
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was there again — looking at him very seriously, 
and then smiling. 

Possibly he frowned, for there was a little re- 
flecting twitch in her forehead. He didn’t want 
it to be Selina Fane. . . . She was satirical and 
harsh — not always, to be sure; that last night 
had been somewhat different... . But she was 
satirical . . . and she was not Julia. This was 
her chief offence... . It was hard to forgive 
a person for not being some one else. 

“You're very much better to-day,”’ she said. 

Let this be admitted; why should she keep on 
remarking it ? Why shouldn’t she have said some- 


thing else? ... explained some things — ex- 
plained everything? Everything needed to be 
explained. . . . But probably this wasn’t part of 
the game. . . . Evidently she was just to sit there 
andisay .,\.... {much better’ 2a. iover and sover 
again. ; 


. . . No, she had gone once more. And here 
she was back again with the surgeon. If he said 
“much better” there would be trouble. 

“Ts this a ship?” 

He had asked this before thinking. His own 
voice sounded peculiarly, and pervaded the whole 
space about him. It was a waste of good breath, 
for he had decided that it was a ship. He might 
have done better with the effort. 

The man—the surgeon — said, “Yes, it is a 
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ship. You were hurt over there’? — probably he 


was pointing to Cuba — “and now you're going 
home.” 

Going home! And this was the end. ... He 
was running away .. . being carried away... 


onabed. It was unbearable. Why couldn’t they 
have let him stay there, where he might have 
joined the others in a few days? It was a trick. 
Probably he tried to say something of this to the 
surgeon, for presently the surgeon seemed to be 
saying that the war was over —that the Spanish 
had surrendered, that the flag was in Santiago. 

But surgeons, especially gentle surgeons like 
this one, were such liars. Unquestionably it was 
a joke to make him be still. He lay still and 
watched Selina Fane . . . for the surgeon was at 
the next bed . . . fooling that other poor devil, 
probably. 

He wished very much to ask her why she was 
there . . . whether she was wzti any one, for 
instance. It was a pity that she shouldn’t take 
a notion to tell him ... instead of which she 
receded, flickered, and faded away altogether. It 
was night again, the palms were dripping, and 
strange creatures stirred in the brush. 

Then the ship had stopped swaying, and there 
was an inexplicable scuffling and shifting and 
voices ; and at last he was in another place that 
was not a ship. Everything was different — ex- 
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cepting Selina Fane. For some reason she was 
still there watching him. But she had become 
much clearer—everything was much clearer — 
even his astonishment that she should be there. 

At last he was able to ask her, and she told him, 
with what seemed an amazing gentleness, just how 
it came about. She told him more than this, a 
very little the first day, and more afterward, until 
he knew something definite as to himself and some- 
thing also of Julia; that the Darwoods had not 
left the city until the middle of July. This would 
be after the news of his convalescence, though he 
was not yet fit for such complicated chronological 
deductions. Later there was a letter for him in 
care of Selina. He was propped up to hear it — 
for though he was no longer seeing palms, his 
eyes fumbled with the lines —and he listened in 
a thrilling peace to the radiant message, which 
Selina read in a voice that must have caught its 
colour from the lines. 

These lines repeated themselves to him while 
he sat watching the windows, and afterward while 
his eyes roved the rim of the sea from under the 
brow of a tent. 

There were times when they filled him with an 
insupportable sadness, a sense of futility that tor- 
mented his lonesome hours. After all, it might 
have been better had they missed him on that 
soggy hillside. It would have avoided infinite 
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trouble. Dying was a simple affair, with much to 
commend it. To die with bullets in you was more 
logical and conclusive than living after they had 
been taken out. A man may know what he dies 
for, but who is to say what he lives for? Can he 
be sure that he will do one so well as the other ? 

And yet he had given the cry when death was 
coming. He must have thought that he wished 
to live. 

It is possible that he had been thinking of these 
things when the surgeon drew up and sat beside 
him for somewhat longer than the usual time, 
Selina standing near by. 

It was one of the days when he disliked Selina. 
Neither her kindness nor his gratefulness could 
bar the mood. At other times he could discern a 
strain of strong, fine quality in her, could tell her 
that she was one of the best fellows he knew — 
at which she would laugh and declare that he 
would take it back when he was quite well. 

Two or three days later, when he had read his 
letters, and they had been bantering a little, 
Selina was guilty of an indiscretion which could 
not have been pardoned in an older nurse. She 
had urged him to prepare himself for a nap, and 
he had said that he was through with sleeping for 
the rest of his natural life. 

She used a nurse’s privilege and took one of his 
hands. 
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“T want you to sleep,” she commanded. “You 
have read too much. Shut your eyes for five 
minutes, just to please me.” 

He closed his eyes, and presently he felt her 
loosen her fingers from his. Then his hand was 
gently taken again. 

He recalled the time when first he had found 
her at his bedside, and his recurring resentment 
that she should have come out of his dreams in- 
stead of the other one. The offence was his —a 
trick of his own obstinate persistence. He had 
wanted the figure out of a dream to be a real fact 
in his life. Poor fool! His heart had cried for a 
dream, but dreams are dreams . . . always dreams. 

And yet when he opened his eyes . . . it was 
not Selina who held his hand. . . . It was — good 
God !— Julia! . . . Julia bending over while he 
sobbed, and kissing him on the forehead. 


~ 


XXX 
Thy Hand and Mine 


ARLY on a certain morning in September, 
EK Royle was engaged in putting out the Indian, 
when a cab-horse came to a halt opposite the 
little shop. Since the cab had not drawn to the 
curb, Royle looked up in some expectation of an 
inquiry from the driver, when he caught sight of 
a signal at the cab window, and heard a cheery 
and familiar voice calling, “ Royle, old man, how 
are you?” 

“Holy Mother!” cried Royle, his white head 
tossing, “if it ain’t Mr. Gordon!” and he was at 
the cab door wringing the saluting hand in an 
agitation of welcome. 

“ How’s the Indian ?”’ laughed Richard. 

“As lazy as ever, sir—still my star boarder. 
And how are you, Mr. Gordon — or is it captain? 
— you look as good as new, barring a little white- 
ness at the gills. I thought they had done for 
you, and a damned shame, I said to myself. I 
know what the fever is— and fever and the lead 
together is just hell. And now you're here again, 
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thank God, and everything done with. There! 
I’ve nearly wrung the hand off you! You wouldn’t 
come in for a minute ?—I’ve some of the finest 
old stuff you ever tasted!” 

“Not now, Royle, I’m only just off the train, 
with a few matters to attend to.” 

“T’ve no doubt — likely enough! There's some- 
thing I want to tell you when you have time.” 

“Tl drop in and see you soon.” 

“Very good. Take care of yourself, sir!” 

Royle stood staring after the cab until it had 
turned the corner. 

“That,” confided Royle to. the Indian, “is the 
size of a man!” 

A first day at home, though expectation may 
endow it with vast opportunities, is not one in 
which expectation is at all likely to be realised. 
Mrs. Seckley’s happy tears being shed, and news 
of the interval since her trip to the camp hospital 
being succinctly chronicled, Richard wandered 
about the house in a numb elation, reprieved and 
restless, looking impotently at his desk and the 
letters, taking up cards and putting them down 
again, standing long before Agatha’s picture, curi- 
ously stilled by the portrait of his mother. 

Toward noon he drove to the office. Styles 
achieved an approach to absolute gaiety, drawing 
the deep breath of one from whom a great burden 
has been lifted. He had a healthy legal pugnacity, 
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but physical war irked him, and he had a rooted 
grudge against the war that for so long had robbed 
him of his partner. He withheld an immediate 
recital of the extent to which Gordon’s absence 
had played the deuce with the firm’s affairs. 

In the matter of the office itself it was to be 
learned that Miss Reuther had just gone off to 
be married. 

« Married ?” demanded Richard. 

Styles had but a rudimentary sense of humour, 
yet Richard’s start amused him. It even tem- 
pered his personal annoyance. 

“It’s a way young women have,’ said Styles, 
though he had taken the incident as an affront. 

It was not for Styles properly to interpret Gor- 
don’s cloudy look, nor his quick change of the 
subject. There were, indeed, many other subjects 
pressing for notice. Gordon forgot the obligations 
of lunch. The day fled mistily, and Mrs. Seckley 
remarked at dinner that his appetite was not yet 
what it should be. The violet evening brought 
the answer to his own disquiet, for he could set 
out for the destination to which all paths led. 

There were some things he had wished to say 
to her when she sat beside him in the shadow of 
the tent. But he had not felt strong enough to 
say them. Nor had it seemed to be the time 
to say them. He had imposed patience upon 
eager words until their spirit was in high revolt. 
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Bunson held open the door with an awed grin, 
and fled in an ungraceful haste with the news of 
his arrival. As Richard mounted the short stair 
to the drawing-room, and slowed for a moment 
under the benignant scrutiny of Sir James Par- 
malyn, it came to him momentously that he had 
forgotten the words reviewed in his waking dreams. 
An imperative impulse drowned the phrases. Just 
then he would have choked at the need of speech 
with Sir James. 

He heard her coming, and met her in the door- 
way, his heart in his hand. 

“Richard, I am very, very happy to see you at 
home once more!”’ 

«The time between,” he said, “has been a long 
bad dream —though you know” —he still held 
her fingers — “when the bad dream ended.” 

« And you are quite strong.again ?” 

“Tam now.” Their eyes met. 

“Mother wishes to see you— will you come to 
her??? 

Mrs. Darwood stood beside her reading-table. 
When they came in she smiled “ Welcome!” 
threw aside her cane, and walked firmly to meet 
Richard half-way. 

He took her hand, and stooped to touch it with 
his lips. 

She was tremulously radiant. “I wish to kiss 
the soldier,’ she said, and held her face for his 
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greeting. “Iam a soldier’s wife, and it is a great 
joy to welcome you to this house.” 

« You make me very proud.” 

He put his arm about her at the sight of a fail- 
ing movement, and she permitted him to restore 
her to the armchair. 

“Tt was a foolish war,” she added, faintly. 
“But most wars are foolish, and even foolish wars 
call out brave men. We haveheard of you. You 
did just what I should have expected of you.” 

“My share was small, Mrs. Darwood. It would 
have made you glad to be an American to see how 
the boys acted.” 

“Tam gladyito be..an\/American., (God has 
shown me many reasons.” 

She urged him to tell them his story, to which 
she listened with unwavering attention. She 
interrupted him toward the close with, “ You make 
me think of the General at your age!”” And when 
he had finished she said, ‘I’m sure we shall have 
to find another soldier to learn of the best things 
you did.” 

“Why, I’ve been bragging tremendously,” 
laughed Richard. 

“ You couldn’t deceive me !”’ she murmured, with 
her fluttering smile. 

When he had said his good-night to Mrs. Dar- 
wood — she was visibly disturbed by the excite- 
ment —he went back to the drawing-room with 
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Julia, telling her as he did so that he should refuse 
to believe he was home again until she had played 
for him, “as you used to,” he added, not without 
a conscious inflection. 

“It is true, then,” she said, “that war makes 
men cruel, for you must know that I should 
stumble dreadfully if I tried to play for you — just 


” 


now. 

co VV yan 

He walked toward the pillowed corner of which 
he had drawn luminous sketches in the dusk hour 
at the camp. 

“That question,” she returned, touching the 
flowers near the piano, “is another proof. One 
does not have soldier friends come home every day. 
I have a thousand things to ask you.” 

Yet she sat before the keys, perhaps because 
the act was easier than speech, and laid her fingers 
aimlessly upon the waiting instrument. 

“No!” She arose again abruptly. “I can’t 
do it. Don’t ask me to play.” 

He had wished to watch her. It had seemed to 
him, when he had dreamed of it, that he should be 
content for a long time to see her sitting there 
enveloped in the music she evoked. 

When he saw her rise and heard in her voice 
this note he did not know, a twinge such as had 
caught him in the fever blurred for a moment the 
picture of her standing near him with one hand 
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loitering in the fold of her gown. She spoke, but 
the words were for an instant blurred also. Ina 
moment he was quite clear again, knew that she 
was asking him if he was ill, knew what he wished 
to say, and was holding her hands and crying, 
« Julie, do you know what I have thought of all 
these months? Do you know what I said to my- 
self over and over again when I lay out under the 
stars ?— what I said to myself when the firing 
startedand the men began stumbling? — what I said 
to myself when they were carrying me through the 
brush to the wagon? I have thought how great 
the pity was that there could be nothing which a 
man might voluntarily suffer to be brought nearer 
to the woman he loved. I have said that every- 
thing was paltry but that greatest thing in the 
world, and that the bitterest loss would be a gain 
if only it might mean that she was won. I have 
said that I did not care to win if I must know that 
I had lost you.” 

Her lips parted, but he did not see. He was 
speaking to her hands. 

« You couldn’t know what has happened to me 
since — since I knew that I loved you, how every- 
thing changed for me. I haven’t recognised my- 
self since then. I have been more and I have 
been less than I was before. That much any man 
might expect if he went so far as to think of it, 
but who could foresee the results in the tragedy 
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of this kind of failure? Heaven knows, it has 
humbled me, Julie! And if I was humbled by 
that failure, what shall I say of that failure in 
myself which came after? I haven’t committed 
any picturesque sins; I haven't torn things to 
tatters in any big forgivable wrath. I could like 
myself better if I had. I simply went to pieces. 
I went to the devil—and came back. Cheap 
cynicism sounded well to me. I lost my sense 
of proportion. Because you could not give me 
your love I saw all high womanhood drawing aloof 
from manhood. I have let myself echo puny 
pessimisms. I have let myself fail where before 
I succeeded. I have let myself become a halt- 
ing, . self-conscious fool, blamed you for my own 
cowardice, as men have done from the beginning.” 

“ Richard!” 

She drew away one of her-hands and placed it 
tenderly upon his arm. “Don’t, Richard! The 
first sin was mine!” 

eVours 2 

He looked into her face and found it suffused 
by pain. 

“God!” he cried. “I wish I had something to 
forgive you for!” 

“You have, Richard —as men measure sins.” 

He bent closer and drew his breath at a sense 
of the white shadow that had crept over her. 

“Richard, on the night you took me to Scovel- 
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ton, when I was alone with father for the last time, 
he was able to speak but four words. These were 
the words: ‘ You must tell him !’” 

She faltered in the stress of a gathering sob, and 
then, regaining a passionate hold of her emotions, 
went on. 

“He said this because he guessed that I loved 
you. He was right.” 

“Thank God!” Richard lifted her hands and 
kissed one and the other. 

“He said this because he was so much a man 
that he could not see how impossible it was that I 
should not tell you if I were to give you my love. 
You will understand what that moment was to me. 
Only he — and one other — knew what there was 
to tell —what it is that I am going to tell you 
now.” 

Richard made a movement to stay her. 

“Julie, is there anything you must tell me? If 
I have your love is there anything else —” 

“Yes,” she said, firmly, “there is something 
else. I believe that love is the greatest thing in 
the world. It is because I believe this that I am 
going to tell you. It is because I believed it that I 
came to have this to tell —that I came to commit 
the sin which the social code does not pardon. 
You will know that you have my love when you 
see that I am willing at last to risk the loss of 
yours.” 
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“ How could you lose mine, Julie? What could 
make mine waver now?” 

« Another man.”’ 

“But you have said that you love me, Julie.” 

She gathered herself away from him. “But I 
once thought that I loved another man. I wasa 
child then. I gave myself to him — you under- 
stand, Richard -—” 

A crimson mist arose before him, and a frightful 
twinge caught him at the heart. He heard her 
adding : 

“Then I refused to marry him, Richard.” 

Her soul was in her eyes as she searched him 
for the sign that would have cleft their lives. 

He knew the meaning of her look; he knew 
that in that moment, for good or ill, their lives 
met face to face. A great joy and a sudden 
atavistic horror grappled in him, tearing and 
torturing as they struggled. Only the spectacle 
of the woman could have steadied him so quickly. 
The exultant passion of his love was for the time 
triumphant. 

He caught her in his arms. “And was this the 
barrier, Julie?” 

“This is the barrier.” 

“Then it shall fall!” and he tremblingly kissed 
her lips again and again. “You are mine, after 
all! No!—no more!” when she strove to speak. 
“JT will not hear another word! Shall we be less 
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than we have said to each other? Is not your 
soul mine? Are not our lives one? No, I will 
not hear you!” he cried with a vehemence that 
voiced his dread and his joy, and holding her head 
on his shoulder he kissed her hair, fondling its 
warm brown profusion with his eager fingers. 

“TI know, Richard —I know!” she whispered 
as she lifted her face, revealing a kind of happy 
fear, “but you have had no time —”’ 

“T have all eternity in which to love you.” 

“But you shall let me tell you that I never 
trifled with love. When I went away it was with 
a romantic girl’s excuses to herself for the thing 
she was doing and the way of doing it. And 
then —the next day, Richard, after I was, as they 
would say, bound to him, I revolted. I refused 
the false oath that might have saved my peace 
with the world —though he offered to free me 
after I had taken it. God gave me an instinct 
that could not make this bargain with hypocrisy. 
I had committed one offence. When I saw that I 
was wrong, I could not commit the other. I went 
straight back to my father. They thought I was 
at the house of afriend. I told him — him only — 
what I had done. I’m afraid he never forgave 
me—not for making the first error, but for not 
making the second. Yet he always loved me. I 
have never ceased to believe that I was right — 
that I was true to the things that are greater than 
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codes and ceremonies — true to the greatest thing 
in the world. The sin I committed —the sin of 
being young and blind and of denying restraint — 
bore its own secret punishment. The sin I did 
not commit is the offence I have had to find the 
more irreparable. I have believed that my soul is 
my own — that before God a woman may hold her 
heart as a man holds his.” 

She seized one of his hands. 

“ But, Richard, when I found myself loving you 
I knew the fault I had committed could not be 
effaced by a theory, for when I looked at you I 
thought I saw, Richard, that, however fine your 
impulses, however broad your view of sex, you 
were still a man, and I would not be reproached — 
no, I could not bear that!—least of all to be 
reproached in that pain of regret which would 
never be spoken. By the grace of God we are 
what we are, and all who have gone before are 
whispering in our blood, All who have gone 
before have made woman what she is, and have 
‘made man what he is. When women forgive, and 
men can not forgive, each is obeying an instinct 
older than all we know. No harmony of theory 
between them can make them at one. This is 
what I have thought and fought out, Richard, and 
the more I loved you the greater seemed the need 
to save you from the struggle that was sure to cry 
in you; until at the last, Richard, it began to seem 
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that maybe it was true that a man-love big enough 
to rise over the brute jealousy in our veins might 
at last come into the world, and that this love 
might receive a woman’s heart as she received his. 
If this could be, and you had that love, Richard, 
then I, who to save my soul had refused a lie, — 
the worst of lies, — might hope that you would be 
glad with me that the lie had not been spoken — 
so glad that you might see in what I have done 
less and not more than a married error — see it as 
I have seen it when I have thought only of my 
own rights — for I have hugged these and tried to 
be defiant and to pretend to bee that no one 
should rob me of them.” 

“ No one shall!” he exclaimed. 

She shook her head. ‘ We cannot live for our- 
selves alone, Richard. It was this that I did not 
consider.”’ 

He had waited until the first rush of her emotion 
was past, until she had said the words that would 
not wait. Then he gathered her to him with a 
firm arm. 

«Would you believe me, Julie, darling, if I told 
you that I think you made the noblest sacrifice a 
woman could make — unless this is a greater.” 

“JT am happier than I have ever been,” she said, 
fervently, “to know that you wish to think so.” 

« And you must say nothing more of this. Will 
you not take my word against these spectres which 
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have stood between us? Shall I let a mere con- 
vention, or the absence of it, drop discord into the 
harmony of our lives? Shall I let my happiness 
in finding that you love me be spoiled by the petty 
thought of a misfortune for which you have suf- 
fered out of all proportion to your mistake? Shall 
I let you make me your judge?—JI, who have 
fallen so far from noble things? No, no! You 
have made me the happiest man in the world. 
Give me the remainder of my life in which to 
prove that I deserve that which you have promised 
me. You have given me back my faith in you, my 
faith in myself, my faith in the world. Do I look 
ungrateful ?” 

He was smiling into her glistening eyes. 

“ But I should tell you, Richard —”’ 

He smothered the words. “I don’t agree with 
you.” He laughed with a deep breath. “ And I 
won't listen. There’s the end of that. If you | 
say another word that has doubt or question in it, 
I shall punish you by telling you what a poor affair 
I am. So that if you wish to keep a single illu- 
sion, dearest, you must be silent and spend a little 
time letting me love you.” 

His heart bounded at the sight of her dawning 
freedom from the long thrall. Out of the paling 
shadow came her question, “ Then I am not to tell 
you everything yet ?” 

“Everything?” He held her Bice between his 
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hands, “Everything? You ave told me every- 
thing. You have told me that which includes 
everything. It is an arc of the universe. You 
love me—do you think that I can find patience 
for anything else? Julie,’ —he laughed with a 
gesture of mock bravado under which lay more than 
he knew, — “they will never be able to defeat me at 
anything again! I shall cajole every witness, win 
every Case, carry every election!” 

She rested her hands tenderly on his shoulders. 
“Ah! Richard! I pray to God you may win the 
case against yourself!” 

“Win!” he cried, with a tremulous lightness, 
“why, Julie, darling, the defendant has nothing to 
goon! You shall be the judge!” 

The soft chime of the hall clock named the hour. 
The sound had a religious echo. They stood hand 
in hand at the brink of the sacristy wherein love 
puts on his vestments. 


XXXI 
The Man's Way 


UT who was the man? 
Richard had gone forth into his new world 


with a great gaiety in his heart, with an exultation 
larger than triumph, a joy richer than dreams. 
That which he coveted was his at last. The shin- 
ing ideal in his visions of peace had come to be 
real. The gate was open and the fair country so 
devoutly fancied lay free to his feet. 

With the weight lifted he had strode forth a 
magnified image of himself, every sense elate, 
every faculty singing its sure note of jubilant eman- 
cipation. The young autumn had a sweet smell. 
Something new had come into the night air; the 
sky was magical with signals, all out-of-doors musi- 
cal with city sounds. There was no past. The 
curtain had just risen on a glorified spectacle as 
wide and as deep as life. All the world was on 
the stage. Everything that was worth while had 
just begun. 

He hummed a tune that came to be a rollicking 
march in the rhythm of his step, a march throb- 
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bing with a youthful, elastic melody —a dance of 
fulfilled hope and unbounded promise, into which 
swam the eternal lines of the lover’s lyric, “ She 
has said it! She is mine!” 

The light of the thought flashed away into the 
gloom of his darkened home, the home sanctified 
by her womanly visitations. A new sweetness came 
into the recollection, through the haze of bereave- 
ment, of her presence in this room and that, of 
her exquisite perfection of sympathy, the delicate 
strength of her assisting hand, the high resolution 
with which she faced all things. She was a trans- 
figurement of courage and grace, a harmony of 
those attributes which have not sex with those that 
express ifs'essences) < 

He threw his window wide to drink the cool air 
of the friendly night, this never-to-beforgotten 
night ; to read in the shimmering sky acknowledg- 
ment of his happiness. And she was his. “She 
has said it! She is mine!” 

But who was the man ? 

He did not ¢hznwk the words. They came un- 
bidden, by no progression, without an antecedent 
emotion, like livid lightning into his clear sky. He 
refused them, at first confidently, imperiously, in 
his newly-crowned wealth of possession. His scorn 
of them was real. He had no room in heart or brain 
for any subtracting, any debating thought, any 
alien, intrusive element. She was everything to 
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him — everything — earth and heaven meeting to- 
gether, past, present, and future welded in one. 
The question was not his. He had not even 
thought of asking it — he had not felt the impulse 
to ask it ——had not cared to know. Nevertheless 
the question came. It was there. 

He shouldered it aside. He glowed in the 
gratitude of finding that its intrusion was so petty 
an affair. He had spoken the whole truth when 
he assured her that her love was enough, and he 
believed in his present security from the assault 
of the barbaric instinct. Suppose that he had 
been right in his earlier notion of her, after his 
defeat, that she was cold, aloof, superior to mar- 
riage, an example of the theoretical new woman 
who turns indifferently from the appeal of love? 
Suppose that he had merely surmounted such an 
indifference? Could the gratification of such a 
triumph have compared with the full joy of her 
unreserved bestowal? The barrier had been ex- 
ternal, for it had consisted not in a sense of in- 
trinsic error, but in a doubt as to the influence 
of circumstances upon himself. She offered him 
with her love the homage of an inspiring faith 
in his capacity to rise above primitive instinct 
and social tradition. 

Yes, she believed in him; she had credited him 
with that larger love which is less eager to own 
than to give. He who had passed through the 
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fire of remorse, who had, spiritually, stumbled so 
pitifully, and who came humbled to the dust at 
her feet, unwilling and unprivileged to judge, was 
lifted up in honour and touched with the anoint- 
ing finger of a sublime affection. 

No, no! In the splendid glow of his gratitude 
it was neither heart nor reason that had made this 
murmur. He spurned the thought, if it was to be 
dignified by the name, as not of his own. He 
ridiculed it for what it was—a low sophistry of 
the lesser self. Before God she was as if, being 
married by form, she had been widowed — 

Widowed ! 

Was the man living ? 

He left the house again and walked northward, 
still quite himself. The question followed him 
like a thin spectre, and he let it join him as he 
might something unworthy the dignity of being 
avoided. A film of cloud now darkened the night, 
and presently the breeze was flinging a soft drizzle 
into his face. 

Possibly the man was living. What then? 
Undoubtedly he was living. But was there not a 
severance completer than death? Was not death 
as incomplete as a ceremony? Nothing had been 
withheld from him —nothing but a name, and 
this he had tacitly refused to hear. It might be 
that she had sought to test him in withholding the 
name. She could have uttered it in a breath. 
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Nevertheless he had chosen to test himself. If 
the question of the other man, let him bé alive 
or dead, had a specific weight for him, then he 
had told her less than the truth, he had told her 
more than a lie. The very thought was a dis- 
loyalty. 

He turned eastward and made his way to the 
dim avenue, past the church to the open space 
beyond. 

The light was in her window. She was there, 
but the veil that hid her was no longer a torment- 
ing wall. An eloquent thrill quickened his pulse. 
It told him again that she was the answer to all 
questions, bidden or unbidden, that only his best 
self was worthy of her, that only his truest 
thought was fit company for her image. He 
walked home exultingly. Yet in the night the 
spectre returned. As he lay studying,the out- 
line of the windows, he asked himself whether, if 
she knew, her doubt would be confirmed. Had 
she intuitively guessed a human frailty where he 
was so ready to promise strength? Was it, then, 
inevitable that he should undergo these intrusions 
of the lesser self? Though he had the strength to 
put it all away, was it true that he would be doing 
no more than cover the fire? Quite beyond his 
individual ken or command was it true that some- 
thing in the predetermined mechanism of him as a 
man must frustrate the desires of his better self? 
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He recalled her intense phrase, “All who have 
gone before are whispering in our blood.” 

Doubtless his resentment had magnified the 
whisper. It was a weak voice. Turning *full 
upon it, could he say that it was more than a 
foolish curiosity of the instincts? Whatever it 
was, he would defy and defeat it. 

The new day opened for him with a sense of 
great riches newly come. He arose as a man 
might who had gone to his bed after turning the 
key upon a newly found fortune. The dull street 
smiled. The sky was Italian. 

Yet the shadow met him at breakfast. He saw 
it with impatience, then with rage. He felt the 
anger excited by a petty flaw, a blemish the more 
maddening for its trivial disproportion to the mag- 
nitude of that which was perfect. Here again 
came thé thrilling question: Would the shadow 
wax or wane? and the unhesitating answer of his 
heart of hearts was that it would wax or wane as 
his love and strength might decide. The shadow 
was a projection of his mind and must be by him- 
self removed. 

He had moments when the potentialities of a 
fear rose before him for a fraction of time, when 
he first understood the fear of fear. He recalled 
the story of the French youth who killed himself 
in his dread lest he might show fear in the duel 
he was to fight in a few hours. 
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It fortified him to realise that this microscopic 
but needle-sharp resentment was not in the mi- 
nutest degree against her; his reason and his 
affection settled this for good and all; it was 
against the man, and in his casting about for some 
weapon of final dismissal to this despicable doubt, 
he figured that if he might know the man and 
definitely forgive him, the duel with himself would 
be over. 

And it must be over before he saw her again. 
If it were not, he should tell her everything. It 
would not be left to his choice that he should tell 
her. She would know. No woman — least of all 
a woman of such noble honesty, and the divine 
intuitions that go with such nobility — could fail 
to read all that was to be read. 

He buried himself in the turmoil of a business 
day. The office was in some confusion. Styles 
had remained at home to nurse one of his rheu- 
matic attacks. Naturally, the firm’s affairs had 
become seriously congested. Of the cases that 
had been prepared for trial a few had been con- 
ducted by other hands. The bulk remained to be 
taken up again — notably the case of Hibbleton 
against Hibbleton, in which Gordon was to make 
one of the greatest successes of his career. 

In meeting the confused mass of detail Gordon 
found himself jubilantly clear and confident. 

Many business friends came during the day to 
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congratulate him on his recovery and his record in 
the brief campaign. The war had already begun 
to seem like an old story. He knew a story vastly 
more important, and told it to himself over and 
over again in the brief intervals of the day. 

The dusk was creeping into his eyrie, and the 
first fires of the night were beginning to blaze 
through the breath of the city when Tice came 
with a card. It bore the name of Mrs. Lawford. 

He met her with an uneasy cordiality, and she 
took his hand with an ardour in which he felt a 
new element. 

“Richard! How delighted I am to see you 
once more! You brave, naughty soldier!” 

She wore black, and wore it in its latest lines. 
He remarked her unquenchable beauty, and ob- 
served also that for the occasion it was masked in 
certain not unduly severe or unbecoming announce- 
ments of grief. 

“JT see, Richard,” she hastened to say, “that 
you regard this visit as extraordinary. I agree 
with you. But the need is extraordinary. I had 
to come. You may be sure that I haven’t humbled 
myself until there was no other way. The year 
hasn’t made life any easier for me. Everything 
has grown darker and darker. I have done all I 
could to keep my mind from my own misery. Did 
you hear about my little group at Arlingwold? 
When the boys came home from the war I took 
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six of the convalescents that were going to Mon- 
tauk and had them at my place there. They were 
very interesting — and so grateful! The last of 
them went away yesterday. I'll show you their 
letters some day. Why couldn’t I have had you, 
Richard? Then I should have found you humbled 
and patient enough to listen.” 

«JT am patient enough to listen, Lillian.” 

“JT know, I know!—=in your way. But now 
you must listen, for I have come to you, Richard, 
not to banter, or merely to complain, either. I 
have come to tell you that I can’t endure any 
longer the position in which Lawford has placed 
me. I’m going to separate from him — for ever.” 

«Tm sorry.” 

“You're sorry? Why are you sorry? Do you 
love him so?” 

‘No: iL don't-lovechim 22 ¢ 

« Are you sorry to think that I might be free of 
bondage to a man who has ceased to respect me ? 
Have you stopped respecting me? Am I to be 
tied to a miserable system of marriage that is just 
as grotesquely bad with us as with any wretched 
medizeval hole of a country in the old world? 
But there,” Mrs. Lawford softened her tone, “I 
didn’t come to do this, either. I can guess how 
you would hate a whining woman, Richard. Let 
us be friends in this business, if we can’t be so 
very friendly as friends.” 
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His failure to protest held her to the sharp 


line of her emotional resolution. “I have thought 
it all out. I have come to the end —and to 
you.” 


She sat radiantly resolute, with a hard look at 
the lips that would not compose with the soft 
curves of her face. 

“When I said that I was sorry,” began Richard, 
“TI meant that I regretted your unhappiness and 
your resolve. I’m sure that you will think better 
of it.” 

«“ Now, Richard,” Lillian drew herself up in the 
chair, “f/ease don’t lecture me! The whole affair 
is bad enough already. Can’t you understand ? 
It isn’t pique, or annoyance, or a fit of anger — it 
is something that began with all that and went on 
and on to the worst a woman can feel, and has 
come at last to the place where there is no turning. 
Oh, I have told him; we are through. It is all 
over. We are ten thousand miles apart already — 
as poor Cynthia Gail once said, so far apart that I 
want the thickness of a sheet of paper between us. 
Of course, I don’t want a divorce. It’s too filthy. 
But I have come to you as —as a lawyer, Richard, 
to have you draw up the papers and to take charge 
of everything for me. You will know how to do 
it with the least scandal, the least —” 

“Lillian, wait a moment. I am not going to 
lecture you. And I don’t say that you haven’t 
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suffered or haven’t thought this all out as you tell 
me. I remember hearing Judge Withers say that 
people think they may atone for a hasty marriage 
by a hasty separation. Whether a marriage be 
hasty or otherwise, a separation is a serious mat- 
ter, also, Lillian, and you must let me say this 
since you have asked me to be a participant.” 

“Oh, you generally say things, Richard!”’ Mrs. 
Lawford tapped the rug and looked through the 
near window at the purpling city. 

“TI couldn’t say less,” returned Richard, ear- 
nestly. ‘I should say that much to a stranger.” 

«Should you?” demanded Lillian, impatiently. 
“TI thought that lawyers were eager for such 
commissions.” 

“TI hope you won’t insist upon taking what I say 
as showing a lack of sympathy,” he went on, quietly. 
« IT have known that you were unhappy. You 
have told me, and I should have known it if you 
hadn’t told me. I know Lawford. I guess you 
understand that I have never liked him.” 

“Yes,” said Lillian. “It has been one of your 
palliating traits. I suppose, too, that you won- 
dered why I married him.” 

“T did. But I believed that you must have 
reasons of your own.” 

“Well, I didn’t marry for love,” she cried, with 
a curious smile, which vanished as she added, “ I 
didn’t know what love was—then. It was the 
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ordinary thing — just a plain, unmitigated, sacri- 
legious marriage of convenience.” 

«And it has become inconvenient,” he said, 
slowly. 

Lillian’s lip quivered. ‘Richard, it is detest- 
able of you to be satirical.” 

“Forgive me,” he said, “if it sounded like 
satire. I was tempted by the word. I haven’t 
much admiration for marriages of convenience, 
even when they don’t become inconvenient. If 
you had been in love I should have felt more 
distressed by the failure. I should have felt 
that you had greater justification for resenting 
the failure to any extent your resentment might 
go —I should have felt that you had a greater 
right to be free.” 

“Right?” Mrs. Lawford looked squarely at 
hime “Right? ~ Are you. to’ tell"me, “Richard, 
what my rights are? Have I come here to learn 
that I have lost my rights? This is horrible!” 

« Lillian, we have no real rights that we do not 
earn. But this is not a question of rights with me. 
After all, you know, I am acting as your legal 
confessor.” 

« A priest would be kinder.” 

«Perhaps. But you would not be asking of him 
what you are asking of me. Though you may not 
understand me, I am speaking as your friend when 
I say these things. I am speaking as a man who 
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believes that love is the only thing in the world 
that is really worth while. If Lawford had at- 
tacked you, I should have defended you with all 
my strength, whether you were right or wrong in 
his eyes or in mine. But I don’t care to attack 
him. I can’t urge you to attack him. I don’t 
think I should be acting as your friend if I urged 
you to carry out this plan, if I didn’t urge you, 
even harshly, if I had to, not to carry it out. 
Believe me, it would be a very unhappy business 
for you. I know you would regret it—I know 
this with a particular certainty because I know you, 
because I know how it would hurt you in the 
end.” 

She sat flushed with disappointment and scorn. 
«And so,” she said, “this is your notion of friend- 
ship !”’ 

He had never seen her angry, and never could 
have fancied how unpleasantly the passion might 
transform her pale-tinted beauty. 

“It is my notion,” he went on, “of a man’s duty 
to a woman who is on the brink of danger, who has, 
by suffering, which she knows I regret as pro- 
foundly as any of her friends, made herself think 
that a worse situation would be a better one. Lil- 
lian, I want you to give yourself the benefit of the 
doubt —” 

“No!” She stood up and flung the word at 
him. “I know that you are not my friend! I 
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had hoped, in spite of everything,” she rebelled 
at the suffusion that was darkening her lashes, 
“in spite of everything, that you had some — feel- 
ing for me, that my distress would touch you — 
don’t say a word! — that when the time came you 
would lift a hand to help me. But I have found 
you out. You hate women who change their 
minds. You have suffered for one who did that, 
Richard Gordon. You have thrown yourself at 
her —”’ 

He stood sternly silent until her voice broke, 
then made a sign of deprecation. 

“TIT can’t help speaking of it,’’ she cried, hur- 
riedly, in the evil pleasure of hurting. “It is so 
pitiful. She has tortured you for good reason, for 
she has what they call a conscience. Yes, she 
changed her mind, and you are the second man to 
suffer for it.” 

“You shall not say these things!” he com- 
manded, with a frown that frightened her into 
a whisper. 

“J will say them, Richard. I don’t care how 
contemptible you think I am —I don’t care how 
contemptible Iam. It will be something to make 
you know that your own ideal is but common clay, 
for all your wisdom. You see, I happen to know, 
—by the most delicious chance I happen to 
know — did she tell you his name?” 

The door through which Mrs. Lawford had 
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entered stood slightly ajar. Through the aper- 
ture Richard saw the figure of a man in the outer 
office. 

“You have debased yourself,” he said to her. 
“You have dragged very low when you are willing 
to do a thing like this.” He stepped to the door 
leading into the public hall. “I regret that our 
talk must end here.” 

Mrs. Lawford parted her exquisite lips until 
her teeth taunted him. “Now you are in a fine 
rage, Richard. It is immensely becoming! I see 
that you know something. But tell me—do you 
know his name? Shall I tell you?” 

“Mrs. Lawford, your husband is in the outer 
office. Perhaps you will not wish him to know 
that you are here. This hallway leads to the 
elevator.” 

She whitened at the name._ 

“Very well, Mr. Gordon. If he attacks me, you 
are in honour bound, you know, to defend me!” 

And she passed into the hall. 

With the sound of the closing door came the 
boy with announcement of Lawford. 

If Mrs. Lawford had seemed a parody of herself, 
her husband at this moment in a scarcely lesser 
degree departed from his usual manner. 

“Ah! Gordon!” he said, in his velvet voice, 
“you look ill, that’s a fact. You had the fever 
with the rest of them. It’s a damned shame the 
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way we murdered our own men. Glad to see you 
safely back.” 

Gordon made a perfunctory response, and 
motioned Lawford to the chair his wife had 
quitted a minute before. 

Given Lawford’s present situation, and his pres- 
ent novel theme, Richard would have expected the 
visitor's ensuing speech to be just what it was. 
For an instant —the instant following Lillian’s 
parting sentence —it had seemed absurdly possi- 
ble that Lawford had come to begin attack on his 
wife, though of all the lawyers in a litigious world, 
Gordon was the last to whom he would have gone. 
It was therefore a relief to find, early in the speech, 
that the matter in hand was not precisely this. 

“You have seen something of Mrs. Lawford,” 
said the husband, at the end of his preliminary. 
«You know that she is an imaginative woman. 
She fancies herself greatly aggrieved. She has 
worked herself into a tremendous distress over 
nothing, and she has flatly said that she will sue 
for a legal separation. She has never said any- 
thing of this kind before. It may be that the fit 
will pass.” 

Lawford wrenched his moustache. 

“But [’m by no means sure that she doesn’t 
mean what she says. Of course this would be 
ridiculous. You will understand that. I should 
prefer to shield her from the results of such a step. 
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I need not say that she would have nothing to go 
on in such a contention. Unless I consented she 
couldn’t make out anything. Positively it is an 
hysterical freak.”’ 

There appeared to be nothing but silence — 
amazed silence — for Gordon. 

«“ Now, I have reason to suspect, Gordon, that if 
she went in for this sort of thing she would come 
to you. It would be for you to make the misfor- 
tune possible or impossible, — let me say improb- 
able. You know how it is with a woman, she 
always believes the other man. You have no 
occasion, Gordon, to be particularly friendly to 
me. It may be that you have permitted our not 
entirely cordial business relations to make you 
actually unfriendly. But,’ and Lawford looked 
at his gloves, “if you have any friendship for her 
I think you will see that you.would be doing her a 
service if you advised her to have a little patience, 
to reconsider this matter — if you like, to give me 
a chance. I am free to say that there are certain 
reasons why I should not wish such a row just at 
this time, in fact, that it would hurt me seriously. 
More than that, it would hurt her, too. I will go 
further into this side of it if you feel that it would 
influence your judgment of what should be done.” 

“T think it is unnecessary,” was Gordon’s re- 
sponse, 

Lawford looked relieved. “I don’t say,” he 
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pursued, cautiously, “that I haven’t given her 
some cause for annoyance. On the other hand, 
I sha’n’t go into certain circumstances relating to 
her conduct that have led to my feeling a little 
cut up. I haven’t come here to bother you with 
these matters.” 

“There is no reason,’ said Gordon, “why I 
shouldn’t tell you at once that if Mrs. Lawford 
brings this matter to me I shall advise her against 
the proceedings.” 

Lawford’s small eyes brightened. 

“T should do this,” Gordon added, “for her 
sake.” 

“ Of course,” interjected Lawford. 

“TI should advise her in this way because I know 
that if you opposed her she would be made mis- 
erable by the result.” 

“You're right,” declared Lawford, with a twitch. 
“You're right. It would be very unfortunate.” 

“Tn such a situation there is only one man who 
can mend the trouble. He is the husband of the 
woman.” 

Lawford had an answer which he took up and 
put away again. The process was visible, even in 
his secretive countenance. What he finally said 
was empty, though it served the interval. “I 
guess you're right there, too.” And he stood for 
a few unpleasant seconds with his sleek hand rest- 
ing on the back of the chair. 
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‘‘Gordon, this was perhaps a rather unconven- 
tional thing to do. But you have been good 
enough to understand me. I thank you.” 

Gordon nodded as Lawford drew away. His 
answers were affected less by his feeling toward 
the man than by the mood into which he had been 
thrown by the speech of the woman. His silences 
had a meaning which the husband quite inevitably 
misnamed. It did not matter. Lawford was sat- 
isfied with the result of his disagreeable mission. 
His sensibility was nervous, not moral. He went 
about the business of rearranging the stage prop- 
erties of his domestic drama with the craft of a 
manager whose star is in particularly violent sulks. 
He had gone through the process before when the 
case was not so bad. This time the storm was 
serious, equinoctial, and had served more potently 
than any that had gone befare to accuse his com- 
placency. At the moment he believed that he 
was ready to make any terms. 

When he had gone, Richard turned to his out- 
look. He gazed down into the loudly murmuring 
chasm, over to the spangled fringe of the river, 
to the bay, night-misted, and the far gray sea. 

The bruise of the distress he had just seen re- 
mained in his nerves, but for him there had come 
a new, a kind of quick-breathed tranquillity. The 
hysterical anger of this disappointed woman had 
touched the quick, and aroused him to mastery. 
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She would have flung the name he thought he 
cared to know. To find by the merely automatic 
need to check the insult, that he had no real need 
or wish to know it, lighted the road to a larger 
sense of the trivial and transient weakness which 
had produced the galling query. 

The currents of the great city’s life chafed and 
scuffled vastly below. Let conflict furnish what 
it might, he held a splendid assurance of peace. 


XXXII 
An Election 


LTHOUGH he had looked forward, from 
A the hour of his “turn down”’ in the fall of 
’97, to a successful challenge in the following year, 
Gordon had regarded his long absence from the 
field, and his late return, on the eve of the prima- 
ries, as forbidding an immediate candidacy. And 
it is true that, had he appeared in his district one 
day later, everything would have been different. 
As it turned out, Kranzer was able, Gordon in 
sight and demonstrably armed with his old energy, 
to hold to the plan long laid for his nomina- 
tion. The primaries passed without a hitch; so 
also did the Assembly convention. Gordon was a 
nominee. 

On the day when Kranzer first met Gordon 
after his return to the city—the day Kranzer 
declared that this time the district was “not going 
to give him a gold brick”? —the leader remarked : 
“But I’ve got something on next week that ain’t 
politics, and I want youthere. Maybe you haven’t 
heard that I’ve been getting married.” 
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“T haven't. I’m late, but I congratulate you.” 
Kranzer was grinning. ‘“ You know the lady.” 
“Dols T-don’t know.” 

«I’m responsible for crippling your office force.” 

“Oh!—I see!—Miss Reuther!” Gordon’s 
expression struck Kranzer as highly entertaining. 

«Surprised, eh? Nobody told you?” 

“JT didn’t know the happy man.” Gordon 
crunched the end of his cigar, then threw away 
the weed. 

“Well, it was all rather quick. We had a great 
wedding — Reuther put up a grand affair. I was 
sorry you weren’t there. Now, next Wednesday 
we're going to have a sort of house-warming — I 
mailed you an invitation to-day, and you must be 
there. Everybody’s coming. Leonie would be 
disappointed if you didn’t come. She talks a good 
deal about you.” 

Gordon emerged from an uncomfortable minute 
with the assurance that he would come if he was 
in town. 

“But you’ve got to stay in town now, my 
friend!” puffed Kranzer, voicing his authoritative 
privilege. “ You've got to stay close to this dis- 
trict game.” 

«You may trust me to do the work,” said 
Gordon. 

«Oh, I guess you'll hustle, all right. You made 
yourself solid last year —after getting the throw 
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down. But you’ve got to remember, too, that 
you've been a sick man.” 

“T’m not a sick man now.” 

The night of the house-warming loomed more 
ominously than the convention. It was, indeed, 
scarcely less a political affair. Under other cir- 
cumstances, it would have furnished an ambitious 
student with much food for reflection, the mixture 
- of social elements was so grotesque, the harmony 
of the heterogeneous was so perfect. Commerce 
blends many breeds, but only politics could bring 
such varying types of men and women into a con- 
sistent group. Perhaps on this account it is a 
more fruitful factor in civilisation than is com- 
monly suspected. 

Kranzer’s house was flamboyantly decorated ; 
there was loud and extremely contemporaneous 
music from a hallway band, much wine, and a 
spectacular supper. 

Leonie, quite at her ease, was exceedingly hand- 
some in a pearl-spattered satin gown. 

Gordon, making his way among fat men and 
women with many diamonds, was seen afar. He 
felt a nameless discomfort. A curious chagrin, 
that was not to be got rid of, disturbed him less by 
its direct cause than by its associations. Leonie 
and the park must always recall the period he 
wished to forget, must always remind him of his 
empty days, his dark days — of the tragedy at 
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home. Thus the present pilgrimage, while not pre- 
cisely penitential, was chastening ; more cogently 
so than appeared even at the moment; until the 
distance from the door to Mrs. Leonie Kranzer 
became a long journey. 

Leonie’s flush rose a trifle higher when they 
met. Kranzer was ready with a flat jest to the 
effect that now she had a new boss. 

“As for that,” said Richard, “if she is no more 
afraid of you than she was of me, I don’t see how 
you are to preserve domestic discipline.” 

“Gracious,” laughed Leonie, “I’m not half so 
much afraid of Fritz as I was of you!” 

“I don’t believe she’s afraid of anybody,” de- 
clared Kranzer, with an adoring grimace. 

“JT thought you had been killed,” said Leonie, 
seriously. ‘I watched the papers every day.” 

The sheriff, a magistrate, and three aldermen, 
with assorted wives, were now claiming attention, 
and Gordon turned to the greeting of State Sen- 
ator Heckley, who wanted to know what he 
thought Roosevelt was going to be able to do with 
the State ticket. 

Half an hour later, when the crowd, in detach- 
ments, was moving upon the basement supper- 
room, Leonie touched Gordon’s arm. 

“T hope you win the election.” 

« Thanks,” he returned, “I’m going to try.” 

“Fritz says it’s a sure thing for you—that 
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you’re very popular with ‘the rank and file,’ he 
calls it. He thinks a lot of you.” 
«He has been very kind. I think a lot of him.” 
Then he saw her moving down the stair amid 
the crowd, out of which rose a din of loud laugh- 
ter‘and confused voices. ;... ; 


There was a night in the furious crisis of the 
campaign when Gordon, rising to speak at a West 
Side meeting, saw, under the light of a trans- 
parency at the back of the hall, the eager face of 
Julia. For a moment he was disconcerted, though 
not as he would have been from the same cause 
in the earlier campaign. There were not a dozen 
women in the place. In the first instant it seemed 
awkward that she should be there. In the second 
it seemed superb. Doubtless she had chosen to 
come without his knowledge, in the thought of not 
disconcerting him, of catchittg him at his uncon- 
scious best. If this was her motive, she had un- 
derestimated his searching eyes, for in an audience 
of this size he singled his hearers always, as he 
did the faces ina jury. Each listener thought he 
was talking to him. 

The first emotion past, Richard plunged into his 
speech with the spirited earnestness that never 
failed to hold attention. The strength of his face 
prepared the hearers for his earnestness. It did 
not so fully prepare them for the startling frank- 
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ness, the humourous use of homely illustration, 
the clean-cut, man-to-man simplicity of his short 
argument. There were two good stories— one 
apropos an interruption — and in less than fifteen 
minutes he had made way, amid a genuinely ap- 
preciative rumble and clatter of applause, for the 
next speaker. 

On his way to the door a man caught his hand. 
It was Royle. ‘I suppose you know I’m going to 
vote for you!” 

“Tl report you to the Republican club!” 
Jaughed Richard. 

“Well, it’s you and Roosevelt together, whether 
they like it or not,” grunted Royle, “and I’ve 
picked two winners!” 

Richard had one more speech to make that 
night —this*had been his fourth—and when he 
found Morris shutting Julia into her carriage, he 
startled her at the window with the announcement 
that if she would come and hear the other one he 
would have his coachman see her coachman home. 

She was delighted at his manner of taking her 
adventure. 

“Give Morris his orders!” she cried, merrily. 
“Tm with you — now and always.” 

He dismissed his cab at her door an hour later, 
and then asked her as she alighted, if she would 
let him come in at half-past ten at night. 

“Not that there’s the slightest excuse,” he said. 
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“Maybe because there isn’t. I shall feel so mag- 
nificently privileged.” 

A faint light burned in the reception-room. He 
drew her through the opening in the portieéres. 
« And now,” he said, an arm about her shoulders, 
“you may send me away,” and he kissed her smil- 
ing lips. “I cut those two speeches for this.” 
He kissed her again. “And I would cut the 
campaign if you made that the price.” 

She held her face close to his. ‘There is no 
price to pay — except a little of the campaigner’s 
precious time. You must not go— yet.” 

He led her to the settle and stood for a moment 
looking down at her. 

“Do you know,” he said, “what I thought in 
the crevices between the words I was saying while 
I saw your face shining beyond that rough crowd? 
I thought that with regard.to you I was, after all, 
the candidate who has become the nominee but 
who has yet to be elected.” 

She was looking up. “ You grasping creature!” 
Yet there had been a slight, a mere flash of pause 
in her. 

“Oh, with regard to ¢hzs election,’ and he 
seated himself beside her, fondling her hand, re- 
viewing the beautiful lines of her head, — she had 
worn her smallest, least conspicuous hat, — “ with 
regard to this election, I am outrageously grasping. 
You never heard of anything like it.” 
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She turned to him with a charmingly tender 
movement. “And do you know what I thought 
while I heard you speaking with that slashing 
energy of yours? I wondered how they could 
dare not to elect you!” 

He kissed the hand. “That thought will win 
me everything.” 

There was a rich silent space. Then, “You 
must be tired,” she said. “If you hadn’t been 
bothered with me, you would have gone off to a 
restaurant to supper, and I shall not let you leave 
until you have had a bite to eat.” 

He remonstrated, but she ran away from him, 
found Bunson, who had let them in and was wait- 
ing somewhere, and presently they were seated 
together in a close right-angle at the dining-room 
table, while Bunson put out a bottle of ale, and 
brought up some cold chicken and salad. 

“Campaigning does give one an appetite,” she 
said, over her own plate. “Really it has given 
me extremely personal reasons for regretting 
that this is the best Bunson can do. But,” she 
went on, with a delicious twinkle, “on election 
night I shall build you a Welsh rabbit myself, 
and I shall see to it that there are some other 
things.” 

“Tt is settled then!” he laughed. “I'll rise 
an hour earlier than usual to-morrow, and squeeze 
in an extra speech to-morrow night—for it 
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wouldn’t do to have it funereal—I must win. 
I shall come if it is one in the morning.” 

Actually it was just eleven o’clock on that cool 
November night when he came to her, flushed 
with victory —a victory of which she had heard 
in her own way two hours before. First he went 
with a cheery word to Mrs. Darwood, who awaited 
his coming, and who always met him with a dis- 
play of spirit that transcended her habit. 

At Richard’s plate in the dining-room was a card 
inscribed: “The Honourable Richard Gordon.” 
A spray of pompous chrysanthemums rose in the 
middle of the table. 

Though Julia bade him be seated, he hovered 
over her while she made the rabbit. 

“You must go away,’ she commanded, “or 
you will —” 

“ Frighten it?” 

“ How do you like your rabbit ?” 

“Quick. I haven’t tasted anything but election 
returns since noon, and I could eat yellow paint.” 

“There,” she complained, “you're destroying 
my charm — when I hurry, my rabbits go lame.” 

Nevertheless, he declared that it was a master- 
piece of rabbitry ; that this was, indeed, a glorified 
supper; that it made election to the Assembly 
seem as gorgeous as being elected to the Presi- 
dency. 

“You see, Julia,” and he gave his full laugh, 
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“you have utterly destroyed my sense of propor- 
tion!” Then he came around the table (Bunson 
having admirably withdrawn), and begged her 
to crown the feast, taking the crown while he 
asked it. 


XXXITI 
The Sound of a Name 


ORDON’S election to the Legislature by 
CG; an astonishing majority — for the Republi- 
cans, brilliantly led by Colonel Roosevelt, enjoyed 
the party advantage of the war enthusiasm — con- 
tained no surface prophecy of that break with 
Tammany which came about quite inevitably during 
the session, and which marked the real beginning 
of his political career. 

The immediate results were congratulatory and 
stimulating, though even these were obscured by 
certain incidents of greater significance in this 
narrative, 

It gave Gordon a sense of high fortune to be 
able, soon after the election, quite to end the last 
remaining difficulties in the matter of the Dar- 
wood estate. It transpired that Kaltenhoff and 
Crail, if not Lawford, had vigorously worked 
against his election, with the more bitterness 
because the lying sting at Gordon’s credit in the 
business could not serve again. The enemy being 
now elected to office, Kaltenhoff and Crail burned 
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the rags of their piracy and actually surrendered, 
under a clumsy subterfuge, a document which 
contained, though they did not point it out, fresh 
evidence that Darwood had acted quite within 
legal right and honour, and with the knowledge 
and tacit consent of his associates in the trans- 
action which they had chosen to discolour. 

The post-election days were busy days. 

“JT suppose political people will be bothering 
you night and day,” remarked Mrs. Seckley, 
rather mournfully, at breakfast. 

“Even political people are very interesting, 
Aunt Abby.” 

“T suppose they are,” sighed that lady. “But 
it won't seem highly interesting to have a cuspidor 
in the parlour.” 

But Richard only laughed, and singled out from 
the heap of letters one with the most important 
handwriting. “Aunt Abby watched him read it, 
and saw his face change at almost the first line. 

‘Richard, dearest,” said the letter, “we have 
been so happy that I cannot bear any longer to 
feel, as I must at times, that any smallest threat 
remains hidden in that which has never been 
freely spoken of between us. I know that you 
will not wish the faintest shadow of doubt as to 
anything near or remote to rest upon the sweet- 
ness of our pledges. Our love is too perfect to be 
ever so lightly marked by a reservation; so that 
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it seems to me the time has come when you must 
let me tell you more than I have told. I have not 
definitely wished to do this —to tell you— since 
the night when you forbade me. I have been, I 
think, too full of the joy of finding that you were 
great enough to rise so high above any craving to 
know, to bring myself to descend to the simple 
prudence of telling you all that I wish to tell you. 
And yet, Richard, dear, I have felt all along that 
your very courage had brought to you a heavier 
burden than you should bear — I mean the burden 
of a mystery which need be no mystery. There 
must be no such thing between us, dearest, no 
mystery but that of God’s providence. 

“JT have written this because — I guess because 
the impulse, the need to say it at once, has just 
come to me, imperatively, with an insistence that 
will not be silenced. You will understand — you 
will know that what is said now is exchanged in 
our perfect security. Will you, then, come to- 
night if it is possible for you? With all my love, 

CT ULIAS 


Richard’s eyes did not move from the last line. 

«“ Bad news ?”’ asked Aunt Abby. 

He brought himself quickly out of the silence. 

“ No — not bad news.” 

He put the letter deliberately away in his 
pocket, and did not touch any of the others. 
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Finally he arose and, moving to the window, looked 
out upon the bleak hollow of a city square. 

“ Richard, you haven’t finished your breakfast.” 

He turned absently. “I'll do very well,” he 
said. 

“Tf it isn’t bad news,” his aunt added, “it is 
disturbing news, Richard.” 

“ For the moment, Aunt Abby, for the moment 
only.” It rather stiffened him to say this much 
aloud. Indeed, she thought he had cleared some- 
what already. 

“You know, Aunt Abby,” he said, beside her 
chair, “a man in love is not quite right, is he?” 

She smiled in relief of her curiosity and in 
pleasure of the vague confidence. “I’m afraid 
not,” she answered. “I’m afraid not.” 

He gathered up the letters and left the house 
rather earlier than was usual with him. Among 
the letters unopened at home and first read at 
the office was one from an old friend of his 
father, asking his assistance in a certain dis- 
agreeable matter which was to call him to the 
criminal court’s building at ten o’clock in the 
morning. 

Compliance with this request led to an unex- 
pected meeting. 

Gordon had passed into, and was just leaving 
the General Sessions, when the strident baritone 
of the clerk sounded a name that caused Gordon 
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to swing about mechanically and to stare into the 
sinister arena. 

« Bring in Jasper Carraine!” repeated the clerk, 
sharply. 

And Carraine came in. He was adjusting his 
glasses, his gray face well up, his general appear- 
ance betokening a night or more in the Tombs. 

Gordon moved forward in chilled amazement, 
following the prisoner to the bar. Rage arose 
in him, and faded again. “She loved him,’ said 
the voice within. 

“You have been committed,” droned the trial 
justice, “on a charge of grand larceny. What is 
your plea?” 

«The defendant pleads not guilty, your honour,” 
came Gordon’s full tones at Carraine’s elbow. 

The quick look which Carraine turned upon the 
figure beside him expressed absolute stupor. His 
clever fingers trembled as he again moved his 
glasses. 

“T will thank your honour,” added Gordon, “ for 
the privilege of looking over the papers.” 

Another name was called, and Gordon turned to 
Carraine. “Sit over here for a moment.” 

The prisoner had already revived. “Well, I’ll 
be damned !”” was his remark, as they found chairs 
on the left of the inclosure. 

“You certainly will, Carraine, if you shuffle 
through the world in this way. I should have 
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expected you to know enough to send word to a 
lawyer when you were in trouble. When were 
you arrested?” 

“ Day before yesterday.” 

« And first arraigned —”’ 

«Same day.” 

«You have been in the Tombs?” 

Carraine nodded. 

« What did you plead before the magistrate ?” 

«Plain not guilty—no harm done?” added 
Carraine, in something of his old manner. 

Gordon was running over the papers. “I'll get 
an adjournment. Who is Creibert ?” 

« The picture shark.” 

“Oh—TIremember. I'll get an adjournment,” 
repeated Gordon, “and —” 

« What’s the use ?’”’ demanded Carraine. “ Let’s 
get the fool thing through with.” 

“You won't have to go back to the Tombs 
meanwhile.” 

“Oh, that hasn’t worried me, Richard. It is 
quite monastic in there. Deuced fine setting for 
a thinking part.” 

“ God knows it’s time you began to think, Car- 
raine. But listen — we can’t go on to-day —”’ 

“Why not? The idiot Creibert is here. His idiot 
man is here. I suppose that’s his idiot lawyer —that 
crab with the green beak. They can’t prove any- 
thing. I took back the infernal picture. He 
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can’t prove I didn’t. Do you suppose I’m ass 
enough, you innocent, not to know that? What's 
more, he won't dare tell why he lent it to me.” 

At the moment of this significant remark, Gor- 
don’s eye caught upon a line in the affidavit of 
Creibert’s, pinned with the papers in his hand. 
Quite without chance of incriminating and dis- 
crediting Creibert, there was the clear opportunity 
for a dismissal on a technicality, unless, indeed, 
the point was covered by Creibert’s testimony. 
He determined to let Creibert take the stand. 
The course would be more conclusive. 

“Tell me the whole matter quickly,” he said. 

This Carraine did in a manner succinctly his 
own. The artist had been at his old tricks — 
signed copies and forged imitations of old and 
modern masters. As he listened, Gordon was not 
freed of his suspicion of Carraine’s guilt. He gave 
him the benefit of the doubt, and would win this 
much from the court. As for Creibert, there 
could be no doubt about that crafty beast. He 
knew Creibert’s reputation ; he knew what use he 
could make of his knowledge. 

He asked for an immediate trial, and had the 
luck to get it. At the close of an intervening 
case, Carraine’s name was called again. Creibert 
went on the stand and told his plausible story. 
In ten minutes he had fallen into Richard’s hands. 
In another five minutes, writhing with rage, he 
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was contradicting himself; in two more was con- 
fessing conviction in 1895 for a fraudulent sale. 

The lawyer with the green beak, after a disas- 
trous attempt to rehabilitate Creibert, heroically 
put Creibert’s man on the stand. The man’s busi- 
ness was to know that the picture had not been 
brought back. He knew this much zz ertenso. 
Gordon refused to question him, and mingled with 
his motion for dismissal comments on picture 
sharks in general and Creibert in particular that 
had long been waiting this choice opportunity. 

« And leaving out of consideration the character 
and confessions of this ornament to the picture 
trade,’ continued Richard, “I have only to call 
your honour’s attention to the fact that neither 
the affidavit nor the testimony states any period 
of time for which this picture was lent, or sets 
forth a single specific demand for its return.” 

Creibert’s lawyer sprang forward in a fury of 
chagrin at his blunder, but Magistrate Slote was 
writing “dismissed ’’ across the papers. 

Gordon drew Carraine aside while Creibert, 
with the others, went fuming out of court; then 
lawyer and freed prisoner walked through the 
gate and out into the corridor. 

«JT don’t mind telling you, Richard,” gushed 
Carraine, very carefully placing his glasses, “that 
I’m damned glad I didn’t have to answer any 
questions by that crab. You're a wizard — which 
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is, to be sure, what I have always said. And it’s 
too bad, after all, that the joke should be on you.” 

«T suspect so,” said Richard, quietly. 

«“Oh—there you go!—pbut there zs a joke, 
Richard — even wizards can make blunders — for 
you see, Richard, I really didn’t steal the pic- 
furet!? 

“TI haven’t accused you,” returned Richard, 
relieved. 

“No; but you thought I had. I could see it 
from the first. ‘Save him anyhow,’ you said to 
yourself. That was very fine of you. Yet it may 
soothe your professional pride to know that, never- 
theless, the picture was stolen.” 

«“T see — by some one else.” 

Carraine nodded. “Old Creibert’s daughter 
could tell you where it went. She is a very 
pretty girl—lI have a study of her. I didn’t tell 
you for fear you might ring it into the game, and 
that wouldn’t have done, Richard, — she’s a very 
pretty girl. It’s a good joke on Creibert — quite 
worth the short sojourn in the monastery. This 
is why I can’t help telling you. You'll have her 
gratitude as well as mine —it will be worth about 
as much, too. By the way, Richard, do you want 
to make yourself truly magnificent ? Lend me two 
dollars.”’ 

At the top of the steps Richard quietly took 
out a bill and placed it in the other’s hand. 
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“Five !—a thousand thanks, Richard. To tell 
you the truth, I disliked the monastery for one 
trait — I mean in addition to the beastly disfigure- 
ment of the Egyptian architecture—the meals 
were a trifle — monastic.’ 

“ Carraine,” said Richard, with a note of appeal 
which the artist could not fail to measure, “why, 
in heaven’s name, don’t you set about making 
something of yourself?” 

“You were always so original!” smirked Car- | 
raine. “Make something of myself! It’s a whim- 
sical suggestion— when you pause to think how 
complicated I am already. My advice to you, 
Richard, now that you’ve become—a Senator, 
is it? —is that you stop worrying about your fal- 
len friends.” 

A Second District politician saluted Richard, 
who put out his hand to the artist. 

“Good-bye!” chirped Carraine, and pattered 
down the steps to the street. 


XXXIV 
Last Words 


HERE were other incidents in this remark- 

able day — though none so remarkable as 
that which closed it — incidents asserting the 
strange dominion of chance. If this is indeed a 
well-ordered world, the paradox we call accident 
is oddly named. 

An incident that lightened the strain of the 
others came in the form of a letter in the early 
afternoon mail. It was from Ringle, and in this 
wise : 


“DEAR Dick:— Missed you twice and am 
driven to take my pen in hand since the news 
simply won’t wait. It’s all right about Marcella, 
I’ve been in heaven for two days—lacking an 
hour. Oh, Marcella is the real thing! It seems 
that I made a beastly blunder about that Christian 
Science business. Anyway, Marcella doesn’t seem 
to take any stock in the no-marriage creed, and 
assures me solemnly that she never did — says I 
invented that myself, which isn’t quite true, for the 
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papers were full of it, as you know. But I must 
tell you that the whole matrimonial arrangement 
now is a colour scheme. Marcella has confessed 
that Mrs. Britway’s sister-in-law, who is up on 
this new colour religion, told Marcella I was the 
wrong colour — that I was brown when I ought to 
be green. It seems, however, that she (the fool 
sister-in-law) was all wrong —that I ought to be 
yellow, which I am, though you may not have 
guessed it. Being yellow, Iam Marcella’s colour, 
that is the colour for Marcella. She tells me she’s 
a bright blue. I told her I had been indigo for 
seventeen months. It’s a wonderful religion — 
when you're the right colour. For heaven’s sake, 
Dick, have your aura investigated right away, or 
you'll get intotrouble. If you’re red, for instance, 
don’t think you can get along with a brown girl, 
for you can’t. There will be agony sooner or 
later. What you'll need will be green, as I under- 
stand it (I mean if you have a red aura) and you 
want to find a green aura quick. Once you find 
the right aura, as Marcella and I have, everything 
goes smoothly. 

«You may take a dinner on me any time we 
can get together. Have you heard about Law- 
ford? They say the sneak has bought Lillian 
a wonderful pair of grays,and an automobile. 
This is plain paresis. 

“Say, old man, zt happens in February, and 
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we're going to stop in and see you at Albany. Will 
you show Marcella the animals ?— she never saw 
a live legislature. She has only seen Parliament 
and the Reichstag. She’s lots of fun, though 
a good deal of a tease, too. I’m having the time 
of my life. And I am still thine, Tony.” 


At three o'clock in the afternoon Gordon was 
crossing Broadway near Madison Square, after a 
call at the offices of the Electric Company, when he 
heard his name and turned to find Binderwell. He 
had not seen the cartoonist for many months — 
since the rather turgid meeting of the Cynics’ 
Club. 

Binderwell dropped into the now familiar form 
of congratulation as to the war and the election, 
but obviously had a more pressing communication. 

“Gordon,” he said, with some signs of haste, 
“my meeting you is very fortunate for me. Can 
you drop over as far as the studio? — there’s 
something I wish to consult you about. I may 
say that it is the matter of a man’s will — and the 
man has very little time to spare. Perhaps you 
will remember Karsak, the Polish musician — you 
saw him at O’Rourke’s.” 

“JT could never forget him,” returned Richard, 
his thought leaping back to the studio meeting and 
Mrs. Lawford’s musicale. 

«Well, the poor devil has come to the end of 
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the string. Several months ago — about the time 
he flew into a rage because he couldn’t go and 
fight for the Cubans—he took an apartment 
beside mine. He was going to pieces then.” 

“T thought he was dying when we got him back 
to the hotel.” 

“He was. But it seems, Gordon, that Polish 
princes are a long time dying. He never was so 
fragile as he looked. When I say that he was 
going to pieces, I mean that he had begun to find 
it hard to get about. The cough had been shak- 
ing the life out of him. For two months he’s been 
on his back. Part of the time he has had a young 
Japanese to look out for him. But he threw a 
cup at the youth one day, and for a time after that 
he had an English lad who got along very well 
with him, but who left him without warning three 
weeks ago. Now he has a German fellow who has 
been a good deal of a nuisance. He was furious 
at my suggestion that he go to a hospital; neither 
would he summon any of his influential friends — 
and he has these. He’s ridiculously proud, and 
yet one of the most fascinating chaps I ever met. 
He has the impulses of a child. One day he had 
me carry him from the bed to the piano and hold 
him while he played —or tried to play — some- 
thing or other from Chopin. It sounded like a 
broken music-box. I could hardly keep from blub- 
bering. Anyway, Gordon, there’s something he 
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wants attended to and sent to Poland. He grew 
very weak yesterday, and this morning he sent his 
man out with several messages — one of them to 
a great distance, I believe. The man hasn’t got 
back — here we are.” 

At the top of the stairs Binderwell first unlocked 
his own door —a littered studio opened beyond. 

“Gordon,” he said, “ you understand that there 
isn’t much of the fellow left. You will have to be 
tolerant — even if he has one of his ugly fits.” 

Gordon acquiesced, and they then turned to 
Karsak’s door. Binderwell passed in without 
knocking; Karsak did not like to lift his voice 
needlessly. 

It was a curious apartment, gloomy in effect by 
reason of dark paper and hangings, deep-hued 
furniture and cabinets, a profusion of black-framed 
prints, with alleviating fragments of light-coloured 
decoration. The top of the piano was heaped with 
bound and loose sheets of music. In the corner 
was a small chest, the lid half-closed upon dis- 
ordered contents. Protruding from under the lid 
was a mass of dusty ribbons of many colours, such 
as are used in tying bouquets. 

Karsak lay in an inner room opening on a court. 
The window view was barred by the rail of a fire- 
escape. 

“Mr. Karsak,” said Binderwell, entering, “1 
have brought a lawyer — Mr. Gordon — you will 
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remember meeting him one night at O’Rourke’s 
studio.” 

Standing half behind Binderwell, Gordon saw the 
Pole’s head jerk on the pillow and felt rather than 
saw the gray eyes glitter in the shrunken face. 

«“ Yes — Gordon —I know. . . . You will please 
sit down, Mr. Gordon... Yes, I know. . 
Mrs. Lawford many times spoke of you. She has 
some secret about you... she will not tell — 
a strange thing for a woman not to tell a secret. 
She only laughs. God! it is a bad thing when a 
woman always laughs. . . . Have you seen Mrs. 
Lawford since... the summer?” | 

“I saw her a short time ago,” said Richard. 

« Did she speak of me?” 

“No,” returned Richard. 

“No?.. . She used to speak so much of me — 
it was embarrassing. I did not like it.” 

Binderwell moved impatiently. 

Karsak spoke with a faint evenness, measur- 
ing his meagre breath. His hair splayed upon the 
pillow. The lock that used to fall over his white 
forehead now streaked half-way across his face. 

«Mr. Gordon will prepare the papers,” suggested 
Binderwell. 

Karsak’s eyes turned upon the artist. “Is he 
in a hurry ?”’ 

«“ There is no hurry,” interposed Gordon, gently. 
«TI am at your service.” 
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Karsak’s glance upon Gordon, which at the 
beginning had held suspicion and a certain antago- 
nism, particularly when he spoke of Mrs. Lawford, 
softened momentarily until it acquired something 
of eagerness. The glance went over Gordon’s 
face again and again. 

“God!” murmured the musician, “ why did you 
make me a woman with a man’s brain and hands ? 
Why was I not fashioned like this ? ” 

He was speaking to neither of his listeners and 
they remained awkwardly silent. 

Suddenly, tearing himself from his audible 
reverie, Karsak whispered to the artist, “ Binney, 
in the small drawer of the desk there is a packet.” 

This Binderwell found and brought forward. 
Karsak feebly extended his hand to receive the 
packet, plucked at the tape, then abandoned the 
effort with an angry movement that aroused his 
rattling cough. 

“ Pardon me!” he said to Richard. ‘I will dis- 
gust you.” 

Binderwell loosened the tape, and Karsak took 
up an envelope from which he removed a folded 
paper. 

“This,” he said, slowly, “is my will. It is to 
go to Ssuwalki. The address is plain. Is it 
necessary to read a will?” 

“No,” answered Richard, “unless you wished 
me to assist you in making it legally clear. It is 
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not required by our laws that witnesses to a signa- 
ture shall read or hear the document.” 

“Tt is in Polish,” said Karsak. “I could trans- 
late it for you . . . but it is not necessary. It is 
very simple. . . . They will understand. The ink,” 
he added to Binderwell, who dipped and handed 
him a pen and held a supporting book. 

The wasted hand traced with remarkable steadi- 
ness a small, nervous signature: “Josel Stanislas 
Karsak.” Gordon and Binderwell appended their 
names as witnesses, and Gordon devised a notary’s 
attest in the corner, the face on the bed turned 
intently meanwhile. 

“Mr. Gordon” —but Karsak was attacked 
again by his cough and could not find even his 
shadow of a voice for some moments, when he 
went on: “This will is for people far away — 
people who have been disappointed about me 
Wee out they were'very . . 2 cruel. "Tt is about 
matters there —in Ssuwalki, you understand. I 
wish you would keep this will for me — it will be 
safe with you. This is a great country for thieves 

. and liars. Do not be insulted, my dear 
Binney . . . I have thought, Mr. Gordon, to write 
down what shall be done with my things here 
when . . . when the very merciful God is finished 
with me. But I think it is not necessary. Ihave 
told Binney. . . . It is enough . . . He willsend 
some things to Ssuwalki . . . the rest he will sell, 
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if there is a foolish buyer . . . and he will pay my 
little debts, to./all<.. to DoctoreZaleski 7 ato 
you.” 


He grew so faint that his words faded almost to 
complete inaudibility. 

“TI think you had better rest for awhile,” urged 
Gordon, rising. 

“No, no!” Karsak, struggling, lifted his hand 
as forbidding Gordon to go. After a long effort 
the Pole appealed to the artist. “Binney, will 
you get Zaleski? He would give me something 
. . . He would not come until . . . the evening.” 

Binderwell started from the room. “Binney,” 
called Karsak, but the artist did not hear, and 
Gordon repeated the call. 

« Binney,” muttered Karsak. 

Binderwell came close to the bed. 

“You think that August has taken the message 

. the other?” S 

“Yes,” answered Binderwell. “It would have 
been delivered an hour ago. I will go now for 
the doctor.” 

And he left Gordon and Karsak together ; 
Gordon, drawn in his chair, painfully centred in 
the pathetic figure before him; Karsak shrivelled, 
yellow, all eyes and hair, burning to the last flicker 
of his feverish life. 

« Mr. Gordon,” came Karsak’s tremulous whis- 
per, “I can remember the night when I saw you 
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with the artists. I was drinking too much —I 
spoke'to you not like one gentleman to another. 
It was because of a woman... Mrs. Lawford. 
She had said many fine things about you — I think 
to enrage me. Is not that the way with women? 
When I saw you, so tall, so powerful, I was in a 
fury. For me at the last she had only pity .. . 
and a laugh. She is beautiful . . . but she isa 
false woman. I hope she is not your dear friend. 
. . . Iwas a great fool. She is more false than 
the woman . .. the woman who will laugh, I 
suppose, when this paper comes to Poland.” 

The cough shook him violently. 

“T think it will be better for you to rest,” said 
Gordon, wrenched by the spectacle. 


NG Ee sit isvbetter for me to speak‘a! little. 
I have been so long a prisoner . . . seeing noone. 
I like to tell you some things . . . not about the 


woman in Poland. I do not care about her. The 
cruelty of my family I have never forgotten. They 
hated my music ; I loved it more than I loved them. 


But Iam not false . . . no, not false. The prince, 
my father, understood —all Poland understood. 
But I was gone away. . . . I was no more in the 


world. I began life over again —in America. I 
went away from New York — into the country, to 
a small town. Iwas the Polish music-teacher . . . 
first a little money, then I would play again... . 
when my time comes, I said, they will all listen. 
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But then I was the poor music-teacher, to make 
my living with these hands,” and Karsak spread 
them out on the coverlet. “They are good 
hands.” He lifted the shrunken fingers. “ They 
have served me well. Ah! how they can caress 
the keys! How they can play ! — now — to-day !”’ 
He raised his voice. ‘ They will not die!” 

He lay for a gasping minute staring at the 
frightful fingers. 

“How women have loved them! .. . kissed 
them! How many tears have fallen upon them ! 
. . . But do not think I have led a dishonest life, 
Mr. Gordon. It is not so. It was the will of 
God that women should be cruel to me. Oh, I 
could tell you many things!—it was not the 
Polish girl—I could forget her. It was another 

. she changed everything.” 

Karsak drew himself toward the side of the bed, 
fell into a paroxysm of coughing, put his hand to 
his lips, and lay for several minutes in an impa- 
tient, short-breathed silence. 

«She ... this American girl, was a pupil in 
this country town. God! but she was beautiful. 
The world was made over again for me. I forgot 
all my troubles. She understood my music. She 
was the only woman who could read the soul of 
Chopin. She listened to my story and her eyes 
were full of pity. With her I could win the world, 
I could have a glorious revenge for all that I had suf- 
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fered. My genius was on fire. I wrote my first 
nocturne for her — maybe you have heard me play 
it — the opus fourteen — it is the greatest thing I 
have done. I arranged it for four hands — we 
played it together. She said it was Chopin come 
back again.”’ 

Richard passed his hand over his face and drew 
back in his chair. 

“Tt is like a romance, eh?” whispered Karsak. 
“ You understand that she was very young — sev- 
enteen, and I was mad. I was not a dishonourable 
man —TI had suffered for my honour — but I was 

. mad with love. Her mother disliked me... 
we were too much together. . . . My music could 
not reach the mother. Her father was very stern. 
They did not understand her playing —that she 
played so wonderfully for a girl. When they 
affronted she was angry—we. . . ran away to- 
gether.” , 

Richard sprang to his feet, and tremblingly sat 
down again. The little room melted away. An 
overwhelming tide of recollection was seething in 
his brain, beating down his control, choking him. 

«T tire you,’ muttered Karsak. “There is not 
Much unre, 2... 1tisevery shorts)... «) Lhe next 
day — we were to go on to Philadelphia to be mar- 
ried — she turned from me. . .. Good God! I 
could not believe it. It was like a knife —like 
a thousand knives. I pleaded on my knees, I 
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cried my soul out. But she would go. Nothing 
like it has happened in the world. Then I said a 
hard thing to her and she killed me with her eyes. 
It was magnificent. ‘I thank you,’ she said, ‘that 
you make it so easy for me to go back.’ I put 
every obstacle. ‘I can go,’ she said to me. Her 
honour ?— ‘There is no honour in lies,’ she said. 
. . . It was not possible. . . . I could not hold her 
—TI was flung away —a queen might have done it 
so. I should have died then. But I had a great 
rage, . . : and I'did not see her again. “25. Some 
day I would . ... triumph over the world to... 
show her. I held her honour until that woman — 
Mrs. Lawford — hears from me... by a trick. 
She had spoken her name and found that I knew 
her. Once before I had told her a very little . . 
she gets the story. She told me she was in New 
York. I do not tell you thename, Mr. Gordon. . 
But if Mrs. Lawford —” 

Karsak’s whisper broke and his face contorted. 
There was not much more of him. 

Richard sat rigidly, his sight still blurred, his 
own breath coming hard. 

There was a knock at the door of the outer 
room. Karsak did not seem to hear it, but he saw 
Richard rise and move away. There was a stain 
on his lips and his eyes were half closed. 

Richard tentatively opened the door, then swung 
it wide. 
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Julia came in, her hand moving to his in a dumb 
astonishment. Neither made a sound. He kept 
her hand, led her to the door of the inner room, 
and turned away. 

As he went out into the hallway he heard Kar- 
sak’s strident whisper repeating : 

“God! = God!) God!” 

Richard was pacing the hallway when the Polish 
doctor came puffing to the landing, Binderwell 
behind him. 

«Your patient is very low,” said Richard to the 
doctor. To Binderwell he said, “ He has a visitor.” 

“Ts it the woman ? — he sent a message to some 
woman.” 

Richard’s nod answered. 

«‘ He seemed to wish to see her,” remarked Bin- 
derwell, as Zaleski went in. “I had expected 
there would be other women to visit even so fallen 
an idol. ‘I am near the end,’ he said, ‘and this is 
the only woman I care to see. She gave me high 
honour, and I gave her great offence. If she will 
come, I can die content.’ ”’ 

“He is dying content,” said Richard. 

The doctor opened the door. “You need not 
go for the other nurse,’”’ he announced to Binder- 
well. **ltis over.” 

Binderwell shook his head resignedly. ‘I thank 
you for coming,” he said to Richard. “I'll attend 
to everything now.” 
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«‘T shall return to help you.” 

Julia stood silently in the middle of the outer 
room. She joined Richard on the landing, and 
when the door had closed, leaving them alone, she 
put her hands upon his shoulders. 

«We forgave each other,’ she sobbed. 

“T am glad.” He kissed her upturned face 
with a tenderness she had never known. 

“J had hurt him — he had most to forgive — 
but it had to be —I was right, Richard!” 

He bowed his head. “I who am so rich may 
not judge.” 

« And there shall be no more mystery between 
us, Richard!” 

“ Only love — the sublimest mystery, Julte.” 

It was twilight ; the hallway was growing dim. 
He took her hand and they went down-stairs 
together. 


~ 


THE END. 


